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ended in 480 B.c. with the Persian occupation of Attica; the second con- 

cluded when Piraeus became in 322 B.C. an outpost of the Macedonian 
Empire; Actium terminated the third period with the assumption by the Princeps 
of the monopoly of silver coinage in the Empire. Of these three periods the 
first alone has been the object of my study in this book, both because its coinage 
is fraught with more historical interest than is the later money, and because it 
corresponds precisely with the period covered by the researches of Herodotus. 

“Tt is a curious and somewhat disheartening fact that, in spite of the com- 
paratively large amount of literary evidence available, the early history of the 
Attic coinage presents more uncertainties than are to be found in almost any 
other series.” Those words, written less than twenty years ago, summed up 
the consensus of opinion of scholars who had sought to classify the early money 
of Athens. If this volume has succeeded in clearing some of these obscurities, 
if it has contributed but a spark to illuminate the history of ancient Athens, 
my work will have been rewarded. 

In determining the form of the book I have felt it best to keep the historical 
survey and the catalogue of coins, arranged by groups of die-sequences, apart 
the one from the other, for the issues of sixth century Athens have a close bearing 
upon Athenian history, and continuity would have been sacrificed if the chain 
of historic events had been interrupted by detailed catalogues. The latter are, 
therefore, placed by themselves at the end of the volume. The method of 
numeration employed in the catalogue, in the text and on the plates is explained 
on p. xx below. 

My obligations to others are manifold. First I would take this opportunity 
of expressing my thanks to the Managers of the George Charles Winter Warr 
and Prendergast Funds for enabling me to carry out these studies as well as to 
undertake the foreign travel which the work entailed, and to the Syndics of the 
Cambridge University Press for accepting the financial responsibility of pub- 
lishing my book. My sincere thanks are due to the Curators of the Museums 
in Athens, Berlin, Boston, Brussels, Cambridge, Copenhagen, Frankfurt a/M., 
Glasgow, Gotha, The Hague, London, Milan, Munich, New York, Oxford, 
Paris and Vienna for the casts they have supplied, and to M. Oikonomos at 
Athens, Dr Hill in the British Museum, M. Dieudonné at the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Dr Regling, M. Tourneur and Mr Cockerell in the Museums at 


Berlin, Brussels and Cambridge for the facilities afforded me when studying 
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personally the coins under their care. I should like also to express my gratitude 
to Mr Beatty, Dr Bernhard, M. Bourgey, M. le Comte Chandon de Briailles, 
Captain Churchill, Mr A. B. Cook, M. Empedocles, M. Feuardent, Dr Giesecke, 
Mr H. A. Greene, M. Hindamien, Dr Hirsch, M. Jameson, Miss W. Lamb, 
Mr G. Locker Lampson, M. Mathey, Mr Mavrocordato, M. Meletopoulos, 
M. le Comte: de Nanteuil, M. Naville, Mr Newell, Mr Noe, Sir Charles 
Oman, Dr Petsalis, Mr Pierpont Morgan, M. Platt, Dr E. P. Robinson, 
Madame de Saint Marceaux, Messrs Spink and Son and Mr W. H. Woodward, 
who have so readily supplied me with plaster casts. 

It only remains for me to thank the friends who have helped me. The volume 
has benefited on many a page by the valuable and acute criticism of a master 
of numismatics and history, Dr G. F. Hill, Keeper of Coins at the British 
Museum, to whom I am under the greatest obligation for his reading of the 
proofs. Mr A. B. Cook read the manuscript in its first form, and those who 
know something of his scholarship will appreciate the debt I owe to his sug- 
gestions. Sir William Ridgeway has given me many valued hints and references, 
and Mr F. E. Adcock has been most helpful in solving the difficult problems 
of the chronology of events in Peisistratus’ reign, while the acumen of 
Mr A. D. Nock has helped me round many a corner. To Miss E. T. Talbot 
I am indebted for her admirably skilful and accurate drawings of vase pictures 
and coins. . 

Of the various works of modern scholarship to which I have turned none has 
been more often in my hands than the book of a great scholar by whose recent 
loss his friends and the world of learning are the poorer—I refer to Sir John 
Edwin Sandys and to his admirable edition of The Constitution of Athens. 


CHARLES T. SELTMAN 
QUEENS’ COLLEGE 
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. Pre-Solonian Mint, ca, 610-595 B.c. (Group A). Eupatrid Mint, 594-562 B.c. 


(Group B). 
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. Civic Mint, 514 B.c. (Group H), 510-507 B.c. (Group K). Delphic Mint, 514-510 B.c. 


(Group J). 2 


. Civic Mint, 506-490 B.c. (Group ee 

. Attic Mint, 506-490 B.c. (Group M). 
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ONT IP IR CO DAB Me AE 1O0 IN| 
Neo whether in her history, literature or art compels the interest and 


admiration of mankind more than does any other city of ancient Hellas; 

but, in spite of all that has been written on the subject, her early coinage 
has received scant justice from historians, scholars or archaeologists. True, there is 
no branch of ancient numismatics which has occasioned more controversy than 
the coinage of Athens before the Persian Wars. Theory has been advanced 
against theory, conjecture has combated conjecture, while the fields of scientific 
research have lain fallow. 

Charles II on a memorable occasion troubled the savants of his day by asking 
why a dead gold-fish dropped into a brimful bowl displaced water, while a live 
fish did not displace it. For long the wiseacres theorized before they put the 
experiment to the test and discovered that the king’s hypothesis was only an 
idle joke. And it seems time now to abandon theorizing and to examine the 
Athenian coins themselves with that close attention to detail which modern 
scientific numismatics demand. 

A careful study of the coins generally known as Wappenmiinzen, or “ heraldic 
coins,” has supplied the key that unlocks the whole problem of the seventh and 
sixth century coinage of Athens. By reason of a uniformity of weight’ and 
fabric these pieces have been generally grouped together, although no satis- 
factory explanation of their varied devices? has as yet been proposed. The 
following table gives a summary of the obverse types: 


Device Didrachm| Drachm|Fractions Device Didrachm) Drachm|Fractions 

Amphora _ — Chariot wheel with 
Triskeles — — stays — ~ - 
Forepart of bridled Hindpart of horse - _ 

horse — — — Chariotwheel, plain)  — - - 
Beetle — — Owl ~ — 
Astragalos — Bull’s head =~ 
Cart-wheel = Gorgoneion _ — 
Bull — Human eye - 
Bridled horse — Bent leg -- 


It is not, however, the obverse device but “the other side of the medal” 
which supplies the key, though that other side is merely an incuse square 
divided by two raised diagonal lines—an incuse which was impressed by means 
of a punch striking downwards upon the upper side of the silver “blank” as it 
lay upon the anvil. From a study of the incuse impressions® I have ascertained 
the following facts: 


1 The so-called ‘“Euboic” weight. Head, H.N.*, p. xlvi; but cf. § 86 ff. below. 

=. Plates. | ali, Lil, LV; 

3 T have ascertained that the old heavy pre-Solonian amphora coins (§ 5) do not share punch-dies 
with any other contemporary heavy pieces like B.T.II, i, Pl. LXI, 21, 25, PUGET Er 40d O20-7. 
Consequently none of the latter can be of Athenian mintage, 
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(1) Coins with the amphora and coins with the triskeles were impressed with 
the same punch-die on their reverses; 

(ii) Coins with the forepart of a horse to left, coins with the beetle and coins 
with the astragalos shared the same punch-die; 

(i) Coins with the first type of chariot wheel and coins with the hindpart 
of a horse shared the same punch-die; 

(iv) Coins with the owl and coins with the bull’s head were stamped with 
the same reverse punch-die; : 

(v) Coins with the bull’s head, those with the gorgoneion and those with the 
second type of wheel! were impressed on their reverses with the same punch-die. 

In fact the “heraldic” coins can be arranged seriatim from first to last by a 
careful study of die-sequences, and from this discovery emerges the first salient 
fact. They all come from one and the same mint. 

That fact once established there can be no doubt that the mint is Athens, 
and that the “heraldic” coins are the money issued under the regime of the old 
Eupatrid families. 

In subsequent chapters devoted to these coins I shall hope to assign some of 
the heraldic types to their proper families, but here it seems best to mention an 
important factor, hitherto overlooked, which proves these “heraldic” pieces to 
be Athenian. Every one of the devices stamped upon these coins appears as a 
shield-sign on some early Athenian vase?. 

Now it must not be thought that vase-painters have copied coins, nor that 
die-engravers have copied vases. Rather both coins and vases had a common 
prototype in the devices or charges of the noble families of Athens. For the 
existence of these family badges there is ample evidence in literature’, and thé 
clear conclusion is that the mint-masters of the old Athenian oligarchy placed 
their family devices upon the coins, while they and their retainers had these same 
charges painted upon the shields which were familiar sights in the streets of 
Athens *. It was the very familiarity of these same shield devices which induced 
the Athenian vase-painter to adorn the shields of hoplites, of heroes and of the 
patron goddess of Athens herself with badges well-known to every citizen—a 
proceeding entirely consistent with that naif homeliness which is so character- 
istic of sixth century Hellas. 


Inevitably, since the heraldic coins can be shown to be the money issued by 


* The wheel type, of course, links classes iii and Vv. 

> Full details are given below, Chapters 111 to vi. On sixth cent. B.F. Athenian vases the following 
coin-devices occur as shield-signs: amphora, triskeles, forepart of a horse, astragalos, waggon-wheel, 
bull, wholé horse, chariot-wheel, hindpart of a horse, owl, bull’s head, gorgoneion, human eye, 
bent leg. The beetle occurs on a R.F. vase of sixth cent. date. 

* Aeschylus, Sept. c. Theb. 387 ff., is the locus classicus for shield-signs. For references to ancestral 
crests upon shields, cf» Pausanias, v, 25, 9 (the crest of Idomeneus); Plutarch, v. Alcib. XV1, 2 (cf. 
§ 16 below); and especially Schol. in Aristoph. Lysistr. 664 ff., reading the essential emendations 
AevKorodes, Aevkov, of which more below, § 13. ; 


* Cf. Thucyd. vi, 58 (writing of the sixth cent. B.C.) peta yap agridos Kai ddparos eidbecav [Sc. ot 
“AOnvatoi] Tas rourds Tovey. 
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the Eupatridae in Athens, there must be consigned to the scrap-heap a hypo- 
thesis which Time has raised to the rank almost of an axiom. As the heraldic 
coins are all Athenian there are no early incuse coins of Euboea. Chalcis and 
Eretria coined no silver before the second half of the sixth century B.c.* 

If, however, Euboea only followed Athens in the art of coinage, whence came 
the name of the Euboic talent on which the Athenian coins, all but the earliest, 
were based? That problem has to be faced and a solution is suggested in a 
later chapter?, in which the two great monetary standards of Hellas, the Phei- 
donian and the Euboic, are considered. There it will be suggested that the 
Euboic standard dates back to the Mycenaean or Bronze Age, that it originated 
from the ratio of gold to copper and derived its name seemingly from Euboea 
—the chief copper producing region of Greece. The Pheidonian standard, on 
the other hand, belonged to the Iron Age, originated from the ratio of silver to 
iron, and its introduction as a monetary system was ultimately due to the 
exploitation of the iron mines of Peloponnesus. 

The most celebrated coins of ancient times, the ‘‘Laurian owls,’ which 
proved to be the fons et origo of Athenian power in the classical period, were 
the invention of Peisistratus. The study of this money enables us to trace the 
vicissitudes of his reign and the organization by which he supplied his treasury, 
and new light is thrown upon the supreme ability of this most brilliant of all 
Athenian statesmen. 

In the following pages I hope to reveal in outline something of the supreme 
value which ancient coins have as a commentary upon the life, history, politics 
and religion of Athens—a value which is inherent in the coinage of most Hellenic 
States. If there has in the past been a tendency to under-estimate the importance 
of numismatics, that tendency is fortunately on the wane, for coins properly 
studied are the Scholia of history and archaeology. 


1 Historically it is not surprising to find these cities without a silver coinage in the early sixth 
cent., for in the end of the preceding century both had been reduced by their war over the Lelantine 
Plain to the status of “‘Second-class Powers,” cf. Hdt. v, 99, 1; How and Wells, Comm. on Hdt. 11, 
p. 58. We should scarcely in any case look for an early silver coinage in Euboea, which was famed 
for its copper mines, and there is good reason for believing that a heavy copper currency, akin to 
the primitive Central Italian Aes Formatum, was in use in the island from early times, cf. J. Svoronos, 
F.1.A.N. ix, 1906, p. 168 ff., Pl. III. The actual silver coinage of Chalcis and Eretria began after 
550 B.c. For the types of the former city see B.T.II, i, Pl. XXXI, 1 to 6, and of the latter /.c. Pl. 
XXXII, 1 to 13. The coins on Pl. XXXI, 7 to 17 are Athenian, as will become evident later. Cf. 
§ 103 for Chalcis and Eretria. 
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THE system of numeration employed on the Plates, in the following text, and 
in the catalogue at the end of the volume is as follows: 

Both dies of Didrachms, Tetradrachms, Decadrachms and of Electrum coins 
are numbered separately. 

Each reverse or punch-die! is marked P1, P2, P2r P50. etc: 

Each obverse or anvil-die is marked A1, Aa, A3..:A50, etc. 

Each die-combination, or coin, has in the catalogue a definite number: thus 
PrAr is No. 1, A34P35 is No. 47. Where several specimens of a die-combination 
exist they are lettered a, b, c, etc., in the catalogue, and the specimen illustrated 
on the Plate has the Plate’s number placed opposite it in the margin. 

Fractions are numbered on the Plates in Greek letters, a, Bere 

Non-Attic issues in ordinary numerals 1, 2, BRCtCs 

It cannot be too sharply emphasized that the whole arrangement worked out 
in the following pages rests upon die-sequences. Each Group A, B, C, ete., is 
compact; the order within each Group is approximately fixed by the sequence 
of dies, and artistic development makes any alteration in the order of the Groups 
impossible; that is to say D could not come before B, nor E before C. 

In Group J and in the Chersonesian coinage (Group Q) the issues were so 
small that no help can be gained from die-sequences. Here, however, the 
argument rests on metrological considerations which supply the key to place 
time and circumstances of issue. 


> 


* For the best explanation of the use of ancient dies cf. Hill in N.C. 1922, p. i ff. 
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exowe O€ [0 Onceds] vouropa Bodv éyyapdéas. 
PLUTARCH, v. Thes. 25. 


§1. The wealth which primitive races over all Europe and the greater part of 
Asia first began to acquire was wealth in the shape of cattle. Abraham was 
rich in flocks and herds, ‘‘a vast number of cattle’”’ was noted by Caesar! as 
the property of the ancient Britons, the wandering hordes of Gauls who entered 
Italy drove their great herds with them?, and in Homer most values are ex- 
pressed in oxen?®; and so it is found that in primitive Athens, as elsewhere; there 
was once a certain classification in men’s minds which linked together the old 
mark of wealth and the new, cow-units and money-units, cattle and currency. 

A transition between cattle and currency there must have been when men 
equated cows and lumps of metal, and thus arose the tradition which hints at 
some connection between the earliest Athenian money and the type of an ox or 
cow, a tradition too persistent to be ignored?. 

Around the name of Theseus tales of love and war, romantic and fanciful at 
times, grew up in after generations, but in spite of these stories he can be 
treated as a myth no longer. Like Arthur and Charlemagne he was a power in 
his age®. Over Argolis as well as Attica his rule perhaps extended in the last 
Minoan Epoch, and to him in later ages was ascribed the oldest Athenian money. 
Is there any “‘ox-money”’ belonging to the Minoan or sub-Minoan ages which 
can reasonably be regarded as the basis of the ‘“‘'Theseus and ox-type”’ tradition? 

§ 2. It would seem that there is, and that the problem is solved by a remark- 
able series of copper and iron ingots of very early date published by Monsieur 
Svoronos® and discovered in Cyprus, Crete, Sardinia, Mycenae and in the sea 
off Euboean Cyme. Not fully realizing their significance, Svoronos proposed 
to identify these with axes, which at times may have served as a kind of 
currency’, but these copper ingots bear no resemblance whatever to axes®. 
They appear on various Egyptian monuments of which Fig. 1 is an example. 


6G. Vv, 12. = Polybxit, Eo: Pilla vip 280 at, 4404 Od, An Ast: 

4 Cf. the Onomasticon, ix, 61, of Pollux, who hints at some association between the ox-type and the 
coinage of both Athens and Delos. The tradition in Philochorus, ap. Schol. in Aristoph. Aves, 1106, 
concerning “‘bull-coins”’ has perhaps another origin; see below, § 20. 

5 As has been demonstrated by K. T. Frost in 7.H.S. 1913, p. 194. Cf. also Sir W. Ridgeway, 
Early Age of Greece, p. 151 ff. 

6 F.1I.A.N. ix, 1906, p. 153 ff. and Pls. II to V. Those found in Crete are dealt with in detail by 
Sir A. Evans in Corolla Num. 1906, p. 355 ff. They were found at Hagia Triada, Tylissos and Mochlos 
(not in Phaestos). 

* Iliad, xxiii, 850-1, 882-3. Cf. Six in Rev. Num. 1883, p. 260f. 

8 Comparable is a tin ingot (weighing 79 kilogr.) of kindred shape dredged up in Falmouth Harbour; 
J. Evans, Ancient Bronze Implements, p. 426, fig. 514. Cf. Diodor. v, 22, on the British trade in tin 
ingots. 
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On this wall-painting one may see how “ Keftiu!,” and on another painting 
Syrians, used to bring such ingots across the great sea to Egypt as presents or 
_as tribute to Thothmes ITI?, carrying them, not as axes on hafts, but shoulder 
high, as weights of sixty odd pounds would be carried. As Svoronos rightly 
supposed these great ingots are talents® of iron and talents of copper, and this 
supposition has been made into something like a certainty by a tablet from the 
Palace of Knossos, published by Sir Arthur Evans‘, bearing pictographs of an 
ingot and a balance as well as numeral signs indicating 60 and 523. Sir Arthur 
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Fic. 2. Tablet from Knossos. 


has explained this in a convincing manner as follows: “It would appear then 
that 60 ingots of bronze were found in this case to amount to 52% ingots of 
another system, which we may reasonably suppose to be the gold standard. 
The fact that this latter figure is preceded by a balance, the Greek talanton, 
shows that whatever may have been its equivalent term in the language of 


* T.e. Cretans, cf. H. R. Hall in B.S.A. viii, IQOI-2, p. 157 ff. and in Ancient Hist. of Near East 
I91Q, p. 292. 

2 B.C. 1501 to 1447, i.e. in the Second Late Minoan period. Our illustration is from J. G. 
Wilkinson’s Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, 1878, i, p. 38, Pl. Ila. 

° FI.A.N. l.c. p. 172. Their length ranges from 72 to 34 centimetres; cf. the table setting out their 
weights, dimensions and the characters stamped and incised upon them, J.c. p. 171. 

* Corolla Num. p. 361, fig. 14. I am indebted to Sir Arthur Evans for permission to reproduce the 
illustration, 
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Minoan Crete, we have here to do with 524 talents—in all probability small 
gold talents analogous to the gold talents of Homer. Perhaps the bronze ingots 
(or talents) were supposed to be each of the value of a gold unit but they were 
found to be one-eighth shortt....”’ 

But Sir William Ridgeway has shown that the Homeric and pre-Homeric 
gold talent was a small lump of some 8-42 to 8-75 grammes (130 to 135 grains), 
and that this talent was an “‘ox-unit?.”” Thus it is clear that the Cretan ingots, 
and very probable that the iron ingots of Sardinia and the copper ingots of 
Cyprus and Hellas were the local equivalents in base metal of the universal 
gold talent?. Gold had a fixed value, but iron or copper varied in value according 
to its rarity; the first was so easy to transfer from land to land, but the baser 
metals soon made a heavy ship-load. Thus it appears that in Cyprus, where 
copper abounded, 37,000 grammes of copper were given for a gold talent; in 
Argolis, where the metal was scarcer, only 23,600 grammes weight were given. 

Not a few of the ingots bear marks, engraved or stamped while the metal 
was still hot, of which some have recently been interpreted as meaning “ purified” 
on. iine* (copper)*. We are not here concerned with palaeographic conjectures, 
nor with the possible meaning of such syllabic signs; but it is worth noting 
that Dr R. Eisler, who advances these ingenious explanations, believes all the 
heavy ingots to be talents of copper. 

§ 3. But to return to Theseus and the ox; these copper ingots, of which one 


1 I.c. Sir Arthur proceeds (p. 363), from the assumption that copper to gold was 1600: 1, to 
suppose that the gold talent meant may have had the value of 2 kedets of 9:05 g. (140 grains) wan 
But copper must have been cheap, gold dear in those days. It is much more probable that the bronze 
ingots of Crete equal 1 kedet each, which comes near the probable weight (8°75 g.: 135 grains) of 
1 Homeric talent. In that case in Minoan Crete copper to gold was 3200 : 1, amore probable equation. 
Such an equation may be paralleled at a later date, cf. O. Viedebantt, Antike Gewichtsnormen u. 
Miinzfiisse, 1923, p. 135, where the ratio of copper to gold is given as 2250: 1; also l.c. p. 123, where 
in Umbria the three metals, copper, silver, gold are shown to have been in proportionate value as 
ABOO's 15 : 1; 

2 Origin of Currency, ch. vi, 

8 They cannot be too heavy for this as a comparison with the Central Italian copper currency will 
show. Haeberlin, Aes Grave, p. 36, gives the “‘average weight” of the Libral As at 267°83 g. This 
means that 2678-3 g. of bronze would go to make the equivalent of a silver “‘denarius.” If gold had 
then possessed 12 times the value of silver, it would have required 2678-3 x 12 = 32,139°6 g. of copper 
as the equivalent of a little gold coin of the weight of a denarius, had such a gold coin existed. The 
prehistoric ingots representing talents range from 37,094 to 23, 65 g. There is yet another bronze 
ingot, up to the present unpublished, in the Athenian Numismatic Museum. It scales 19,160 g., 
but has, like the Euboean specimens, suffered somewhat from the effects of sea-water, having been 
found in the sea off Attalia in Pamphylia by divers together with another ingot in the Berlin Collection. 
The ingot was acquired by the Athenian Museum in October, 1913. For further details regarding the 
weights of some of these ingots, cf. § 88 below. 

4 R. Eisler, “The Cadmeian Alphabet,” Journ. R. Asiatic Soc. London, Jan. 1923, p. 33 ff. His 
metrological data, based upon the complications of the Lehmann-Haupt School, prove little, since 
the whole field of Metrology requires fresh investigation (cf. O. Viedebantt, Ant. Gewichtsnormen 
u. Miinzfiisse). Some of the arguments seem to rest upon slender suppositions, as for instance, when 
on p. 48 Eisler claims that the sign +, stamped upon our Mycenaean ingot (Fig. 3, below), “‘is most 
easily explained as +, Hebrew Samekh, Greek s5i....This may very well be the Phoenician trade- 
mark of Sillu— Ao, (The italics are mine.) But, if such it be, samekh or 2, whether Semitic 
or Greek, whether syllable or letter, may stand for almost anything. 

I—2 
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at least has been found in Argolis'—a district linked with the traditions of 
Theseus—are contemporary with his epoch and are “the price of an ox” in 
copper. But they are more than the mere price of an ox; as far as portability 
and convenience allows they are “‘ox-shaped.” 3 

Convenience would scarcely admit of the metal being cast in the actual shape 
of a bull or cow. But a glance at the illustration (Figs. 3 and 4) shows that 
this Mycenaean ingot?, like the others, is cast in the shape of an ox-hide, dried 


Fic. 3. Copper ingot from Mycenae, obverse. 


and stretched. ‘The obverse roughly represents a hairy hide, the reverse the raw 
inside of a skin with its edges curling inward. Neck and tail are not shown 
because for practical purposes they are not needed, but the roughened surface of 
the obverse which represents the hairy side of the skin? is even indicated on the 


' The ingot was found below the Palace at Mycenae on the west, just outside the Western Portal, 
hence it probably belonged to the Palace. Mr Wace, to whom I am indebted for this information, 
considers that this ingot should perhaps therefore be classed as Late Helladic III, i.e. as of the 
fourteenth century B.c. . 

* I have myself handled and examined the Mycenaean specimen (Figs. 3 and 4) in Athens and the 
Cypriote ingot in the British Museum. The “reverse” side of the latter has the same appearance as 
the “reverse” (Fig. 4) of the former. In all probability the copper was cast in roughened moulds of 
“ox-hide”’ shape, the roughness designed to mimic a hairy hide; while the natural shrinkage of the 
cooling metal produced on the “reverse” the semblance of the contracting skin. The ox-hide shapes 
of the Sardinian specimens (Svoronos, l.c. pp. 162-164) are equally obvious, while the pieces from 


Crete and the Aegean Sea (PI. III) represent hides from which much of the leg-skin has been cut - 


away. An ox-hide figures as one of the pictographs stamped upon the Phaistos Disk, cf. Evans, The 
Palace of Minos at Knossos, i, 1921, p. 652. 


° I find that R. Forrer, Jahrb. f. Lothr. Geschichte, xviii, 1906, p. 24, has come independently to 
a similar conclusion, for he compares these ingots to the hides of animals. His suggestion that they 
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Egyptian wall-paintings, as, for example, upon the ox-ingot carried by the 
foremost Cretan stalwart depicted in Fig. 1 above’. 

With the picture of this two-and-a-half foot copper talent before us it is 
possible to form a clearer vision of that time in the world’s history when the 
transition from cattle to currency was taking place. The prehistoric copper 
and iron ingots were shaped as ox-hides because they were the price of an ox, 
being the base metal equivalents of the “‘ Homeric” gold talent or ox-unit, and it 


i” 


Fic. 4. Copper ingot from Mycenae, reverse. 


must have been practical too that this metallic currency should suggest by its 
shape the ox or cow of which it was the normal price’. 

Since these ingots were current before, during, and probably after, ‘the 
legendary epoch to which Theseus is referred, and since one has been found 
at Mycenae, others off the coast of Euboea, it may be presumed that they were 
once in use in Attica as much as in the Argolid. Thus these ox-hide copper 
bricks, the price of an ox, may be the concrete facts behind the later story that 
Theseus struck money and stamped an ox upon it. 


are a possible reminiscence of skin-money is scarcely worthy of acceptance, as it is always dangerous 
to seek parallels between the customs of primitive peoples of the Near East and those of modern 
savages. 

1 Others in Wilkinson, l.c. p. 38, Pls. Ila, I1 6. 

2 'This seems to be what Sir W. Ridgeway (J.c. p. 317) calls ‘‘a distinct proof of the influence on 
the Greek mind of the same principle which has impelled other peoples to imitate in metal the older 
object of barter which a metal currency is replacing.” 
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§4. In the generations which followed the epoch of Theseus the twilight of 
the Dark Ages crept slowly over Hellas covering it with a dense mist which 
one strives in vain to pierce, but presently the mists begin to grow thinner and 
landmarks one by one come slowly into view. Symbolical of this, to my mind, 
is the manuscript, tattered and torn though it be, of Aristotle’s book on the 
Constitution of Athens. As one reads the opening sentences odd fragments 
begin to form a blurred picture of seventh century Athens, a picture 
which grows gradually clearer as the powerful character of Solon comes into 
view. 

Considering Solon primarily as a financier account must first be taken of the 
testimony both of Androtion! and of Aristotle? concerning his financial opera- 
tions, and in these accounts one point stands out clearly and incontestably— 
the point that Solon did change the monetary standard in the year (594 B.C.) 
of his Archonship and legislation. All those, apparently, who have discussed 
the knotty problem of Solon’s reform of the currency have allowed this point to 
elude them, for it has been generally assumed that Aeginetan “turtle” didrachms? 
were the currency of Athens before 594 B.c., and that Solon in that year began 
a coinage on the so-called Euboic system. In no possible way could this have 
been treated as a change? in the coinage; it would have been the first introduction 
of a new coinage. 

As Solon changed the standard there is no escape from the conclusion that 
there was an Athenian coinage of Pheidonian weight before the reform was 
effected, for a simple calculation shows that, as he made 100, instead of 70 or 
73°, drachms total one mina, he was changing over from the heavy Pheidonian 
to the lighter “Attic” silver standard. Perhaps it is because they have tended 
to study one side of the medal only that numismatists have so far failed to 
identify the pre-Solonian coinage of Attica. 


1 Plut. v. Solon. 15. 2 Ath. Pol. to. 

* This misconception has been based upon a statement of Pollux (Onom. ix, 76), who mentions 
that the ancient coins which the Athenians spoke of as “fat drachms” were Aeginetan “‘turtles’’; 
but he does not refer to any particular period, nor does the context show that they were ever used in 
Athens at all as regular currency. 

* ‘Though the word “change” is not used by Aristotle or Androtion the whole context implies 
it, and has been so taken by the late Sir J. E. Sandys, Aristot. Constitution of Athens*, p. 38 note on 
to §1. 

® i) pvG TpoTepov exovoa atabuov —BdopyKovTa dpaxpas averAnpwbyn rats éxarov. Aristot. Ath. Pol. 
10. For a clear account of the reform cf. Sandys, l.c. p. 39 ff. Cf. also ENS pa367 
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35. GROUP A 
Ca. 610 B.c. (or earlier) to 595 B.c. 
Didrachm Punch-dies 6 Coins. : : : Ke, 
Didrachm Anvil-dies = 5 Number of didrachms recorded 23 


There exists a group of didrachms of Pheidonian weight (Plate I PrAr to 
P6As, Catalogue nos. 1 to 10) for which no “home” has as yet been found. 
They have been “lodged temporarily”’ first in Cean Carthaea? and later in 
Andros®, but a careful study of their reverse incuse 
squares proves them to be the first Athenian coinage. 
In the following chapter it will be shown that the 
first coin extant struck under Solon’s Archonship 
’ (Pl. I P7A6) has for its type an Amphora of “'Tyr- 
rhenian”’ shape* enclosed in a linear circle, and that 
the punch stamped onto the reverse of this coin was 


. cross-cut with lines in this pattern (iigsss. 3D), 
the later punches employed for the coins of the 
Eupatridae® being marked thus . Now the 


< . Athenian didrachms of Pheidonian weight can be 
Fic. 5. a, Pre-Solonian; arranged in a perfect die-sequence, in which it appears 
SE NE an that the oldest punch extant was cross-cut thus 


, a later one with a double cross BK: while the last of all (probably to be 


dated 596/5 B.c.) is marked (Fig. 5 a)®, in a pattern corresponding exactly 
with the first Solonian coin of 594 B.C. 

I have also taken into account the dimensions of the square punches which 
were hammered on to these coins. The heads of the pre-Solonian punches 
struck an incuse which varied from g to 11 millimetres square, the latest but 
one (die P5) measuring 11 millimetres. ‘The incuse of the first Solonian didrachm 
of ‘‘ Attic” weight (no. 11, Pl. I P7) likewise measures 11 millimetres square. 
Save for the fact that the Amphorae on the earlier pieces are clumsier in shape, 
the design, workmanship and mint-technique are identical in both series; the 
earlier might simply be termed “‘fat’,”’ the later “thin” didrachms. 

The early obols, the types of which are identical with the types of the 
didrachms, likewise afford conclusive proof that these coins are Athenian. ‘They 


1 For the explanation of the system of numeration employed on the Plates see above, “‘NoOTE”’ before 
Dot. 
2 Imhoof, Griech. Miinz. p. 537. B.M.C. Crete, etc. p. go. 

8 Paschales in 7.I.A.N. i, 1898, p. 299. Head, H.N.?, p. 482, refused to accept the attribution as 
certain. It is merely founded on conjecture. 

4 Walters, Hist. Ancient Pottery, i, p. 324. H.’Thiersch, Tyrrhenische Amphoren, 1899. 

5 See Introduction and § 13 ff. below. 

6 Of the coins here depicted Fig. 5 a = No. 10a of Catalogue (P6A5) and Fig. 5 b = No. 11a 
of Catalogue (P7A6). 7 Pollux, Onom. ix, 76. 
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fall into two distinct series; the first of I-10 to 0-97 grammes (17 to I5 grains), 
giving a didrachm of 13:22 to 11-66 grammes (204 to 180 grains); the second 
of 0-70 to 0:58 grammes (10°8 to g grains), giving a didrachm of about 8-42 to 
7 grammes (130 to 108 grains)'. Their general appearance and fabric are 
identical; and it is inadmissible, while regarding the heavier as obols, to treat 
the lighter as ? obols of Pheidonian weight?, for so minute a distinction of 
weight without any distinction of type would have made marketing absurdly 
difficult®. Clearly the former (Pl. IV) are Pheidonian obols, the latter Attic- 
weight obols issued immediately after Solon’s reform (Pl. IV x). No other state 
but Athens is known to have made this change of standard in the early sixth 
century, while it seems that ces piéces sont communes a Athénes*, In fact they, 
like their multiples the didrachms with the Amphora, are Athenian coins. 

§6. Since then the numismatic evidence of dies and mint-technique stamps 
the heavy ‘“Amphora Coins” as the pre-Solonian money of Athens, it may 
be worth considering what the obverse type really is, why it may have been 
selected, under whose authority and for what commerce in particular it was 
issued, and for how long it may have been current. 

Already by about 600 B.c. the Athenian potters were displaying an industry 
which must have made them competitors with the potters of Corinth. In 
distant Etruria as well as in Hellas there has been found a class of vases to 
which has been given the name “Tyrrhenian Amphorae,” and which are now 
known to be Athenian in origin, the precursors of pots painted in the true 
black-figure style. Thiersch in his monograph dates them to about 600 B.c. and 
their special characteristics are a bulgy ovoid shape and the raised collar at the 
junction of body and neck. 

The outline of a typical specimen (Fig. 6)° proves that the collared amphorae 
on the coins are intended for pictures of similar vases, and the 
dates of the coins and the vases must be identical. It is merely 
clumsiness on the engraver’s part which has made him join the 
upper ends of the handles to the underside of the lip instead of to 
the neck immediately below it. Such amphorae were employed 
largely for the export of oil, and Plutarch has preserved a record 
of Solon’s law on the subject. ‘Of the products of the soil Solon 
allowed oil only to be sold abroad, but forbade the exportation of 

Fic. 6. Tyr- the others; and if any did so export, the Archon was to pronounce 
thenianamphora. cyrses upon them, or else himself pay one hundred drachmae into 
the public treasury. His first table is the one which contains this law®.”’ 

1 In both series, as in all ancient “‘small change,” the fractional currency tends to be on the light 
side; naturally enough, for it was rarely submitted to the test of the balance in the way that larger - 
coins must constantly have been when more important transactions were on foot. 

2 As in B.T.II, i, Col. 1277, No. 1874. 

8 At Syracuse there were two small coins, the litra and the obol, which approximated closely the 
one to the other in size and weight. But they were carefully distinguished by a difference of type, the 
litra having a cuttle-fish, the obol a wheel upon its reverse. 


AS leh betacOl a7 1Osnovess. 
® Thiersch. l.c. Pl. II, fig. 1. Reduced from an outline drawing, S. Pluty G7 S0lLae4e 
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Years before the age of Solon the cultivation of olives must have been by 
far the most important Attic industry, for the olive grows slowly, and the trade 
was a flourishing one long before the dawn of the sixth century. It seems 
unnecessary to claim that he encouraged the growth of olives and the export of 
the oil in this law!, since the staple trade needed no egging on. He merely 
forbade other exports except the chief product of the state, which in those days 
fulfilled the admirable functions of butter, soap and margarine”. The landed 
gentry, whom Plutarch and Aristotle? term “those of the Plain,’ must have 
lived largely by their olive-yards, and doubtless possessed all the farmer’s 
ability to drive a hard bargain with “those of the Sea-shore*’’—the merchants 
and rich traders who exported the oil. The “gentry”? were conservatives, the 
merchants reformers. 

The oil-amphora in which the state’s chief export was carried abroad was as 
natural, as appropriate a device for the coins used by the Athenian merchants 
as was the Silphium plant® for the coins of the early traders of Cyrene. Our 
knowledge of the conditions of the time is too slight for us to determine whether 
these coins issued from an official civic mint, or whether they were currency 
coined for the convenience of their trade by some company *® of Attic merchants 
acting as agents for the state, but the continuity of mint-technique mentioned 
above’ inclines one to regard them as the products of an official mint. Keen 
traders these early Athenians were and the prominence given to trade appears 
in the fact that Solon’s trade-law was inscribed on the first of his “‘tables®.”’ 
As a trader® himself Solon perhaps shipped the highly-prized oil to foreign 
lands, for at the end of his Archonship “he made his ownership of a vessel an 
excuse for going abroad!®”’ and “set off on a journey to Egypt with the combined 
objects of trade and travel!?.” 

Luxury and rich food as well as a most laudable love of personal cleanliness 
were among the outstanding characteristics of the Ancient Egyptians, but their 
land and climate was unsuited to extensive cultivation of the “golden olive!.” 
By far the best market for oil must have been the Delta, and southward to Egypt 
many of the oil-cargoes!* from Hellas and the Isles must have been carried. 
Was Solon, with his interest in the oil-trade, one of those who traded profitably 
on the Nile? 


1 Ure, Origin of Tyranny, p. 34. 

2 Cf. Daremberg, Saglio, Dict. d. Antiq. iv, p. 162 ff. Olea. 

55e. Sol. 133 Ath. Pol. 13,4. ellie: 

5 Or the Silphium fruit. Cf. B.T.II, i, Pl. L-XIIT. 

6 A xowwvia such as is mentioned in Aristot. Eth. Nicom. 1160 a, 10 ff. 

Ess: 8 Plut. v. Sol. 24. 

9 A cynic might regard the prominence of the law as indicating more than a mere academic interest 
on Solon’s part. P. N. Ure, l.c. p. 35, tries to minimise the merchant in Solon; but the tales of his 
trading which survive, in spite of the poor opinion which fourth century Greeks had of merchants, 
show how very commercial he really was. 

eA CA tle 256 11 Aristot. lc, 11, 1- 12 Pindar, Ol. xi, 13. 

13 Cf, the import of “much oil of the harbour” in Egyptian texts; Erman (transl. 'Tirard), Life in 
Ancient Egypt, 1894, p. 516. 
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Fic. 7. The Aegean Sea. 
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§7. This south-borne trade from the Attic coast must have been exposed to 
many risks in those days. Megara was definitely hostile and in possession of 
the whole of Salamis, Aegina was ill-disposed at all times!; while the Athenian 
“navy,” even if it was more than the “number of fishing boats and one tri- 
akonter”’ in Plutarch’s story”, was entirely negligible. Yet there was Athenian 
sea-borne trade carried in Athenian merchantmen. It seems almost incon- 
ceivable that these vessels could have sailed from the open bay of Phalerum, 
since, before ever they reached Cape Sunium (see Fig. 7) some Megarian or 
Aeginetan privateer would have swooped down upon them and taken an easy 
prize. One needs but to take one’s stand upon the Acropolis of Athens and to 
look southward across the sea. Slightly to the right lies Salamis, so close that 
you would not think it an island but rather part of the long Aegalios range. 


bogs ‘tina’ coer. WO 


Fic. 8. The bay of Prasiae; looking north. 


No wonder the citadel was fortified most heavily on its southern side by the 
rough Pelasgic walls, since the Megarians of Salamis might well have surprised 
it by a sudden raid. And as you look south over the water strangely near looms 
Aegina across the bay of Phalerum, and you wonder that the Athenians endured 
so long to see in hostile hands the island which Pericles termed ‘the eyesore 
of Piraeus.” But Piraeus, even in the sixth century, was as yet neither town 
nor harbour; and, if Phalerum was impossible as a port, where, in the seventh 
century, was the port of Athens? 

From Athens eastward there runs the old road?—passing close by the pre- 
historic sites of Spata and Vrouva—to the bay of Prasiae (Fig. 8), the best 
harbour on the eastern coast of Attica*. The age of the town that once occupied 

1 Ure, l.c. ch. vi, and his appendices B and C. oe Us Ol..0. 

3 IT walked over part of this road in the spring of 1923. From Athens to Spata round the north of 
Hymettus is a walk of about 3 hours (by a short cut over a shoulder of the mountain about 23), from 
Spata to the bay of Prasiae about 13'hours would suffice. 


4 Frazer, Pausanias, ii, p. 403. The illustration is from a photo I took early in 1923 of the bay 
looking north. On the right is the acropolis hill called Coroné. 
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the southern side of the harbour is shown by the tombs of Mycenaean period 
which have been excavated there, and mythology tells the same tale of the 
town’s early date in recording the story of Erysichthon?, whose traditional tomb 
there is mentioned by Pausanias?. It seems clear that the sacred embassy, or 
Theorta, which went annually from Athens to Delos by the ship which, 
according to belief, was the very one in which Theseus had returned triumphant 
from Knossos’, set sail from Prasiae. As evidence there is the casual reference 
of Pausanias that Erysichthon “died on the voyage as he was returning from 
Delos after the sacred embassy”? and was buried at Prasiae, and combined 
therewith the interesting tale which gives us the route by which the first fruits 
of the Hyperboreans came to Delos. From Central Europe they came down to 
the Scythians, perhaps down the river Borysthenes to Olbia®, thence to Sinope 
on the southern shore of the Euxine. The Sinopeans passed them on through 
the Hellespont, sending them, not by a direct route, such as by Lemnos, Scyros 
and Andros, to Apollo’s island home, but rather diverting the first fruits from 
the beaten track to Attic Prasiae. This curious detour is quite unexplained save 
on the assumption that the Athenian Theoria sailed from Prasiae® and had the 
duty of placing the offerings in Apollo’s shrine. 

Thus Prasiae, long after it had been eclipsed as a port by Phalerum’ and 
Piraeus, retained in ritual the memory of the days when it had been the chief 
harbour of the Attic coast. And it seems, indeed, as though in the seventh 
century B.C. Prasiae must still have been the port of departure for the Athenian 
sea-borne trade, because the strategic positions and hostility of Megara and 
Aegina made Phalerum entirely impossible. 

§8. Picture the merchantman putting out from Prasiae and rounding the 
northern promontory of Ceos in comparative safety, never having come in sight 
of Salamis or Aegina; down the eastern shore of Ceos the vessel sails until she 
puts in at Carthaea. Much of the political and economic life of Ceos was 
intimately bound up with the life of Attica. It will not do to discredit lightly8 
the truth of the statement made by Herodotus and repeated by Thucydides, 
that the Ceans were ‘“‘an Ionian race derived from Athens®.” Like many 
another community they were of mixed stock, but the old Attic element must 


* Stais in Hpaxtixa tHs “Apy. “Eraip. 1894, p. 21. 
* Roscher, Lex. i, p. 1383. Cf. Phanodemos, F.H.G. i, p. 366, 1. Psi 
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2425 
Plut. v. Thes. 23. The Marathonian Tetrapolis used also to send a Theoria to Delos; Philochorus 
ap. Schol. in Soph. Oedip. in Col. 1047. F.H.G. i, p. 411, 158. 

> See § 107 below. 

6 The departure of the sacred embassy from Prasiae has been questioned (Frazer, l.c. ii, p. 406) 
but on no good grounds. It is supported by Roscher, /.c. and by E. Pfuhl, de Athen. Pompis Sacris, 
Berlin, 1900, p. :.06. 

‘ This does not, of course, mean that Phalerum may not have been the port of Athens in prehistoric 
times before Aegina became a sea-power and Megara an enemy. Cf. Paus. i, 2 and Frazer, l.c. ii, p19 

* As Pridik does; de Cei Insulae Rebus (Diss. Dorpat.). Berlin, 1892. 

® €Ovos “Iwvixdy ad “AOyvéwv, Hadt. viii, 46; Thuc. vii, 57, 4. Compare likewise Schol. in Dionys. 
Perieg. 525 (Geog. Gr. Min. ii, p. 450): tavras ras Kuxdddas erdknoay of "A@nvaiot, Kat nyjoavto TOV 
pev eis Kéwy @eporddpas, x.T.A, 
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have been strong, for its influence was apparent in names! and sacred cults?. 
By the fifth century we find Athens and Ceos connected perhaps more 
intimately than any other states with holy Delos*, and when one reflects that 
a bare dozen miles of water separate the two, and that strong bonds of religion 
were reinforced by stronger bonds of mutual trade it will occasion no surprise 
to find the earliest coins of the chief Cean city strongly influenced by the pre- 
Solonian currency of her mother-city, Athens. 

The oldest extant coin of Carthaea, a didrachm of Pheidonian weight (PI. 
XXIV, 1), has as its obverse type an amphora; but wine, not oil, was the chief 
Cean export, and so the type, differing from the oil-jar device of Athens, is a 
tall pointed wine-amphora without handles. There still exists a treaty of the 
fourth century B.c. between the peoples of Athens and Carthaea* specifically 
renewing an older treaty which guaranteed to the Athenians the monopoly of 
the fine red earth, or ruddle, for which the island was famous in those days. 
How old the original treaty was there is no means of ascertaining, but it should 
be noted that about 600 B.c. Attic pottery of the fine clay from Kolias®> had 
begun to appear, and Cean ruddle was a necessary ingredient if the pots were to 
have the bright red-orange colour which was so greatly admired. In the products 
of the potters’ factories Athenians exported their oil, Ceans their wine, and the 
first stamped their coins with the picture of an oil-jar, the second placed a 
tapering wine-amphora upon their money. This first Carthaean coin possibly 
comes from the Santorin Find®, in which a single didrachm with an amphora 
was recorded as found in the company of many island pieces of Pheidonian 
weight of which the majority were Aeginetan “turtles.” 

The coins of Athens and Carthaea must have circulated equally in either 
state, being struck on the same standard, up to 594 B.c., when Solon, reducing 
the coinage from the Pheidonian to the older “Attic” standard, marked the 
change by altering the type and placed the amphora within the circle of a 
shield’. ‘The people of Carthaea did not reform their standard, looking less as 


1 Names of demes in Ceos, Kozpos, poBadw6ods, Pyyees (thus Pridik, J.c.) correspond to the Attic 
demes Kézpos, HpoBdAw6os, @yyovs: I.G. xi, fasc. 5, 544. See also pai RES St, Wy 90, 435400 a 
certain Megacles as founder of Carthaea. 

2 Zeus, Athena, Apollo, Dionysos and in all probability Hephaistos, were among the chief deities 
in Ceos. Pridik, l.c.p. 132ff.; p. 140. 

3 Pindar, Paean, iv, for the Ceans to Delos; Paean, v, for the Athenians to Delos. The Ceans had 
a banqueting room in Delos, Hdt. iv, 35. 

4 B.C. 360-350; J.G. 11, i, 546; Hicks, Hill, Gr. Hist. Inscr. No. 137. Coresia and Iulis in Ceos made 
identical treaties with Athens at the same time. For the Cean ruddle (iAros) cf. Theophrastus, de lap. 
51 to 53. 

5 Suidas s.v. KwdAuddos kepaynes. The mixing of ruddle (Lat. rubrica) with clay is first ascribed 
to Butades the Sicyonian (Pliny, H.N. xxxv, 152), who must be dated at least as early as the seventh 
century B.c. Cf. Pauly, R.E. iii, 1, 1079, 40. Walters, Hist. Ancient Pottery, i, p. 205. 

6 W. Wroth, N.C. 1884, p. 270, quoting Borrell’s list of the Find: “‘1 Plain vase without handles” 
(the italics are mine). I am indebted to Dr Galster, Curator of the Royal Cabinet in Copenhagen 
(where the didrachm—illustrated Pl..X XIV, 1—now is), who writes that the coin was acquired in 
1846. He adds: “‘‘It is very possible that this specimen really is from the Santorin Find.” 

* See § 12 below. 
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Athenians did for trade with Egypt and the West, because perhaps they sold 
their wine chiefly in the Aegean and Peloponnese; but they too marked the 
occasion by an alteration in their coin types, for they now added a dolphin to 
the picture, placing it beside the amphora. A sequence of their later didrachms 
and fractions is shown on PI. XXIV, 2 to 9, and the latest of these larger coins 
has within the depressions of the reverse incuse the letters KAP, first syllable of 
the city’s name. The earliest in date of these coins must be the half drachmae 
(Pl. XXIV, 4, 5 to 7), three of which are struck from the same pair of dies. 
The amphora on these is Athenian in shape showing the influence of the Attic 
on the Carthaean mint; but the dolphin, which gradually became filled in on 
this die, marks the issue as of Cean origin. 

§9. It is difficult to estimate how long before 594 B.c. the Athenians may 
have begun to issue coins. For the didrachms six punch-dies and five anvil-dies 
have been recorded; and, had coins of the fourth?, instead of those of the end 
of the seventh century B.c., been under consideration, it might have been 
possible to estimate with some accuracy how long a period these covered. 


I have shown elsewhere? that at the chief Olympian mint in a prosperous period 


25 punch-dies were in use over 20 years, while in the same mint during a 
subsequent period of commercial depression only nine punch-dies covered a 
period of eleven years*+. Now Athenian commerce in the years before Solon’s 
reform was of little account, and the economic distress so vividly pictured by 
Aristotle and Plutarch must have depressed trade to no small extent. It is 
therefore probably not too much to allow some fifteen years for the employment 
of six punch-dies, especially when one perceives the bad state into which such 
a punch as Pr was allowed to get before it was finally replaced by a new one. 
Tradition said® that in the “ Laws”’ of Draco (621 B.c.?) fines were still expressed 
in cattle, and it is in any case probable that coined money was only introduced 
in Athens a few years after his legendary date. 

So far our researches have shown that before the days of the Solonian legis- 
lation Athens, or the Athenian merchants, issued a coinage on the Pheidonian 
standard, conforming to the weight and character of the money current in the 
seventh century in Peloponnesus and some Aegean isles—money of a kind 
which was with great probability first struck by Pheidon of Argos as master of 


1 5,6, 7 are in London, Jameson collection and Berlin. Observation of the gradual filling in of 
the punch shows 5 to be the first, 7 the last to be struck. On the obverse die the dolphin, clear on 5, 
was half-filled in (with adhering silver or dirt) when 6 was struck, and all but obliterated when 7 
came from the die. The Paris specimen, B.T.II, i, Pl. LX, 2, is in the same state as 7 in the Berlin 
collection, the dolphin being all but filled in. 

2 Cf. Newell’s admirable calculation of the number of dies used per annum at Alexandria ad Issum. 
Amer. Journ. Num. liii (1919), li, p. 41. 

3 Temple Coins of Olympia, Cambridge, 1921, and Nomisma, viii. 

4 Lc. pp. 21, 37, 38, 43. As to the proportion of anvil-dies in Attic mints in later years see 
§ 85. 
5 Pollux, Onom. ix, 61. But see Sandys, Aristot. Constit. of Athens*, 1912, p. 18, col. 1. The whole 
passage, Ath. Pol. 4, 3, 7 dé raéts to 23, vopov is almost certainly an anachronistic insertion. 
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Aeginat. Sir William Ridgeway has pointed out that “silver coins unless they 
weighed 135 grains (8:75 grammes) are not described as silver staters, but are 
regularly termed didrachms?.” ‘The sentence quoted at the head of this chapter 
proves to be a fresh example of this rule, for Aristotle, after describing the 
reform in the currency adds the significant words, “‘ whereas the primitive type 
of coin was a didrachm.” ‘These early Athenian coins of Pheidonian weight 
appear to support anew the interpretation® which regards didrachmon in this 
passage as a reference to a heavy coin. 

There is no means of knowing to what ultimate source Aristotle* owed his 
information, but the truthfulness and excellence of the source is proved by the 
existence of these same Athenian coins of pre-Solonian date, “the primitive 
type of coin that was a (Pheidonian) didrachm.”’ 


1 Strong arguments in support of the Pheidonian origin of the Aeginetan money have been recently 
advanced by P. N. Ure, Origin of Tyranny, ch. vi. Cf. also § 92 ff. below. 

2 Origin of Currency, p. 307. ‘The rule, however, has occasional exceptions. 

3 Sandys, Aristot. Constit. of Athens*, p. 41, col. 1. dpxatos, a, ov in other passages of the Ath. Pol. 
refers to pre-Solonian objects or events. Cf. 3, 1; 8, 2. 

4 F. E. Adcock in Klio, xii, 1912, p. 1 ff. shows that Androtion’s Afthis is the source of much in 
the Ath. Pol.; but he regards the 1oth chapter as a “‘ polemic against Androtion,”’ and suggests (p. 5) 
that it may give us “the results of research by Aristotle.’ ‘The suggestion is, to say the least, attractive 
when we note Aristotle’s interest in coinage generally (Pol. 12574, 35 ff.), and particularly as regards 
the money of Agrigentum, Himera, Rhegium, 'T'arentum and Tenedos (ap. Pollux, Onom. iv, 174; 
ix, 80; v, 75; ix, 80; and ap. Steph. Byz. s.v. Tévedos). Cf. also Nissen in Rhein. Mus. 1894, who sees 
traces of Aristotle’s interest in contemporary coinage. He was probably the first scientific numismatist. 
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aXN adyete AevKoTrodes... 
vov Of vov avnBhoat Tad... 
ARISTOPH. Lysisty. 664. 


§1o. ‘Since the many were in slavery to the few! the people rose against the 
upper class. The strife was bitter, and for long they were opposed to one 
another, until at last, by common agreement, they chose Solon to be mediator 
and Archon, and committed the whole constitution into his hands?.” ‘The 
account which Aristotle gives of the miseries of Attic farmers—miseries bred 
from the changed economic conditions which current coin brought in its train 
—the poignant tales of mortgaged farms, enslaved children and men transported 
who forgot the use of Attic speech®—all i is so vivid that it 1s easy to realize how 
Solon was ever afterwards looked upon as the greatest liberator of the Athenian 
people. 

Later democratic tradition made of Solon the champion and the founder of 
democracy, but, when there have been cleared away such accretions as may 
have been added by later writers to the story4, the personality of Solon still 
stands out as that of a truly great man. ‘Though of noble descent® he was a 
trader in an age of merchant princes, a man whose trade could only prosper if 
faction ceased at home, a man of the world whose disinterestedness made him 
entirely suited to his task. 

“Before his legislation he carried through his cancellation of the debts, and 
after it the augmentation in the standards of weights and measures, and of the 
currency®.” The order is significant and logical. The crying needs of the 
enslaved people came first, then a code of law to establish order at home, and 
last a far-sighted reform that would open the way to the world-markets and to 
prosperity for Athens. ‘This last must now be our main consideration. 

Two points of importance must be made clear. In the first place a pre- 
Solonian Attic coinage existed’, and it is therefore obvious that those scholars 
are at fault who claim that no alteration took place in the coin-standard®. This 
Solon did change from the Pheidonian to another system. 

Secondly it cannot be claimed that Solon’s new standard coins were drachms, 
and that in a moment of national stress he resorted to a standard heavier than 
the one previously in use®. Every historical parallel shows that the threat of 
bankruptcy is met by a debasement of currency or by some kindred measure 


1 “By reason of the hardness of the money-lenders.” Plut. v. Sol. xiii, 3. 

* Ath. Pol. 5. 3 Solon, Fragm. 36 (Bergk). 

4 Cf. Adcock in Klio, xii, 1912, p. 1 ff. 

5 He belonged to the family of the Medontidae, Plut. v. Sol. 1. Toepffer, Att. Genealogie, 1889, 
Pp. 234". 

© Athy Polio. * $5 above. 

8 For a bibliography of the literature of scholars and numismatists see H.N.*, p. 365. 

® As is claimed by Head, H.N.?, p. 366. 
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and not by the converse method. Besides, any other supposition ignores the 
neat parallelism of Aristotle’s sentences: 


And after that (Solon carried through) the increase 


(a) of weights and measures, and _ (4) of the currency. 


for under him the measures the mina which previously contained 
(a) j were made larger than those and (6) {70 was filled out so as to contain 100 
of Pheidon!, drachms. 


The words “increase of currency” can refer only to the increase in the bulk of 
the coinage, which automatically came from a reduction in the weight of its 
units”. Solon introduced not a heavier but a lighter standard3. 

§1z. What was this standard, new to the coinage of Athens, which was to 
facilitate Athenian commerce in such a marked degree? It was not a Euboic 


Fic. 9 a, 6, c. Early coins of Cyrene. 


coin standard, for Euboea had as yet no coinage that can be identified4, but it 
was a standard the same as that already in use at Corinth®; and it is likely that 
the very motives which caused the Corinthians to adopt it prompted Solon to 
resort to a system which had also the advantages of a kind of emergency 
debasement. 


' The raising of the market weights is of course part and parcel of the same emergency legislation. 
A man got more in weight for a lesser sum of money. 

* We have already seen (§ 9) that the following sentence, “‘ whereas the primitive type of coin was 
a didrachm,”’ must refer to the pre-Solonian money with the amphora stamped upon it. 

* No valid support can be gained by those who suppose an increase of standard from the weight 
found in the Persian débris on the Acropolis (scaling about ten tetradrachms) and inscribed DEKA- 
STATEPO[N] (Pernice, Griech. Gewichte, 1894, p. 82 and Plate, fig. 2; -¥.H.S. 1893, p. 128, 
Pl. VII, 54). This seems to belong to the Peisistratic age, and, when Peisistratus introduced the tetra- 
drachm as the principal unit of currency, the tetradrachm became the oratyp, or “standard coin” 
of Athens. In any case the specimen in question is almost certainly a market and not a coin weight. 
Cf. O. Viedebantt, Antike Gewichtsnormen u. M linzflisse, 1923, p. 39-40 footnote. 

4 See Introduction, p. xix. 

* B.M.C. Corinth, etc. p.1, 1; Pl. I, 1. B.T-:H, PeNOSELAZ—O7 VIS TPL XN NVI. 1013502. foN. 
XXli, 1900, p. 235 f., 14-21, Pl. VIII, 3, 4. It is not improbable that Cypselus initiated the Corinthian 
coinage. 
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There can be little doubt that this system was, as Professor P. Gardner in 
his most recent book! has made clear, the system on which were struck the 
earliest coins of Cyrene (Fig. 9)?. The merchants of that State had first coined 
on the standard most acceptable in Naucratis®, where they meant to do the 
bulk of their trade; the merchants of Corinth were not slow to follow, and 
Naucratis—proof of this—has yielded up plentiful remains of Corinthian ware? ; 
the merchant Solon with his eye on the Delta followed the wise precedent of 
Corinth and Cyrene, and in the Athenian sherds and pots found there® in our 
day we read the tale of Attic trade in Egypt. 


After all this ‘“‘Cyrenaic” standard was no real novelty in Hellas, for it 


approximated closely to the old Homeric gold ox-unit estimated at some 8°75 
erammes (135 grains)®. The Pheidonian standard had another origin’, and 
this system Solon abandoned in 594 B.c. adopting the standard, henceforward 
to be known as “ Attic,” which Corinth had borrowed from Cyrene, and thence 
had passed on westwards to Sicily, South Italy and Etruria. Southward to Egypt, 
westward to Etruria8—to lands where Attic money was acceptable and later 
famous®—the merchantmen carried the rich vases from Athenian potteries and 
the amphorae containing the precious olive oil. 


GROUP B 
594 B.C. to 561 B.C. 
Didrachm punch-dies 24 Coinssaae. : : : P32 
Didrachm anvil-dies 23 Number of didrachms recorded 45 
§ 12. , GROUP Bi 


594 B.C. to ca. 590 B.C. 
Official Badge: Amphora on a Shield 
Pl. I, P7A6 to PgA7 (Catalogue Nos. 11 to 13) 


1 Hist. of Ancient Coinage, 1918, p. 219 ff. But this system was not, as he claims, the Egyptian 
Kedet (Kat or Kite) with its tenfold multiple the Deben, for the Kedet weighed about 9:0 g. (139 grains). 
"For details of the standards see the metrological chapter below, § 86 ff. 
2°aq. Paris: 17°21 ¢. (265-6). B.1 lips) 1073.3 ble sii: 
b. ‘London? 8°62 &) (43371). Let 10 7Gu bla Lois. 
c. Paris: 17:10 g. (264:0). I.c. 1985. Pl. LXIII, 8. 

a and b Silphium seeds, c, Silphium plant and seed. 

3 See § 97 and § 86 ff. for a discussion of the whole metrological question. 

4 Prinz, Funde aus Naukratis, 1908, p. 73 ff. 

5 Prinz, l.c. p. 75 ff. Fragments of thirteen different Athenian vases and very many Kleinmeister 
Attic cups were found on the site. 

6 Sir W. Ridgeway, Origin of Currency, p. 153. 

7 'The discussion of which must be postponed, cf. § 92 ff. below. 

8 Prinz, l.c. p. 80, points out that although Athens had no factory of her own at Naucratis she, 
nevertheless, succeeded during the sixth century in getting a firm footing there for the sale of her 
goods. So many Attic vases have been found in Etruria that savants of the eighteenth century believed 
them to be Etruscan. 

9 Hoards containing Athenian coins have been found in Egypt; see Appendix, Finds Nos. IV, V. In 
the west the most important is the Taranto Find (Appendix, No. VIII). Attic tetradrachms frequently 
turn up in Sicily. 
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The amphora remained the type—a type which may now be called the Civic 
badge—on the Athenian coinage for some little while after Solon’s reform of 
the currency, and the coins themselves betray no alteration in fabric or technique, 
save that being lighter in weight they are a little thinner than the older pieces. 
1. I, P7A6 to PgA7) and obols (Pl. IV, «, A) continued to be 
issued, and the latter at first were in every respect save weight 
similar to those of the Pheidonian standard!. But in the type of 
the standard coin a significant alteration was made. Though he 
was not, as the Athenians later liked to think, the founder of the 
Democracy, Solon did first instil into the people of Athens the 
Y civic sense, for to him was due the quaint law which disfranchised 
that citizen who took neither side in party strife?. Solon, therefore, 
raised the coin-type of the amphora to civic dignity by presenting 
it in the guise of a coat-of-arms carved within the circle of a shield. 
The love of “heraldry”? was strong in the sixth century as is 
manifest from the prominence given on Black Figure (B.F.) vases 
_ to shields and their devices, while on Red Figure (R.F.) vases of 
AEE sistas the fifth century they are far less frequent. Aeschylus, champion 

in Munich. of the older generation, reflects this love of heraldic symbols* in 
the long passage describing the blazons of the different heroes in the Seven 
against Thebes*; but Aristophanes, younger in years, gibed at 


Fosses and Scamander-beds, and bloody targes flashing 
With gryphon-eagles bronze-embossed?, 


which seemed mere extravagances of the herald’s art. The sixth century, how- 
ever, set great store by the badge of the individual, for Solon himself enacted a 
law that a gem-engraver must not keep the impression of any ring he sold®, so 
important was the private badge; and, like the individual citizen, the city must 
have her device displayed upon a shield’. Thus it was that vase-painters depicted 
the amphora of Athens borne as a badge upon the shields of Athenian hoplites 
(Fig. 10)§. This city-badge of a shield with an amphora upon it was confined to 
the didrachm, but after a year or two it affected the obol also, which presently 


1 For the heavy ‘‘ Pheidonian”’ obols, see § 5, p. 8 above. 

“Ath. Fol. S..5. -Plutsv. Sol. 20. 

3 Amphiaraos in Sept. c. Theb. was remarkable for having no badge; o7jpa 0 ovk érnv KvKAw, an 
exceptional characteristic. Mr A. D. Nock calls my attention to the fact that, like the three that 
follow, this line was probably applied by the Athenians to Aristeides. Cf. Plut. v. Arist. 3, 4. 

* 374 ff. 

5 Ranae, 928, transl. Gilbert Murray. Cf. also Euripides, Phoen. 1106 ff., who with admirable 
fooling parodies the extravagant heraldry of Aeschylus’ seven champions. : 

6 Diog. Laert. v. Sol. 9, the purpose being to prevent the forgery of a signature. ¢ ns!) 

7 The badge being here the picture of the chief export of the state justifies both Sir W. Ridgeway’s 
doctrine of the commercial origin of early types and Dr G. Macdonald’s doctrine of their heraldic 
origin. 

8 The illustration is from a ‘‘ Tyrrhenian”? amphora in Munich, Elite d. Monum. Céramograph. i, 
p. 202, Pl. LX. Another B.F. amphora in Munich (730) shows the amphora on the shields of two 
warriors. 
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appeared bearing, as a diminutive companion to the big jar, a little o/pé within 
thercircle A(RIGLV eA): . 

There are records of two didrachm anvil-dies (Pl. I A6, A7) with amphorae 
and of three punch-dies belonging to them (P7 to Pg), and one may guess that 
as soon as Solon’s new coinage began to appear in 594 B.C. the mint was required 
to work hard in the production of money struck on the new Attic system. 
Hence it is not surprising to find that obols (Pl. IV, «) of this new issue are 
common, and the didrachms that are still extant must have been issued within 
a space of three or four years at most. 


§ 13. GROUP Bii 


Ca. 590 B.C. 


Official Badge: Triskeles on Shield 
Pl. I, PgA8 (Catalogue No. 14) 


Before Solon was ever elected Archon and legislator the Alemaeonidae had 
been banished from Athens”, according to one report after Solon had induced 
them to submit to trial for the pollution incurred by the murder of the Cylonian 
conspirators in the previous century. Evidently the clan’s presence was regarded 
by him as undesirable in Athens, for his thirteenth table? contained a decree 
which ran: “As many of the disfranchised as were made such before the 
Archonship of Solon shall be restored to their rights and franchise, except such 
as were condemned...on charges of murder...and were in exile when this 
law was published*.” After Solon left Athens on his travels, “for four 
years,” says Aristotle®, “the city lived in peace, but in the fifth year after 
Solon’s Government they were unable to elect an Archon on account of their 
dissensions.”’ “‘The people were again divided into factions while Solon was 
away, those of the Plain being headed by Lycurgus, those of the Shore by 
Megacles son of Alcmaeon®.” ‘The obvious fact is that soon after Solon’s 
departure the Alemaeonidae were back in Athens, and that this was so is proved 
in a most striking manner by the coins. 

During his years of exile Alemaeon himself, the head of the clan, had not been 
idle. Having settled probably in Phocis he entered his horses for the 47th Olympiad 


1 Walters, Hist. Ancient Pottery, i, p. 178, fig. 46. The little coin with the olpé was assigned 
erroneously by Dr Head to Astyra in Caria, B.M.C. Caria, Pl. X, 2. On asking to see the coin in the 
British Museum I found that Mr E. S. G. Robinson had anticipated my discovery that it belongs 
to the didrachms under discussion and had already removed it from “Caria” to ‘‘ Uncertain of 
Euboea.” 

ZOPIute wo Olsr2. 

’ The xvpPes, or tables, were rectangular wooden tablets on which the laws were inscribed; 
cf. Schol. in Aristoph. Aves, 1354. Daremberg, Saglio, Dict. d. Antiq. i, 589 s.v. Axones. 

4 uv. Sol. 19. Wilamowitz, Aristot. u. Athen, i, p. 17, regards the law as deliberately framed to leave 
a loophole for the Alcmaeonids’ return, while excluding other exiles. For our purpose it is immaterial 
whether they returned to Athens in 593 or 591 B.c. It is clear that they were back there before 
590 B.C. 
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and won the Chariot-race in 592 8.C. He was the first Athenian to win this honour 
for Athens, and it is likely that this, as well as intrigue, helped to pave the way 
for the family’s return. We next find him mentioned as head of the Athenian 
forces in the Sacred War of the Amphictions against Crisa? about 590 B.C., 
“for,” says Plutarch®, ‘“‘in the records of Delphi as commander of the Athenians 
the name of Alcmaeon is inscribed.’’ Having been exiled by rival nobles the 
Alcmaeonidae, once they were back in Athens, naturally sought revenge against 
the landowners—a revenge for which they could best find opportunity by 
joining the rich merchant-party of the Shore. Perhaps while Megacles headed 
the faction at home his father commanded the Athenian contingent at Delphi, 
for it is obvious that the close friendship between the clan and holy Pytho, a 
friendship productive of much in the future, was already established. 

Fortunately it is known what were the arms—or at least one of the coats-of- 
arms—which the Alcmaeonidae bore in the sixth century B.c., for Aristophanes 
has preserved a reference to them. In a passage of the Lysistrata, where the 
old men in chorus try to hearten one another by appealing to memories of the 
past, they exclaim: 

Come now Leukopodes* (‘‘ Whitefeet”’ or ‘‘ Whitelegs’’), now ’tis our duty, who went to 
Leipsydrion in the days when we still were men—now ’tis our duty to grow young once 
more?®; 
and on this the scholiast gives an illuminating commentary which runs as 
follows: ‘‘Whitelegs®, on account of their having a white badge upon their 
shields; Aristophanes means the people now known as Alcmaeonidae; for they, 
when they were fighting the tyrant Hippias and the Peisistratidae (i.e. in 513 
B.C., or earlier), fortified Leipsydrion.” Hesychius’ adds to our information by 
the remark that Lewkopodes “‘means the Alcmaeonidae because they had white 
feet,” and gives Laispodias* as a nickname for Alcmaeon himself perhaps 
because he had crooked legs. Thus from Aristophanes and the Scholia it is 
possible to gather the clear information that the Episemon, or device, on the 
shields of the Alemaeonidae was a design of bent white legs or of a white leg. 
It is remarkable how frequently this badge, whose popularity had survived to 


Pidtsvivi2s = Cf, Pauly,.h. 2. 1,,1550, 42 tt. 

Bury, Hist. of Greece, p. 862 (note on p. 159) suggests that Alemaeon may have been Polemarch. 
vy. Sol. 11. 

The mss. read Avkézrodes, which is impossible on account of the metre, and all modern editors 
correct to AevKO7Trodes. 

5 Lysistr. 664 ff. and Schol. ad loc. Suidas copies the latter word for word. Emended the com- 
mentary runs: tives 5é AevKdrrodas bia. TO exe eri Tov doridwv éxicnpov AevKOv: 6 dé “Apiotopavys edn 
Tous viv Neyouévous “AAKpawvidas. obdror yap TOAEHov Gpdpevor mTpos ‘Immiav tov tTipavvov Kal Tovs 
Ilevowrrparidas éreixucav TO Aewidpiov. 

6 Cf. Liddell and Scott, Lexicon, s.v. tovs; “the foot from the ankle downwards. . . but also the leg 
with the foot.’ Cf. Ant. Pal. 6, 126, where in the last line the triskeles upon a shield is referred to as 
the triple feet: petye tpisaois Tov Taxdv dvdpa Toaw. 

7 s.v. Avkdrodes (sic). I am indebted to Mr A. B. Cook for calling my attention to an instructive 
paper de Crure Albo in Clipeis Vasorum Graecorum, by C. Goettling, Jena, 1855. 

8 sy. Compare the coins of L. Cornelius Lentulus CRUS (Babelon, Monn. Consul. i, p. 425) 
with a triskeles; and those of P. Furius CRASSIPES (.c. p. 526) with a club-foot as badge. 
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the days of Aristophanes, appears on Attic B.F. vases of the sixth century 
Pigs)? 

side these vase paintings must now be set the Athenian coinage, which can 
be dated almost exactly to 590 B.c. The arms of the Alcmaeonids appear both 
upon a didrachm (PI. I PgA8) which shares a punch-die with the last of the 
Solonian amphorae (Pl. I A7 and Fig. 12)?, and upon a drachm (PI. IV, 8). 
At a later date and under different circumstances an Alcmaeonid issued electrum 
coins and silver diobols, too small to accommodate the larger design on which 


Fic. 11. Athena. Amphora in the Fic. 12. Early Eupatrid didrachms. 
British Museum. 


appeared the single leg (Pl. XIV, A204 and «)*. History makes clear the power 
of the clan in civic politics during these years, and the coins illustrate this to 
perfection, for it was some member of the family who boldly displaced the 
civic Amphora-badge from the shield on the Athenian coins to make way for 
the arms of his own house. 


* Fig. 11 is from an amphora in the British Museum, illustrated by Gerhard, Auserl. Vasenb. iii, 
Pl. CCXLVI; Dr Chase in a monograph on “The Shield-devices of the Greeks” (Harvard Studies, 
xili, 1902, p. 126) has recorded fifteen Attic B.F. vases with the triskeles device; but others, 
including the example figured here, two B.F. amphorae and one B.F. vase in the Naples collection (the 
last with a device of a triskeles and three dots) may be added to his list. I have further noted a fine 
early Panathenaic amphora in the Museum at Nauplia (No. 1) on which Athena carries a shield with 
triskeles device. For the device of a bent leg see § 62 below. 

* 'The coins in Fig. 12 are Catalogue Nos. 13 and 14. e{ Cty 62. 
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§ 14. The constitution of Solon, which had removed the absolute power of the 
nobles, left them their personal influence, for Attica must have been divided 
among the Eupatrid families who commanded the adherence of dependants of 
all the lower classes. Thus it came about that the “Plain” and the “Shore” 
were ranged against each other under the leadership of rival “‘ Houses,” for “‘it 
was not a war of Nobles against Commons, but a war of factions, each of which 
had noble leaders and included all classes of the population'.” 

It is not improbable that the types of the coins, could they be read aright, 
would tell which factions were at certain dates in the ascendant, and for how 
long a period they were predominant. After Solon’s retirement the city was 
still torn by divisions. Twice the people were unable to choose an Archon on 
account of their dissensions; and when in 582 B.c. they had elected Damasias 
he clung to the Archonship for two years and two months until he was forcibly 
expelled from office. 

The connection of the Alcmaeonid triskeles-coins with the first of these party 
fights, which took place in 590 B.c., has been established and it seems that the 
succeeding coins confirm the accounts of faction fights in which first one party 
and then the other seized the administrative power. Coinage is apt to be scarcer 
in times of civil discord than when stable government prevails; thus few 
specimens have survived of the coins which were minted between 590 and 
570)B.C. 

§ 15. From the abundance or scarcity of types, as well as from a study of the 
dies, certain inferences can be drawn. The minor official, or officials*, in charge 
of the mint must have owed their position to the leaders of the party—‘ Plain” 
or “‘Shore”—which was in power; and from 590 B.c. onwards the officials 
issued coins with the badges of their patrons. Sometimes the official might 
keep his post, but under a new patron of the same political party, whereupon 
the official would continue to coin with the badge either of his first or of his 
second patron. But if the balance of parties changed, if the “‘Plain”’ went out 
of power and the “Shore” faction seized the government, then the mint- 
official of the old party would almost certainly lose his post*, and be replaced 
by a new man serving a new patron. Then the issue of coins with the badges of 


1 L. Whibley, Greek Oligarchies, 1896, p. 99. . STAIte Lol. ¥3.. 

3 Perhaps the KwAaxperar, cf. Pauly, R.E. xi, 1068 and Hesych., Suidas, s.v.; also Schol. in Aristoph. 
Aves, 1541. About the duration of the office nothing is known, but they may have held it for longer 
than a year. They continued to act as treasurers down to 403 B.C. 

4 As happens to officials now in Greece when a political turnover takes place. 
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hated opponents would quickly cease; new dies would be cut with the arms of 
the great man of the day who was patron of the new mint-offcial. Thus it is 
that the constant change of types between the years 590 and 570 B.C. reflects 
the constant fluctuations of government in those years of which we have a 
record in Aristotle’s history of the period. 


§ 16. GROUP Biii 


Ca. 589 B.C. to ca. 579 B.C. 


Official Badges: forepart of a horse on shield; 
beetle; 
astragalos on shield; 
cartwheel. 


Pl. I, ProAg, to Pl. II, P15A16 (Catalogue Nos. 15 to 23) 


The forepart of a horse (Fig. 13)! occurs as a shield sign on various Athenian 
vases, which, though obviously later in date than the 
coins under consideration, preserve the tradition of 
the shield device at Athens. It must be borne in 
mind that there were two chief factors which dictated 
the selection of a coat-of-arms among Athenians of 
the sixth and fifth centuries. Normally a man would 
inherit his father’s badge; but alternatively his own 
deeds or fortunes, sometimes a mere personal caprice, 
governed theselection of his coat-of-arms. 'Theclassic 
instance of the last is Alcibiades who “had a golden 
shield made for himself bearing, not the badge of his 

Fic. 13. Hoplite on a vase by J27€bears, but an Eros armed witha thunderbolt. 

Amasis, in Paris. The reputable men of the city looked on this 
procedure with disgust and indignation?.’’ Obviously the normal procedure was 
that of bearing ancestral devices, a custom which accounts for the appearance 
of badges on vases of later date than the coins; for the vase-painter merely 
filled in the blank space on the shield he had drawn with some device with which 
his eyes were familiar in the streets of Athens. 

Four punch-dies are recorded in this series (Pl. I, Pro to P13) and five 
anvil-dies (Ag to Ar3); the latter engraved with a crudely drawn half-horse 
which is obviously earlier in date than the better drawn beast on the coins issued 
some twelve years later (PI. I, Arg to Pl. II, A22). Of the triskeles coins which 
preceded the half-horse coins only one didrachm and one fraction survive, and 
the didrachm used a punch-die made originally for an amphora obverse?. We 


* Our figure is from a vase by Amasis in Paris; de Luynes, Vases, Pl. I. Chase, Harv. Stud. xiii, 
1902, p. 102, cites foreparts of horses as devices on two Attic B.F., and on one Attic R.F., vases. 

® Plut. v. Alcib. 16. Cf. also Athenaeus, 534E. The maintenance of a clan or family coat-of-arms 
is vouched for by other Greek monuments and especially by the Heraclean Tables, C.I.G. ili, p. 709. 
On this subject the most important contribution has been made by J. Brandis in Z.f.N. i, 1874, p. 43, 
Beitrdge zur griechischen Wappenkunde. 

3 Cf. fig. 12 above. 
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may therefore perhaps conclude that the triskeles type lasted for no more than 
a year and was followed by the half-horse type! which may have had some two 
to four years’ duration. 

§17. The last of the punch-dies belonging to this type was used both with 
the beetle and with the astragalos anvil-dies (Fig. 14)°, from which one may 


Fic. 15. Hoplite; vase by Hischylos Fic. 16. Fragments of a Panathenaic amphora. 
in the British Museum. 


suppose that the beetle die was only in service for a very brief period?. On a 
vase by the potter Hischylos (Fig. 15)*, who combines B.F’. and R.F. methods 
(ca. 520-500 B.c.)°, there is a beetle borne as a shield sign by a racing hoplite. 


1 The half-obol figured on Pl. IV, y may belong to this issue as does the drachma—PI. IV, y. The 
latter is not, as Six (N.C. 1895, p. 184, note 44) claims: “‘Surfrappé sur une hémidrachme a la roue.”’ 
I have ascertained that this is not the case from a study of the coin itself in the Athenian Numismatic 
Museum. 

2 'The three specimens in Fig. 14 are Nos. 19, 20, 21 a of the Catalogue. 

3 On the other hand a number of obols are known with the beetle (Pl. IV, 4) and none with the 


astragalos. 
S Bet Mus. E6, Gat: Vases; 11, Pl. 1. 5 Walters, Hist. Anc. Pottery, i, p. 420. 
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The astragalos (Pl. I, A1s5) is a device more suited, on account of its shape, to 
plastic than to pictorial treatment; but one instance of its appearance as a 
shield sign there seems to be, and that upon an early Panathenaic amphora. No 
more than a few fragments of this vase survive (Fig. 16)’, but sufficient to 
enable us to reconstruct the second racing hoplite who bears upon his shield a 
device which can be no other than a large knuckle-bone. 

It is hardly possible to arrive at any certain conclusion regarding the signifi- 
cance of these devices. The forepart of a horse, like the later equine types, is 
equally appropriate to various Athenian noble families whether they trace their 
descent from Poseidon, from Erechtheus? or from the horseman Nestor?. The 
scarab or scaraboid was in the sixth century the normal shape for engraved 
stones used as seals, and it is likely that the religious veneration in which the 
Egyptians held* the mystic insect caused the Hellenes to value it as a prophy- 
lactic emblem. As a magistrate’s symbol it occurs on coins of Abdera® and on 
the famous tetradrachm of Aetna®. Kantharos was the usual Greek name for 
the insect, and this name was later a familiar one at Athens, for a comic poet 
Kantharos won the prize there in 422 B.c.’ Conceivably, then, an earlier 
Kantharos bore a scarab as his crest. 

§ 18. Equally obscure is the badge of an astragalos upon the shield. It has 
been conjectured® that divination by astragaloi® was practised at the temple of 
Athena Sciras near Phalerum?!°, and if this temple was linked with the Sciro- 
phoria—the annual festival of Athena Sciras, Demeter and Kor€é—in which the 
priest and priestess of Erechtheus and Athena Polias were the chief figures, 
then the astragalos might be conceived of as a symbol of some member of the 
Eteobutadae, the clan in which these priestly offices were hereditary". If we 
but had the clue to it there i is, however, in all probability some simpler explana- 
tion of the badge, which occurs also as a type on coins of Cyprian Paphos", 
and beside the head of Athena on coins of Selge in Pisidia!’. 

§ 19. Next in the sequence comes the didrachm with the cartwheel (PI. I, 
P15A16), a badge which appears as a shield device, seen in profile, on an Attic 
B.F. vase by Nikosthenes (Fig. 17)!*. Though this cross-bar wheel—evolved 
from the primitive block wheel—was of early origin it survived for long after 
the spoked wheel had come into general use for chariots, but it was never used 


Figured in B.S.A. xvi, 1909-10, Pl. XIII. The surviving sherds are shaded in our illustration. 
The first “horseman.” Cf. Roscher, Lex. i, 1297, 30. 
Iliad passim. 'Toepfter, Att. Geneal. 1889, Alcmaeonids, Paeonids, Peisistratids, Medontids, etc. 


1 
3 
4 Hadt. iii, 28, tells of the scarab mark upon the tongue of the bull Apis. 
9 


PE BIM-Ca dD hrace, p. 07.023. 6 Hill, Coins of Ancient Sicily, Pl. IV, 13. 
Pauly, R.E. x, 1884, 47. 8 Beulé, Monn. d’Athénes, Paris, 1858, p. 22. 
Pauly, R.E. s.v. Aorpayadopavreia, ii, 1793. 10 Pollux, Onom. ix, 96. Et. Mag. 717, 30. 


4 Lycurgus, leader of the “ Plain,” belonged to this clan. 'Toepffer, Att. Genealog. p. 119 f. 

2 B.M.C. Cyprus, Pl. VII, 1-3. The Astragalos as a symbol is likewise found on coins of Idalium, 
l.c. Pl. V, 9-16, and at Abdera and Aenus, cf. d. Antik. Miinz. N. Griechenl. 11, i, (i), Index III. 

ISS BVUC. Ly Ciasetcs PIG XIX as: 

4 Inthe Louvre. Wien. Vorlegebl. 1890-1, Pl. V, 1b. Our figure shows a “‘ full-face”’ reconstruction 
to the left of the actual vase-picture. 
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for anything but the country cart’. If the later wheels of Group B (PI. II, A24 
to A28) are in any sense “shorthand” for a chariot, then this wheel is by 
analogy “shorthand” for the country farmer’s cart, and might be the badge 
of some well-to-do farmer raised to high 
=——~ === political office. During this period the farmers 
came into prominence for a short time under 
the following circumstances. After the ejection 
of the Archon Damasias the number of the 
archons was raised temporarily from nine to 
ten, of whom five were to be Eupatridae, three 
men of the agricultural party and two of the 
labour party. From Aristotle’s words it is 
probable that this “‘ coalition”’ lasted onlyfor a 
a ~~ __—~-year, its main object having been theexpulsion 
Fic. 17. Warrior from a vase by Nikosthenes. of Damasias from power. Opposing parties 
combined their forces because the archon was aiming at the establishment of a 
tyranny*. It seems a curious coincidence that at some time within this period the 
agricultural party secured three posts among the archons, and that the wheel of 
an agricultural vehicle appears on the coinage. The cross-bar wheel appears 
under ox-carts on coins of the Derrones’, and as a reverse type on those of some 
Paeonian tribes®; it further occurs on a didrachm of Melos’, and on certain 
Etruscan silver coins’. No obols with this type seem to be known in the 
Athenian Series, and it is perhaps to this whole period of faction and unsettled 
government that one should assign some of the little unclassified pieces (Pl. IV, 
¢, €C, ee) of Attic weight and fabric which have a leaf, or an apple, or a frog 
for type, and which cannot be placed definitely at present for lack of larger 
units with the same types. 


§ 20. GROUP Biv 
Ca. 580 B.C. 
Official Badge: Bull to left 
Pl. I, P16A17 and Fig. 18 (Catalogue No. 24) 


To this period probably it is safest to assign one of the most interesting of all 
the Eupatrid didrachms; this is the recently discovered piece, with the type of 


1 Cf. H. L. Lorimer, 7.H.S. 1903, p. 132 ff., on The Country Cart of Ancient Greece. On the reverse 
of the Burgon amphora, Brit. Mus. B. 130, the oldest Panathenaic amphora extant, is a two-horse 
country cart with a cross-bar wheel. v. Brauchitsch, Die Panathen. Preisamphoren. 1910, p. 6 f. 

2 As they probably are; see ch. v, § 23 below. 

° Ath. Pol. 13. The two inferior parties are termed aypovxou and dypwovpyot, 

4 Sidgwick, Class. Rev. viii, 1894, p. 333 f. regarded Damasias as a noble aiming at the Tyrannis; 
Schoeffer, Pauly, R.E. iv, 2037, as a man acting for himself and independent of parties. 

Eee xix LOLOL isi), ty AN. op. 202, fig 120. 

pelchiaeanse J AN t.calleiVa, 23% eNO peiogs Bil, li, Ply XLUEX..‘lyntenoi, 7...A.N. 
Pom AmlNew2O whl Ne tt Coss ball Lal 

Reve INU LOOO es ElavVe 5 abel. Leiinel. GOXLI or3. 8 See below, § 106. 
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a bull #h Fi ne 18 and Pl. I ae which must either have preceded or followed 
==, closely upon the didrachms with the device of 

a whole or a half horse. 

\ Like all the other types of the Eupatrid 

7 coinage this bull appears to be the coat-of- 
5 ~~ arms of some Athenian family or individual, 

Fic. 18. Early Eupatrid didrachm. for it is frequently found as a shield device 
on Attic pottery. Upon one early R.F. vase (Fig. 19)? the shield sign is indeed 
almost a facsimile of the coin-type. 

Now since this coin is, like the later pieces with the bull’s head?, clearly of 
Athenian issue, one cannot but bring it into 
relation with the well-known statement of Philo- 
chorus about Athenian money. That writer, 
after stating that the coins of his time were 
tetradrachms with the types of an owl and the 
head of Athena, added the information that the 
coins in use “‘ before (the ‘owls’) were didrachms, 
and had the type of a bull*.”” Possibly Philo- 
chorus, who was Hieroskopos at Athens in 306 
B.C., may have seen such coins as ours among 
temple treasures®; possibly he may have seen 
early “‘ox”’ or “cow coins”’ of other states® and 
mistaken them for Athenian. On the other hand 
he may have based his statement on tradition 
which now proves to be correct. His description 
of reverse and obverse of the later tetradrachms 
tallies with the actual coins; and, though too 

Fic. 19. Hoplite. Vase in the much stress must not be laid upon an omission, 
asa en Ee it should be noted that only one type is men- 

tioned for his bull-didrachm. From this one could at any rate presume that he 
is referring to coins, like this Athenian piece, without a reverse type. Clearly 


1 In the dimensions of the incuse and in the width of the intersecting bands on the reverse the 
coin corresponds with the pieces which have for type the cross-bar wheel, the horse and the forepart 
of a horse (P15A16 to P1gA22). The punch-die produced an incuse of 10°5 x (approx.) Io mm. 
(cf. Catalogue, No. 25). The weight of the coin (in my collection), which has suffered from corrosion 
and a flaking of silver from off the edge, is 7°74 g. (119°5 grains). Even so it is heavier than several 
didrachms recorded in the Catalogue. 

2 A vase in the Brit. Mus. Our figure is taken from Amn. d. Inst. 1875, Pl. FG. Chase, Harv. Stud. 
XIli, 1902, p. 98, cites five Attic R.F. vases with this device, while on p. 99 he mentions three Athenian 
B.F. vases with the forepart of a bull. 

3 See below, § 34. 

4 Philochorus ap. Schol. in Aristoph. Aves, 1106, H yAav€g ext Xopayparos nV Tetpadpaxpon, os Didd- 
Xopos" exhyOn d€ TO vOopiopa TO TeTpadpax pov TOTE Kg yravé. nv yop 7 pads erionpov Kal Tpocwrrov 
’"AOnvas, TOV T por Epwv dudpaxpov ovtwv, érionpov dé Boty éxyovrwv. F.H.G. i, p. 410, 154. 

5 Cf. C. Gilbert in Neue Jahrb. f. Philolog. Leipsic, 1896, p. 541. 

6 Such as coins of Corcyra, B.M.C. Thessaly, etc. Pl. XXI, 1; Eretria, B.M.C. Central Greece, 
Pl. XXIII, 1-6; Chalcidice, ¥..A.N. 1919, Pl. XVIII. 
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the Atthidographer’s statement is verified by fact, though the type itself is no 
echo of prehistoric days when cows and oxen were the units of barter. 

The bull device simply takes its place amid the many other heraldic devices 
on the Eupatrid money. Such is the plain but unromantic explanation of the 
bull as a type upon Athenian coinage. 


S21 GROUP Bv 


Ca5570,B.C, 10.€@,1572.B.C, 
Official Badges: horse to left on shield; 
forepart of bridled horse to right. 
Pl. I, P17A18 to Pl. II, PrgA22 (Catalogue Nos. 25 to 30) 


These types belong together, for they share a punch-die (P17); and the 
horses are obviously somewhat later in date than those on the didrachms struck 


Fic. 20. Shield on a vase Fic. 21. Figure from a vase at 
by Euphronios, in Perugia. Northwick Park. 


some twelve years earlier (Pl. I, Ag to Ar3). In Fig. 13 above is depicted the 
forepart of a horse displayed as a shield sign; and the horse with hogged mane 
standing upon a groundline, as on the coin, is best illustrated from two R.F. 
Attic vases (Figs. 20, 21), each of which shows only half of the shield drawn 
in perspective, but each of which depicts a shield whereon the badge is a 
standing horse. On a fine B.F. amphora in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cam- 
bridge (Fig. 22) Athena herself bears the whole horse as her device. 

This device was equally appropriate to the Medontid, Paeonid or Peisistratid? 
families; but M. Six®, though he dated the coins under consideration rather 


1 Fig. 20 is from a vase by Euphronios (flor. 510 B.c.) in Perugia publ. Gerhard, Auserl. Vasenb. 
iii, Pl. 226. Fig. 21 is from a vase, in the Northwick Park collection, which I am able to publish 
by the kindness of its owner Captain E. G. Spencer Churchill. Besides these Chase, Harv. Stud. 
xiii, 1902, p. 108 f. mentions one horse-device on an Attic B.F. and fourteen on Attic R.F. vases. ‘The 
vase from which Fig. 22 is taken was formerly in the Hope collection. 

'?.$:19.-p. 20, note 3; SNC ISOS sD alo Le 
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later, believed that these pieces were issued under Peisistratid influence, 
claiming that for the father of Hippias and Hipparchus—and he might have 
added ‘‘as well as for the son of Hippocrates!”—the horse is almost un type 
parlant*. There is some reason to think that by this 
period Peisistratus was one of the rising men in the 
party of the “‘ Shore.” His enmity towards the family 
of Miltiades and Cimon of the Philaid clan, which 
supported the landed interests, was probably the 
outcome of political antagonism ; while his friendship 
with the elderly Solon, who had by now returned?, 
and the energetic trade policy which he pursued in 
after years as tyrant are proofs of his sympathies 
with the mercantile party. As yet Peisistratus was a 
supporter of Megacles and the merchants; as yet he 
|g ad not formed that third party of his own, which 
TITILILALELALLL)) Was only a step to raise him to the throne. By 570B.c. 
$bb0 eG ue Muu he was already a great man in Athens, for in that year, 
Fic. 22. Athena: amphora in the P¢thapsas Polemarch*, he captured Nisaea, the portof 
Fitzwilliam Museum. Megara,andSalamis. Later generations of Athenians, 
to whom the great tyrant’sname was odious and who idolized thememory of Solon, 
ignored the inconsistencies involved and gave to the old man the credit of the cam- 
paign, but more impartial historians of other States denied him the leadership in 
the war?. That Solon, by a stirring poem “ of one hundred very beautiful verses ®”’ 
inspired the war no one will question. But it is now clear’ that the strategy 
and tactics of his younger contemporary Peisistratus won for Athens the island 
which was essential to Athenian trade. Only now could the port of Phalerum 
be used in comparative safety, and probably from this time onwards the old 
harbour of Prasiae® began to decline. 

The Athenians showed their perception of the decisive nature of this event 
in a characteristic manner; they instituted an annual ceremony of a semi- 
religious type in which they re-enacted® the stratagem by which the island was 
captured. “An Athenian ship would approach the island in silence at first, and 
then those on board would make an onset with shouts and cries, and one man 
in armour would leap out with a shout of triumph and run to the cliff of Scira- 


' Hdt. i, 59. The Peisistratidae traced their descent from the ‘‘ horseman Nestor.” 

* It is instructive to compare the forepart of the horse (PI. II, Azo) with the horse of Troilus on the 
Francois Vase by Klitias and Ergotimos (ca. 600-550 B.c.). Both beasts have bridles decorated in 
identical fashion with three disks (‘“‘horses’ money”). For the head of the horse drawn by Klitias 
cf. A. B. Cook in ¥.H..S. xxxvii, 1917, p. 120, fig. 3. 

Plut. v. Sol. 1. 

Or Strategos, as is held by Wilamowitz, Arist. u. Athen, i, p. 269. 

E.g. Daimachus of Plataea ap. Plut. Comp. Sol. et Publ. 4. 

8 Plut. v. Sol. 8. 

Since the brilliant work of Wilamowitz on the subject, /.c. i, p. 267 f. 

Cf. §'7 above. The risk of Aeginetan interference with Athenian craft was still great. 
Plut. I.c. 9, uses the word dpwpevor. 
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Now there exists a kylix by the potter Hieron! which E. Petersen has 
cleverly identified as depicting this same commemorative ceremony”. We see 
the procession of Athenians running forward with gesticulations and shouts 
(Fig. 23), their festal attire, and the burning altar alike, denoting the solemnity 
of the “‘act,” and at their head the one man in armour who has already reached 
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Fic. 23. Kylix by Hieron from Vulci. 


the cliff Sciradion and begins to mount it. But there is one point which may 


have a significance hitherto overlooked. The single armed man bears a shield 
on which the device is the forepart of a horse. 


Does the single armed actor represent Peisistratus the polemarch or strategos 


1 Floruit ca. 490 B.c. The kylix was found at Vulci. 
2 Jahrb. d. K. deutsch. arch. Inst. xxxii, 1917, p. 137. 
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of the original episode? If M. Six was right in claiming this badge as the device 
of Peisistratus!, it would seem that he does. 

As far as the coins are concerned it is not unlikely that they appeared a few 
years before Peisistratus won Salamis for Athens, at a time when 
he held some civil post in the government?. Fractions are repre- 
sented by a plated drachm with the forepart of a horse (PI. XXIII, 4)°, 
and perhaps by the half and quarter obols with eyes (PI. IV, #, w). 
The eye appears as a shield sign on B.F. vases (Fig. 24)*; and the 
little coins might well depict a horse’s eye as the little billon coins 
of Lesbos® depict the eyes of the young bulls which figure on the 
larger units. 

About this time there appears the first significant hint at the 
expansion of Athenian trade which followed on the Solonian 
monetary reform of twenty years before, for two didrachms of this 
Hove ton period, one with the whole horse, the other with the forepart of 
an Attic vase. the animal®, formed part of a hoard discovered at Sakha in the 


Egyptian Delta. 


1 We must not suppose that, when this vase was painted in the first years of the fifth century, the 
memory of Peisistratus was hated. There was still a strong Peisistratid party in Athens, and his reign 
was remembered as ‘“‘a golden age” (Ath. Pol. 16, 7: How and Wells, Comm. on Hadt. ii, p. 359); 
consequently his exploit and even his device would be a popular subject for a vase picture. 

2 Perhaps the earlier half horse (Pl. I, Ag to A1r3) is the badge of some older member of the 
Peisistratid family. 

3 This plated coin had, of course, a genuine prototype from which the ancient forgery was copied. 

4 From Gerhard, Auserl. Vasenb. iii, Pl. 263. Besides this example Chase, Harv. Stud. xiii, 1902, 
p. 105, mentions four eye-devices on Attic B.F. pottery. 

5 Cf. B.T.II, i, Pl. XV, 14, for young bulls’ heads; Pl. XV, 2, for eyes of the bulls. For the manner 
of drawing horses’ eyes on Attic B.F. vases cf. 7.H.S. xxxvii (1917), p. 120, figs. 3, 4. The eye, whether 
on a coin, shield or vase ranked as a potent apotropaion. As to the little Athenian coins with the eye, 
it is, of course, possible that a didrachm may one day turn up with the type of an eye. In such an 
event the fractions would have to be associated with the larger coin. 

6 Appendix, Find no. IV. 
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KaddXotov ai peyadoroXues “APavat 

mpootutov AXKpavidav evpva ever ryeved 

KpnTlo aovoav 

immotar Baréo bat. 

PINDAR, Pyth. vii, I. 

§ 22. From the date of their return from exile in the early years of the sixth 
century down to the age of Cleisthenes the great family of the Alcmaeonidae 
exercised a most potent influence on Athenian affairs, and it would be surprising 
indeed if they had not left their mark upon a coinage which records so much of 
Athenian history and religion. Enquiry has elicited the fact that the triskeles! 
—the coat-of-arms of one member of the clan—appeared on the Athenian 
money about 590 B.c., and an endeavour must now be made to find some 
explanation of this badge. 

The triskeles on early Alcmaeonid coins has a well defined central disc 
(Pl. I, A8; Pl. IV, 8), and Mr A. B. Cook has shown conclusively that the various 
forms of the triskeles are simply ‘“‘zoomorphic transformations of the solar 
wheel,” a point admirably borne out by an early fifth century coin of Aspendus® 
on which the triskeles revolves around a small four-spoke wheel 
(Fig. 25). The central disc is further apparent on some of the 
shield signs which depict the triskeles (Fig. 11 and Fig. 50 below), 
while at times, as on the Alcmaeonid didrachm (PI. I, A8), the 
feet and knees touching the rim of the shield give the impression 

= that the whole design is a wheel with human legs for spokes. Now 
Fic. 25. Coin this solar wheel, as Mr Cook has shown, is linked most closely with 
of Aspendus. the temple of Apollo at Delphi in the form of the Iynx-wheels* 
which hung from the entablature of the temple, one being actually depicted on 
a scene showing Orestes seeking sanctuary at Delphi (Fig. 26)°. 

Of all Athenians the Alcmaeonidae stood in closest relationship to the Delphic 
Sanctuary. Thither they retired when exiled before 600 B.c.®, and once more in 
546 B.C.’; in its defence Alemaeon led the Athenian forces in the first Sacred 
War®. When the temple was to be rebuilt about 514 B.c. the wealthy clan 
obtained the order, exceeded their contract, and built the facade of marble 
instead of stone®; thence they made their first unsuccessful attempt to drive 
the tyrant Hippias from Athens; and there, as we shall later see!, they coined 


Ry te 2 Zeus, i, p. 309. 
3 Lc. p. 305, fig. 235. B.T.II, i, Pl. XXIII, 12 and 16, both from the same punch-die. I am in- 
debted to Mr Cook for permission to reproduce his illustrations of Figs. 25 and 26. 


ee Cn D250 ih. 

®° Lc. p. 260, fig. 188, from a Cista found at Volterra, now in the Archaeological Museum, Florence. 
PEtidt., yi, 1255 Ps tidtevs 03% 3 Plut. v: Sol. 11. 

® Hdt. v, 62. Pind. Pyth. vii. 10 §§ 60-62. 
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money which enabled them to expel the tyrant for ever. Finally Cleisthenes, 
perhaps the greatest of all the House, placed on an Athenian coin, in token of 
gratitude, the head of Delphos, mythical founder of the place (Pl. XXII, aa)?. 

To Apollo, whom they championed, then, it was that the Alemaeonidae owed 
the triskeles device which earned them the sobriquet of Leukopodes. From Apollo 
they borrowed also the triskeles’ “other self,” the solar wheel which formed 
their alternative badge?. 
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Fic. 26. Cista from Volterra. 


§ 23. GROUP Bvi 


Ca. 572 B.C. to ca. 561 B.C. 


Official Badges: solar wheel; 
wheel; 
hindquarters of horse on shield. 


Pl. II, P20A23 to P30A30 (Catalogue Nos. 31 to 42) 


Of exceptional interest is the first didrachm (PI. II, P20A23) to appear with 
the type of the wheel upon it—-the link connecting the triskeles with the ordinary 
wheel type. Such a wheel could never have served under any vehicle, for the 
spokes are prolonged into sharp spikes protruding beyond the rim. Rather is it 
akin to those magic wheels? of the Greeks with jagged spikes around their 


1 A unique coin, in the Berlin collection. Cf. § 75. 

» Instances of alternative crests are not wanting in antiquity. Seleucus I of Syria had two badges: 
(a) the head of a horned horse; Babelon, Rois de Syrie, Pl. II, 9-11 and p. xxiii; (6) an anchor; 
App. Syr. 56. Babelon, /.c. Pl. II, 10, 12-14, 16; cf. B.M.C. Seleucid Kings, Pl. II, 1-3, 6-9. Augustus 
had likewise two different crests or signets: (a) the Sphinx; Pliny, H.N. xxxvii, i (4), Cohen, Med. 
Imp.”, i, p. 67, 313 (6) the head of Alexander the Great; Pliny, /.c. Other cases are cited by J. Brandis, 
Beitrag zur Griech. Wappenkunde, Z.f.N. i, 1874, p. 46. 

3 This kind of wheel was known as popufos, tpoxds or TpoxicKos. 
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circumferences!; and it was only natural that this badge should be quickly 
modified, and should become (as on PI. II, Az4 to A28) a simple chariot wheel. 
This modification was not confined to the coinage, for the sacred temple wheel 
of Delphi itself is depicted (Fig. 26) as that of an ordinary vehicle. 

A fine B.F. Attic vase in the Fitzwilliam Museum? at Cambridge further 
illustrates the solar character of the wheel, for on the vase is a hoplite (Fig. 27) 
who bears as a shield device a design which is a compromise between a stellate 
_ sun and a wheel. The religious symbolism of the wheel was probably less 
clearly understood by the sixth century Hellenes than it is by people who can 
take a wider view than they of the religions and superstitions of mankind’. It 
was sacred to Apollo and that was enough for uncritical minds, but for the 
Alcmaeonidae themselves it had a second and more obvious symbolic meaning, 


Fic. 27. Hoplite; B.F. vase in the Fic. 28. Athena from a vase in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum. British Museum. 


in that it was simply ‘“‘shorthand”’ for a chariot. Such a chariot wheel occurs 
as a shield sign (Fig. 28)* on various Attic B.F. and early R.F. vases, and on 
the one illustrated it is of the characteristic older shape, for at the rim, where 
the spokes join it, there are triangular pieces which give additional strength. 
Both this and the alternative method of strengthening the wheel are shown on 
the coins, for on some of them curved stays branch out on either side of each 
spoke. This type of strengthened wheel is of very early date, for it appears 
under a chariot on a proto-Attic vase which has about it much of the Dipylon 


1 A. B. Cook, Zeus, i, p. 256, fig. 187 a. 

2 Catal. Vases, No. 63. 

3 Sir J. Frazer, Golden Bough, ed. 3. Balder, i, p. 334f. 

4 'The illustration is from a vase in the British Museum, Cat. Vases, ii, Pl. III, No. B.134. Cf. Gerhard, 
Etrusc. u. Campan. Vasenb. Pl. I, As. The inscription runs as follows: EV@OIVETO$ KALOS: 
Chase, Harv. Stud. xiii, 1902, pp. 111, 126, mentions wheels on shields upon B.F. vases in Munich 
and Berlin, and upon four R.F. vases, to which should be added a R.F. amphora in the Vatican 
(No. 85) on which is a warrior with the badge of a four-spoke wheel on a circular shield. I am indebted 
to Mr A. B. Cook for the description made from personal observation. I noted yet another on a B.F. 
panel amphora in the Palazzo d. Conserv. at Rome (on the shield of a warrior). 
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style (Fig. 29)1. ‘The simple four-spoke wheel without stays is of later date and 
is generally shown on the chariots of Sicilian tetradrachms?. In the sixth 
century B.C. both types were, of course, still in use, 
but the die-sequences show that the Alemaeonid coins 
with the simple wheel (PI. III, A46 to A47) were struck 
later than those now under consideration. 

This coinage was plentiful, for, in addition to a 
number of didrachms, many fractions survive— 
drachmae (Pl. IV, 5, <) which are abundant, obols? 
(Pl. IV, v, €), and a hemiobol (PI. IV, aa)—all with 
the older type of chariot wheel. } 

Among the noble families of Attica several were 

Fic. 29. Fragment of a noted for their love of racing, but none was so far 

Pro tea famed as the House of Alcmaeon. It was in honour 

of Megacles, grandson of the Megacles whose wheel perhaps is on the coins, 
that Pindar wrote the Seventh Pythian ode recording 
Victories at the Isthmus five, and one famous victory at the Olympian festival of Zeus, 
and two from Cirrha, won by yourselves, Megacles, and by your ancestors?. 
This list may have been even longer, for another source® records that the great 
Megacles, Peisistratus’ contemporary, won three Olympian victories. 

Thus the wheel badge of this noble stood both for the sacred symbol of 
Pythian Apollo, and as a proud boast of the man whose four-horse chariots 
had gained so many crowns. 

§ 24. In the light of the sequence of this coinage we can now get the accounts 
of Herodotus, Aristotle and Plutarch into better perspective. In the early years 
after Solon’s reforms the faction fights broke out between two parties and two 
only—the merchants and the landed proprietors. Then came the interlude 
brought about by the war against Megara ending in the Capture of Salamis. 
This must have given such advantage to the trading interests that the merchant 
party would have remained politically predominant but for an unexpected turn 
of affairs. Peisistratus, who had won Salamis for Athens, left the ranks of the 
“Shore” faction and formed a third party of his own. It is in Herodotus® that 
the clearest account is presented; “Peisistratus, when the faction strife was on 
foot between the Athenians of the Shore and of the Plain—the former headed 
by Megacles son of Alcmaeon, the latter by Lycurgus son of Aristolaides— 
aiming at the sovereign power, formed a third party.” 


ny a epee shbyo Goyer lel, JANE, 

2 Hill, Coins of Ancient Sicily, Pl. II, 6; Pl. III, 10, 12, etc. 

* The obol (Pl. IV, €) is of exceptional weight, but is nevertheless far too light to be regarded as 
a diobol. 

* dyovti O€ pe Tete pev “IoOpot vikar, pla & exrperns Avds Odvpmids, dv0 § dard Kippas. Pyth. vii, 
13-16. 

5 Schol. ad Aristoph. Nub. 64. 

° i, 59. The accounts in Aristot. Ath. Pol. 13 and Plutarch are more confused; in the latter parti- 
cularly the “‘three party strife’? is dated much too early. 
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Peisistratus, in fact, must have believed that he could find the means, given 
a sufficiency of popular support, to outdo even the wealthy House of Alemaeon. 
But this will appear in its proper place. 

If the merchant party was weakened by the secession of some of its supporters 
to the “Hill party!,”’ as the third faction was called, it may well be that the 
“Shore” was supplanted for a brief period by the party of the “Plain.” At any 
rate in 566 B.c. we find Hippocleides as Archon, a man who belonged to the clan 
of the Philaidae, and who had been the unsuccessful rival of Megacles for the 
hand of Agariste?. Criticism tends to detract from this romance by treating it 
as a pretty tale reflecting merely the political antagonisms 
of two famous men. In any case a Philaid held the 
Archonship?, and to his year it may possibly be right to 
assign the introduction of a strange new type in the 
coinage, a shield bearing the hindquarters of a horse. 

§ 25. Both in the case of a didrachm (Pl. II, P27Az29) 
and of a drachm (PI. IV, ¢) this type shares a punch-die 
with an Alcmaeonid wheel coin, and must therefore be 
regarded as following immediately after it. ‘The type itself 
is an extraordinary one, and purely Athenian; for while it 
occurs on a number of Attic vases (Fig. 30)*, it seems 
unknown as a shield device on any other pottery. The 
Fic. 30. Athena ona vase forepart of any beast, lion, bull, horse, goat, or wolf is 

in the British Museum. yatural enough as a decorative type and familiar from the 
coinage of various cities. But the hindquarters of an animal make a device 
as inartistic as it is extraordinary, and these coins cannot be paralleled by 
any other representation save the appearance upon_Attic vases of the identical 


device. ; 
With a Philaid holding the Archonship in 566 B.c., this badge might have been 
employed by some member of his family if not by Hippocleides himself. 
Of the badges of the old Athenian families which appeared upon the coinage 
of Athens, since about 590 B.C., some account has now been given and for a few 
years longer similar badges were still to appear. Indeed, money devoid of any 


1 Avdxptot, Ath. Pol. 13; Plut. v. Sol. 29; irepaxpior, Hdt. i, 59; Dion. Hal. i, 13; éraxpror, Plut. 
Moral. 763 D. 

2 Hdt. vi, 129, 130. Hippocleides, having been the most favoured suitor of Agariste, daughter of 
Cleisthenes, tyrant of Sicyon, by indecorous behaviour danced away his marriage, and Megacles won 
the lady’s hand. The tale is not without a basis in folklore. 

3 In his Archonship the Greater Panathenaia were first instituted. It has been suggested that 
Peisistratus, though still a private citizen, inspired the idea of this festival. G. v. Brauchitsch, Die 
Panath. Preisamphoren, 1910, p. 77. 

4 Fig. 30 is from a vase in the British Museum (No. 138). Chase, Harv. Stud. xiii, 1902, p. 109, 
cites one R.F. and four B.F. vases, with this shield sign, to which should be added the following: 
a B.F. amphora in Madrid, G. Leroux, Vases Gr. du Mus. Madrid (Paris), 1912, p. 48, Pl. XIII, 71; 
a large B.F. peliké from Caere in the Villa Giulia Museum, Rome; a kylix in the Vatican (Room 1, 
Case E) on which the device occurs twice; a B.F. amphora in the National Museum at Athens (No. 
448).—The last three I have noted personally. Further, the “‘hindpart of a dog,” Brit. Mus. Vases, 
571, on a B.F. lekythos is possibly only the badly drawn hindpart of a horse. 
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pronounced civic characteristics might have continued for centuries at Athens 
—as in fact it did continue in Cyzicus and Phocaeat—but for a sudden fate or 
fortune which befel the State. 

In 561 B.c., in the Archonship of Comias, Peisistratus seized the Acropolis 
and made himself tyrant of Athens, winning his power mainly by means of his 
money and stamping a new character upon the money to which he owed his 
power. 

1 In the electrum coinages of these cities the incuse reverse was never abolished, and the civic 
badge (tunny at Cyzicus; seal at Phocaea) occupied a subordinate place, the mint official’s, or other 


magistrate’s, badge filling the whole field exactly as it does on the Athenian Eupatrid coins of the 
sixth century. 
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§ 26. Later Athenians, who revelled in democracy and enjoyed the privileges 
of “the great triobol clan!,” looked back with feelings of real horror to the time 
when a tyrant had been master of the State. They forgot that to him Athens 
really owed both her greatness and the “Laurian owls?” of which they were 
proud, and remembered only the harshness of Peisistratus’ son Hippias. These 
same Athenians who almost canonized the merchant Solon heaped -execrations 
upon the name of Peisistratus, the imperial capitalist. 

His estates lay near Brauron not far from the mining district of Laureion, 
and the evidence for the early working of silver? in the Laurian district has been 
convincingly marshalled by Professor Ure’. If, as we have seen reason to 
believe, Peisistratus was at first a supporter of the merchant faction of the 
Shore he must have seen that Megacles, son of Alemaeon, owed his power to 
the length of his purse, and, since the metal lay at his hand, he proceeded to 
make a purse longer than that of Megacles. 

Solon, an old man by now, warned the Athenians against Peisistratus®, per- 
ceiving the danger to the State of great wealth in the hands of one man. That 
same currency, in the development of which his own manipulations had played 
so large a part, was threatening to enslave the Athenians by its very abundance; 
whereas thirty odd years previously its scarcity had been the cause of their 
distress. 

Solon’s denunciations aroused the suspicions of the oligarchs in power and 

' Aristoph. Eq. 255: 3 yépovres jAtactal, pparopes tpiwdAov. 

2 Aristoph. Av. 1106. 

8 Cr: $852,103; 

* There can no longer be any doubt that the Attic mines were worked before the middle of the sixth 
century B.c. Cf. Ure, Origin of Tyranny, p. 46 f. Hardly convincing, however, is that author’s equation 
of the Diakriot, etc. with miners, attractive though his parallel of Bergleute may be. It is possible that 
for his coup d’Etat Peisistratus armed miners as well as discontented mountaineers and villagers, 
bringing them as a contingent to join the turbulent elements of the city. Hdt. terms the third faction 
taepdxpio. and uses the word izepaxpia elsewhere (vi, 20) in a sense that cannot possibly refer to 
a mining district. 

5 Fragm. 2 (13), 5-7: 

avtot d€ Pbeipew peyadyv rodw appadinow 
aato BovrAovrar xpypace TreOdpevor. 
Syjpov O iyyewovav adiKos voos, K.T.A. 
and after Peisistratus held the tyranny he wrote Fragm. 7 (17), 3-4: 
a Rar rere eis b€ ovapxov 
dypos aidpein dovAoctvny erecev. 
Mr Adcock points out to me that conceivably these passages may refer to the time of Damasias. 
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a serious attempt was made on the life of Peisistratus’. The popular conqueror 
of Nisaea and Salamis was granted the protection of a guard of private police 
armed with truncheons?. With this guard he could seize the Acropolis as Cylon 
seized it nearly a century before, but with no other support he would have 
failed as did Cylon. Peisistratus had a firmer foundation for his power, for in 
addition to the reputation of a soldier he possessed a winning manner, a 
generous nature and enormous wealth. 

§27. It is conceivable that he began by coining money privately shortly 
before he won the throne, as he certainly did in the Pangaean district of Paeonia 
during his long exile*. What was possible in Paeonia was also possible at 
Brauron or in Laureion, and many a Roman general in later ages coined in the 
Provinces silver which was gladly accepted in Rome*. But Peisistratus was 
determined to make his money more attractive both in type and quality than 
the money the Eupatridae issued in Athens. 

The Greater Panathenaia had been instituted five years before he seized 
the reins of government. The national consciousness of the Athenian people 
was beginning to develop; and the outward manifestation of this growth was 
an ever-increasing zeal for the worship of Athena, who was the type of the 
State. As a great ideal the goddess gripped the minds of the people more 
strongly than old heroes of folk-lore like Erechtheus and Boutés—more than the 
fierce inconstant Poseidon had ever done. Athena—Promachos in war, Ergané 
in peace—was Athens herself; and Peisistratus, knowing his public and their 
predilections, put himself under the patronage of the goddess. The pride of 
family had marked the coins of his opponents; he sealed his coinage with a 
badge that was the pride of the humblest as of the noblest citizen?. 

So much for the type whose popularity at home was well assured. But 
sentiment will not by itself make hard cash acceptable abroad, and Peisistratus 
as capitalist had foreign markets in view, and meant his money to win a wider 
popularity than the older Athenian money had commanded, extensive though 
its circulation must have been. With this end in view he created the tetra- 
drachm, a piece double the weight of the older standard coin, and from his 
time onward the handsome four-drachma-piece became the Athenian silver 
Statér®. Now up till this time it seems as though the older Aeginetan “turtle” 


1 Hdt. i, 59; Ath. Pol. 14, 1. As far as I am aware the story that Peisistratus wounded himself 
and his mules, so as to elicit popular sympathy and thus obtain a body-guard, has passed unquestioned. 
It appears far more likely that he was actually attacked by his opponents, and made the most of it. 
His enemies who failed to take his life naturally declared the wounds to have been self-inflicted, 
wishing both to shield themselves and, later on, to cite yet another example of the tyrant’s wicked 
cunning. 

etl ec: 3 As is shown in § 40 ff. below. 

4 A few examples will suffice: Q. Caecilius Metellus in Spain; ca. 79 B.c.; Babelon, Monn. Consul. 
i, p. 275; Julius Caesar in Gaul and Spain, l.c. ii, pp. 10, 15, etc.; Brutus 1 in Asia ead Macedon, J.c. 
ii, p. 113 f.; Mark Antony in Gaul (i, p. 169), Bion (p. 178), NGS (p. 179, etc.), Cyrenaica (p. 198); 
Sulla the cmc in Greece, Asia Minor generally and at Ephesus (l.c. p. 405). 

> Cf. the well-known passage illustrating Athenian pride in the coinage. Aristoph. Ran. 718 f. 

6 Cf. the weight referred to above, p. 17, note 3. 
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had possessed the advantage of being the larger coin. But the Peisistratic coins, 
now coming on the market as units bigger in bulk than their Aeginetan rivals, 
apparently struck something of a blow at the Aeginetan trade in Egypt. There 
is extant a coin, with the Aeginetan badge of a leather-backed turtle as type, 
which is actually the weight of a Peisistratic tetradrachm!. This coin was found 
in Egypt, and is a valuable commentary upon the Athenian influence in the Delta, 
which impelled the Aeginetans there to try for a moment the experiment of 
coining “‘turtles” of Attic tetradrachm weight. 

The Athenian coinage of Peisistratus was the earliest money to be issued with 
a clear type on both obverse and reverse?, and almost the earliest coinage which 
depicted a human head*, while the clear initial letters of the city’s name also 
marked a new departure in ancient mint practice. It seems that this money 
was not at first intended to replace the old Eupatrid coinage*, but only to take 
a place beside it, exactly as five and a half centuries later the coinage of Augustus 
issued from his Imperatorial mint and from the mint at Lugdunum® took its 
place beside the money struck in the Senatorial mint at Rome. Obvious it is 
that the little mint of Peisistratus was as easily moved from Laureion or 
Brauron to the Strymon, and thence back to Attica once more, as was the 
Imperatorial mint of Augustus from Spain to Sicily or from Sicily to Asia. 


§ 28. GROUP C 
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Tetradrachm anvil-dies 15 Coins . : : ; : A oy: 
Tetradrachm punch-dies 21 Number of tetradrachms recorded 25 
Types: helmeted head of Athena. 

k,: owl, olive-twig, AOE. 
PI. II, A31P31 to Pl. III, A45P51 (Catalogue Nos. 43 to 64)6 


The heads of Athena stamped upon these the earliest coins issued from the 
“Imperial” mint of Peisistratus are crude indeed, but not more so than other 
examples of contemporary Attic art, whether pictorial or glyptic. A few years 


1 The coin is in the British Museum, cf. N.C’. 1922, p. 168, 53, and Cat. Naville, I, 1920 (Pozzi), 
Pl. LI, 1617. A large chisel-cut had partly defaced the coin and shortened its weight bya few grains. Even 
so its weight is better than that of many tetradrachms of Athenian issue, being 16°83 g. (259°8 grains). 

* Such primitive pieces as B.T.II, i, Pl. I, 17, 18, cannot be claimed as coins having two types, 
for the design on the little punch is more in the nature of a countermark. 

3 Only two or three coins with human heads as types can be cited which are definitely older than 
the first Peisistratic money. These are: B.T.II, i, Pl. III, 9, electrum trité, head of Heracles; l.c. 
Pl. XVIII, 9, silver didrachm of Cnidus (?) with female head; /.c. Pl. LXII, 4, didrachm of Naxos (?) 
with head of Satyr. 

4 The supplementary character of Peisistratus’ tetradrachms is shown by the fact that very little 
—if any—small change corresponding to the early issues exists. The local currency was still supplied 
by the older coinage. Cf. C. H. Dodd in 7.H.S. xxviii, 1908, p. 72, who suggests that another tyrant, 
Anaxilas of Rhegium, opened a new mint. 

5 N.C. 1920, pp. 19, 45 ff. H. Mattingly, B.M.C’. Roman Emp. i, p. xvi and p. cxx. 

6 'The anvil-dies are now mentioned before the punch-dies, because the latter, now that they bear 
a type, wear out far more quickly than anvil-dies.° 
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before the first of these coins (Pl. II, A31P31) was struck there was produced 
: the earliest known Panathenaic prize amphorat, 
decorated, as all such vases were, with the figure 
of Athena Promachos. And, since on independent 
grounds the coin and the vase are found to be 
nearly contemporary, a comparison of the heads of 
Athena is worth making. Certainly the vase-painter 
a has produced a profile (Fig. 31)? very similar to 
has fe Gores or nee nea the one upon the coin; and, had he been called upon 
Burgon amphora. to model in relief as well as to draw, we should 

have seen lips as thick and an eye as bulging as are found upon the coins. 

At this period, while the potters were turning out the first Panathenaic 
amphorae, while the tyrant’s die-sinkers were beginning to 
engrave the head of Athena for the new coinage, there was 
probably being built upon the Acropolis one of the latest of 
the temples decorated with sculptures of poros-stone*. ‘The 
little building had a pediment group which represented the 
introduction of Heracles to Olympus. ‘This gable group was 
indeed the earliest which contained a figure of Athena* who, 
standing in the centre, introduced Heracles to Zeus even as 
Athena introduced Peisistratus to the Athenians®. Fragments 
only survive, but among them the head of Heracles himself 
Fic. 32. Head of Hera- (Fig. 32); and this head has a strong resemblance to such a 
cles in poros-stone from head as that of Athena on our Plate II, A32. Indeed, all the 
temple on the Acropolis. : : me : : 36 

heads in this Group C have a “family likeness”’ to the con- 
temporary poros-stone sculptures which survive from the pre-Persian buildings 
of Athens. 

Athena’s hair on the coins of this issue is crudely depicted by lines or by 
dots, or by a combination of the two. Her close-fitting Athenian helmet is 
effectively rendered, and the horse-hair crest is held in a low support, differing | 
from the tall crest-supports represented on most B.F. vases. Limitations of 
space made the latter unsuitable for the narrow flan of a coin®. 

§ 29. As an index to the chronological development of the coinage of the 
Peisistratids the owl is, however, of more importance than the head of Athena. 
It is engraved upon the punch-die; and the punches, more numerous by far 

1 'The ‘Burgon Amphora”’ in the British Museum, v. Brauchitsch, Die Panath. Preisamphoren, 
1910, p. 6f. and fig. 5. The Greater Panathenaia were said to have been founded in 566 B.c. Cf. 
PP. 37, note 3: 

2 'The drawing (taken from Mon. d. Inst. x, 1878, Pl. XLVIII, i) has been reversed so as to make 
comparison with the coins more easy. 

3 The clamps, /— and ,—,, in this building are to be assigned, Dr Buschor of the German 
Archaeol. Inst. in Athens informs me, to the period 560-540 B.c. 

4 The subjects of the gable-group of various earlier temples on the Acropolis represented lions 
devouring bulls or calves, and exploits of Heracles. > See § 32 below. 

6 'There is one exception to this rule, for on a coin issued by Hippias the helmet is equipped with 
a tall crest-support. Cf. Fig. 45, § 55. 
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than the anvil-dies, link together the different obverses. As the tetradrachms 
are arranged by die-sequences it becomes possible to trace a continuous artistic 
development in the treatment of the owl from the time when Peisistratus 
became tyrant to the day when the Athenian populace embarked for Salamis 
and each man on board the fleet received from the Areopagus two silver tetra- 
drachms?. 

The earliest owl (Pl. II, P3r) is a quaint bird, standing bolt upright, its tail 
absurdly short, and having apparently but one leg. On the third die (EESiL 
P33) this last defect is remedied and we see the owl more comfortable with 
two; but throughout this issue the bird retains the upright position, short legs 
and stubby tail. 

Of the letters in the legend A and E show some variety of shape, but © does 
not vary”. ‘he forms of letters are of no importance as aids towards a chrono- 
logical arrangement of the coins issued in Attica before the Persian Wars. 

The little twig of olive—perhaps ‘“‘shorthand” for the sacred tree of Athena 
on the Acropolis*—apart from its symbolism fills a gap, and gives a finish to 
the whole design. 

It is possible that Peisistratus issued a small number of fractional coins with 
the same types as his tetradrachms, for there are extant two obols and one 
hemiobol (Pl. IV, o, 7, 88) which appear to be contemporary with the large 
coins of this Group, but the bulk of the fractional currency was at this time 
still coined in the old Athenian Eupatrid mint. | 

§ 30. During a period of scarcely more than five years‘ the tyrant’s new mint 


1 Ath. Pol. 23. Cf. § 83 below. 

* This theta and the wheel theta, €, were both in use during the sixth century B.c. in Athens, 
and both forms occur upon the famous Francois Vase. 

* Cf. P. O. Bréndsted, “On Panathenaic Vases” in Transactions Roy. Soc. Literature, ii, pt I, 
London, 1832, p. 120, for the importance of the sacred olive trees in Attica. 

* The dating I have adopted for the reigns and exiles of Peisistratus is that of Mr F. E. Adcock 
as given in his public lectures. This dating appears to me alone consonant with the fixed ‘die-sequence 
(see above, ““NOTE” before p. 1) of the coins. The arrangement is the following: 

561 B.c. P. seizes tyranny. “Not long after”? (Hdt. i, 60), i.e. in the same year, P. is expelled; 
he allies himself with Megacles. 
560 B.c. P. returns conducted by “Athena herself,’ and marries Megacles’ daughter. Four 
years pass, and, no children being born, in 
556 B.c. Megacles and Lycurgus combine. P. retires for ten years. 
548 B.c. Temple at Delphi burnt; and because P. is in exile his enemies have a pretext for 
pretending that he instigated the deed. (Philochorus ap. Schol. in Pind. Pyth. vii, 9.) 
546 B.c. P. returns finally to Athens. In that or the following year Sardis was taken by Cyrus. 
Emissaries of Croesus visiting Greece before the fall of Sardis found in RAGE.CoP 
ruling in Athens (Hdt. i, 59, and 6s). 
Further, Hdt. (v, 65) gives 36 years as the reign of P. and his sons, and he is making a point of their 
continuous rule, dpEavtes pev “A@nvaiwy em érea € Te Kal tpujKovra. Hippias was expelled in 
510 B.C.; this therefore confirms 546 B.c. as the date of P.’s final establishment in Athens, and Hdt. 
must be regarded as our most trustworthy authority. Mr Adcock’s restatement and modification of 
Herschensohn’s theory (cf. De Sanctis, Atthis?, p. 278) is to me entirely convincing and I am indebted 
to him for what appears to be the only clear solution of a much debated problem. The Herodotean 
dating alone is confirmed by the coins. For a summary of the many conflicting suggestions for solving 
this problem—all suggestions which fail to appreciate Hdt.—cf. Sandys, Aristot. Constit. of Athens”, p.58. 
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employed at least fifteen anvil-dies!. Peisistratus must therefore have had a 
very large supply of silver which he was ready to convert into money; and the 
source whence he drew this wealth must have been Laureion?. So great was 
the stress of work in his mint, so quickly did dies wear out, that the tyrant’s 
engravers seem from the first to have employed, if not invented, a simple aid 
to quick die-sinking; for it is obvious that most of the dies for Athenian tetra- 
drachms were ‘“‘hubbed®.” The process was the following: the engraver carved 
upon a punch a rough head of Athena in relief, and upon a second punch an 
owl, legless and without plumage, likewise in relief; these punches with rough 
designs in relief are known as “hubs.” The die-sinker hammered his Athena- 
head hub into a number of anvil-dies and then worked in the details, which of 
course varied in these different sister-dies, with graving tools. In similar wise 
he hammered his owl-hub into a number of punch-dies, and then with his 
graver added legs, plumage, olive-twig and legend, varying the details slightly 
on these punches. Time and again we can recognize, in this and in subsequent 
groups, that the same hub has “fathered” a number of dies*. 

Impressive as the new coins of the Athenian tyrant must have seemed to his 
contemporaries, his mint did not at first greatly affect the market. Conservative 
traditions die hard, and the older mint of his rivals was destined to another 
fifteen years of active life. 


1 See § 28 above. In all the subsequent issues of the Peisistratids and of the Democracy an average 
of about three obverse (i.e. anvil) dies per annum was used. During the 10 years while Peisistratus 
was in exile the Eupatrid mint employed fourteen anvil-dies (Catalogue A48 to A61; §§ 33 to 37), 
i.e. about 13 dies per annum. The life of a didrachm die would be at least twice as long as that of 
the larger tetradrachm die. The proportion is therefore the same. 

2 It is possible that the coins were actually minted in the Laurian district. Cf. § 52 below. 

3 Cf. G. F. Hill in N.C. 1922, pp. 19 ff., 37 £. Mr Noe informs me that a kind of hubbing was used 
for many of the early incuse coins of Magna Graecia, of which he is making a special study. Mr Mattingly 
of the British Museum is of opinion that the portraits on the dies of Roman Imperial coins were 
frequently produced in this way. 

4 A pair of coins which afford conclusive proof that dies were hubbed are described in § 48 below. 
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§ 31. It seems fairly clear that the old Athenian mint, which before the time 
of Solon’s reform had coined “ Pheidonian” didrachms and which after 594 B.c. 
had issued money with heraldic types, was situated in Athens; while Peisistratus 
opened a new mint outside the city, and in that new mint produced his “‘ Laurian 
owls.” But our present concern must still be with the money of the old Attic 
Eupatrid mint, which continued to coin actively down to 546 B.c., the year of 
Peisistratus’ final return from his long exile’. The continuity of the series is 
clear from the internal evidence of die-sequences, and confirms the statement 
of Herodotus? that Peisistratus governed without disturbing any of the existing 
magistracies and without alteration of the laws, but in accordance with the 
established institutions. ‘The tyrant did not close down the Eupatrid mint. 


GROUP D 
560 B.c. to 546 B.c. 
Didrachm punch-dies 16 Coins. ‘ : . 5 yi 
Didrachm anvil-dies 16 Number of didrachms recorded 60 
$32. GROUP Di 


560 B.C.-to ca. 550 B.C. 
Official Badge: chariot wheel 
Pl. III, P52A46 to P53A47 (Catalogue Nos. 65 to 67) 


In the year in which Peisistratus actually seized the supreme power the 
institutions of Athens must have received a considerable shock. In spite of 
this it is impossible to recognize any definite traces of the event on the older 
Athenian coinage, which may have ceased to appear for a moment in face of 
the new money—those tetradrachms of Laurian silver which Peisistratus threw 
upon the market. Scarcely however had the tyrant grasped the reins of govern- 
ment before “after no long interval,’ in the words of Herodotus, ‘‘ Megacles 
and Lycurgus with their partizans being reconciled drove him out...and as his 
power was not very firmly rooted he lost it®.”’ This unnatural alliance between 
the rival factions was an ephemeral affair, and a fresh quarrel resulted in the 
defeat of Megacles. He promptly allied himself with Peisistratus, who had retired 
possibly across Hymettus to his estates at Brauron*, and arranged to become the 

1 See p. 43, footnote 4 above for the chronology. 

eipsG: eridta1; 60; 

4 In 44 or 5 hours of steady walking one can easily cover the distance from Athens to Brauron. 
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tyrant’s father-in-law. That all these fluctuations occurred within the space of 
twelve months seems certain; and it is moreover clearly indicated by the 
sequence of the coins that their issue suffered no long interruption. A woman 
named Phyé dressed as Athena! drove the tyrant into Athens in a chariot 
preceded by heralds who announced that the goddess herself was bringing back 
Peisistratus. ‘The truth of this story, on which Herodotus a century later cast 
doubts, appears to gain support from a bas-relief recently discovered embedded 
in part of the wall of Themistocles at Athens. One panel of this relief? which 
must date from the time of Hippias, depicts this very episode (Fig. 33), so it 
would seem. One almost wishes that Herodotus had spared his criticism of the 
story and given us instead a picture of the scene which the fathers of his own 
contemporaries must have witnessed. Imagination conjures up Peisistratus 
leaving his castle at Brauron near Prasiae, marching with his retainers up the 


Fic. 33. Relief on statue-base from the wall of Themistocles in Athens. 


rough road until near Paeania® he is joined by the fair-haired Phyé who came 
from that deme. Round Hymettus they move, join the road from Marathon, 
and enter Athens by its eastern gate. In the chariot stands Phyé as Athena, the 
Gorgoneion on her shield*; beside her Peisistratus, son of Hippocrates, his 
blazon the forepart of a horse. They are expected, for all has been arranged 


* It seems impossible to accept Ure’s explanation of the Phyé incident (Origin of Tyranny, p. 54 ff.) 
and his argument breaks down completely when he seeks to connect the ‘‘’Thracian garland seller” 
of Aristot. (Ath. Pol. 14) with the “garland” of olive leaves on Athena’s helmet, for these leaves 
never appeared before 490 B.c. (see § 79). Similarly the coins were not, as far as we know, called 
dpaxpal Srepavnpdpov before the second century B.c. It should be noted that Cleitodemus (or 
Cleidemus), the earliest Atthidographer, calls Phyé the daughter of Socrates, obviously no Thracian, 
but an Athenian (F-.H.G. i, p. 364, 24). It is best to accept the story of the girl Phyé dressed up as 
Athena as a true tale, and as such it has been accepted by Grote, Curtius, Busolt and by How and Wells. 

* Published in 7.H.S. xlii, 1922, Pl. VII. It is at least probable that the figure in the chariot is 
intended not for a charioteer, as described, /.c. p. 105, but for Athena who, besides a helmet, wears a 
shield slung on her back. This shield, shown in profile, is inappropriate to a mere driver. 

* The modern village of Lidpesi. 

* On the relief here figured Athena has her shield slung on her back. 
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beforehand. Doubtless in true Greek style they do not arrive at the appointed 
hour', but doubtless too Megacles did not expect them to do so, and he also is 
late. But somehow they meet at the eastern gate; the Alcmaeonid shields, 
awhirl with triskeles and wheels, mingle with the shields adorned with horses, 
and so the procession led by the heralds moves up to the Acropolis. Athena 
has brought the ‘“‘ New Erechtheus,” king? of Athens, back to his strong house. 

Re-established in the sovereignty, the tyrant kept to his bargain and married 
the daughter of Megacles; and while Peisistratus continued to issue his “owls,” 
the Alcmaeonid faction, now allied to the tyrant, left its mark upon the money 
of the old Eupatrid mint, for once again the wheel appears as the badge upon 
the coinage. 

On the first of these wheel-dies (Pl. III, A46) the stays which unite each 
spoke to the rim are still present, though smaller than on the older Alemaeonid 
coins. ‘Two punch and two anvil-dies are recorded® for the didrachms; and 
drachms (PI. IV, 6) and obols (Pl. IV, p) were likewise issued. The occurrence 
of wheels as shield-devices upon vases has been already noted in a preceding 
chapter. 


§ 33. GROUP Dii 


5 OtBsCs(0Ca.15 50. B.C, 


Official Badges: owl on shield; _ 
bull’s head facing; 
bull’s head facing on shield. 


PI. IIT, P54A48 to Pl. IV, P57A51 (Catalogue Nos. 68 to 73) 


For five years perhaps Peisistratus held the tyranny in Athens supported by 
the Alcmaeonid Megacles. But the tyrant’s neglect of his wife led to a permanent 
breach between the two great men. Once more Megacles joined forces with the 
leaders of the opposite oligarchic faction, and before any violence could occur in the 
city Peisistratus retired voluntarily, leaving Attica altogether, and relinquishing 
even his rich silver mines to the Eupatridae who once more governed Athens. 

If they were to retain their power the oligarchs were now bound to emulate 
the benevolent and constitutional government of Peisistratus and to efface as 
much as possible their personal antagonisms. Perhaps it was with this end in 
view that the Eupatrid mint now issued coins bearing badges mainly of a national 
rather than of a personal character. For it seems that to the years immediately 
after the tyrant’s exile must be assigned the money bearing a shield with the 
device of Athena’s owl. This civic badge occurs on a number of B.F. vases 
(Fig. 34)? as a shield sign borne by Athena, and must be regarded not as a 

* Cf. Aristoph. Lysistr. 56 f.: GAN Gd per der tor opddp atras ’Artixds, dravra Spwoas Tod dSéovtos 
vatepov. The custom has not changed. 

* In the Demoi of Eupolis Peisistratus was actually called BacwWe's. Frag. 123, p. 291, Kock. 

3 Nine specimens are on record. 29823, Fig 28) 


®* The illustration is from a vase in the Brit. Mus. B. 345. To the others mentioned by Chase, 
Harv, Stud. xiii, 1902, p. 115, should be added a vase in Gerhard, Etrusk. u. Camp. Vasenb. Pl. D, 1, 
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personal but as the national coat-of-arms, which in later times it always was’. 
The records of two didrachm anvil-dies (Pl. III, A48, A50) with this owl-badge 
are preserved, and obols with the same type (PI. IV, ~) were also issued. ‘The 
design must, of course, have been borrowed from the now popular Peisistratic 
tetradrachms, but the technique, like the denomination, follows the older 
tradition of the Eupatrid mint. 

§ 34. The employment of personal family badges still survived alongside of 
the new national badges on the coinage, for there now appears as a coin-type 
an admirably modelled facing bull’s head. That it is contemporary with the 


Fic. 34. Athena; vase in the British Museum. Fic. 35. Hoplite and mercenary from an Attic vase. 


Fic. 36. Later Eupatrid didrachms. 


owl-didrachm is certain from the fact that the two share a punch-die. Their 
issue, moreover, was simultaneous as may be learnt from a close observation 


of the impressions made by the punch P56 (Fig. 36)?. ‘The bull’s head appears 


and another in Wien. Vorlegebl. 1889, Pl. IV, 36. Chase, l.c. cites an owl as shield sign upon a coin 
of Thebes, B.M.C. Central Gr. Pl. XIII, 7. This is an error. The owl in this instance is no “‘ device” 
but a countermark applied by some city other than Thebes, for it recurs on coins of Olympia, cf. 
C. T. Seltman, Temp. Coins Olymp. p. 5, list of countermarks. 

1 Cf, G. Macdonald, Coin Types, p. 60 f. 

2 'The deterioration of the punch P56 is shown in Fig. 36, where we can observe how it was used 
in succession with the bull (A49), the owl (A48), another owl-die (A50), again with the bull (A49) 
and finally once more with the owl (A50). 
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also on contemporary obols? and half obols within the circle of a shield (Pl. IV, 
7, yy). Next to the Gorgoneion the bull’s head is the most frequent of all 
devices depicted as shield signs upon Athenian vases (Fig. 35)2, and there is 
therefore reason for believing that the badge was a popular one in Athens. As a 
canting type the bull’s head would be suitable for the great clan of the Eteo- 
butadae, the descendants of the mythical ‘‘cow-herd” Boutés. It is worth 
noting that in the period under discussion only four badges occur on the 
obverses of the Athenian coins; the owl, Gorgoneion, wheel and bull’s head. 
‘The two first are definitely civic, as contrasted with personal badges; the wheel 
is, as already pointed out, the device of the one great leading family, the Alcmae- 
onidae, and it is therefore not unreasonable to regard the other personal badge, 
the bull’s head, as the device of the other leading clan with which the Alemaeonid 
faction had allied itself in order to insure the expulsion of Peisistratus. Now 
the leader of Megacles’ new allies and one-time opponents was none other than 
Lycurgus, son of Aristolaides, who belonged to the ancient clan of the Eteo- 
butadae*, a fact which lends considerable support to the suggestion that the 
bull’s head is the device of some member of that great family. 

§ 35. On the vase pictures there appear as shield devices the heads of two 
types of cattle—the Mediterranean beast with twisted horns and the Central 
European Shorthorn, which were first distinguished in ancient art by Sir 
William Ridgeway*. The former type is depicted in Fig. 35, the latter in Fig. 50 
below. The two breeds remained distinct for centuries after Northerners brought 
the Shorthorn into the Greek peninsula, but from the evidence of numismatic 
monuments it appears that the distribution of the Shorthorn type was limited 
to Greece proper, for it can only be recognized on the coins of Thessaly®, 
Phocis®, Delphi’, Copae in Boeotia® and Athens, while in the Peloponnese it 
appears on coins of Phlius® and Cleitor!°. This breed in fact was confined to the 
Greek mainland, while on all island coins!!, including those of Euboea, which 
depict bulls or cows there are shown the old twisted-horned cattle, which were 
presumably common on the mainland as well, hence their heads likewise appear 
as shield signs. 

The three extant anvil-dies of the bull’s head didrachms (PI. III, A4o; 
Pl. IV, As1, A58) were used with various punch-dies, which were likewise 
employed to strike wheel, owl and Gorgoneion coins. Indeed the whole coinage 
at this period betrays all the marks of haste which we should expect in a mint 
that was suddenly called upon to cope with a heavy demand. Peisistratus after 


1 'The circle of the shield is almost off the flan on Pl. IV, r. 
* From a vase figured in Gerhard, Auserl. Vasenb. iii, Pl. 215. Cf. the long list in Chase, Harv. 
Stud. xiii, 1902, p. 99 f. 


3 'Toepffer, Att. Geneal. 1889, p. 122. 4 Early Age of Greece, p. 333. 
pee lebenaebl GLa, 21°26: 
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1 'The horns of the cattle on Samian coins appear curved, rather than straight as Sir W. Ridgeway 
suggests. Early Age of Greece, p. 334. 
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introducing an abundant coinage had retired into exile, and the Eupatrid mint 
had now to produce money in quantities as plentiful as the tyrant had produced. 
That it succeeded in this effort is proved by the greater numbers extant in our 
day of these later Eupatrid coins as contrasted with the scarcity of the earlier 
1eces. 

; As it is now possible to prove that the coins with the facing bull’s head are 
Athenian one might perhaps regard them as in part responsible for the statement 
of Philochorus! concerning the bull type on early Athenian didrachms; but only 
in part. The remarkable coin described in a previous chapter”, with the type 
of a whole bull, is probably mainly responsible for the tradition. 


§ 36. GROUP Diii 


Ca. 550 B.C. to 546 B.c. 
Official Badge: Gorgoneion 
Pl. IV, P60A54 to P67A61 (Catalogue Nos. 76 to gr) 


Of all the shield signs that appear upon Attic vases the Gorgon’s head, one 
of the two official coats-of-arms of Athens, is the most frequent (Fig. 37)?, and 
during the last years of oligarchic government the Gorgoneion seems to have 
been the principal official badge of the city. It is 
interesting to note in this connection that in later 
centuries the Gorgon head, in addition to the owl- 
badge, was stamped upon such official objects as the 
dicasts’ tickets *, and that it occurs as the principal type 
on copper coins of Athens struck probably in the 
second century B.C.° 

But the Gorgoneion occupied an even more pro- 
minent position as the arms of Athens on the Acropolis 
itself. Pausanias saw on the south wall which faces 

towards the theatre of Dionysus a great gilded head 
CRE LED of the Gorgon Medusa®, and the same author mentions 
; elsewhere’ that it was set up by King Antiochus. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the king of Syria was decorating the 
wall of the Acropolis with a new and imposing dedication by way of self- 
advertisement. From another passage it is clear that he was merely presenting 
Athens with a new coat-of-arms to replace the older Gorgon-badge to which 
Euripides refers. In a surviving fragment of the lost Euripidean play Erechtheus® 


1 Ap. Schol. in Aristoph. Aves, 1106. 209820. 

3 From a vase in Paris, Gerhard, Auserl. Vasenb. ii, Pl. 107. Cf. the long list given by Chase, 
Harv. Stud. xiii, 1902, p. 106 f. 

4 B.M. Guide Grk. Ro. Life, 1908, p. 7, fig. 3. Sandys, Aristot. Constit. of Athens”, frontispiece fig. (1). 
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the first Athenian king declared: ‘‘ Eumolpos shall not plant the straight trident? 
upon the Citadel’s foundations in place of the olive and the Golden Gorgoneion 
...and Pallas nowhere be held in honour.” The dramatic force of this passage 
must have been overwhelming, spoken by the old Attic king from the stage of 
the Dionysiac theatre as he pointed over the heads of the audience to the great 
gilt gorgon-head whose hideous features warded off evil from the shining walls 
of Athena’s citadel. 

§ 37. Six anvil-dies with the Gorgoneion are on record among the didrachms 
(Pl. IV, A54, 55, 56, 57, 60, 61), and obols are plentiful (Pl. IV, v), while little 
quarter obols, or tetartemoria (Pl. IV, 58) were also issued. From the inter- 
change of didrachm punch- and anvil-dies it is possible to gather something of 
the conditions of the mint shortly before Peisistratus’ return. Herodotus? 
declares that the Athenians in the city showed little concern all the time while 


Fic. 38. Later Eupatrid didrachms. 


Peisistratus was abroad collecting money; and though this remark may be true 
in so far as it concerns the populace, it is impossible that the-oligarchs remained 
unmoved by the reports of the ex-tyrant’s financial operations among the 
Paeonian mines. Their money tells a tale of feverish coining, of the indis- 
criminate use of bulls’ heads, Gorgoneia and Alcmaeonid wheels upon the anvil, 
all stamped with the same hard-worked, and often over-worked, punch (Fig. 
38)3. And then to the very last of the Eupatrid coins an important addition was 
made by the introduction of a reverse type. In one of the small triangular 
compartments of the punch-die there was engraved a little facing panther’s 


1 As the Gorgon is Athena’s badge so the trident is Poseidon’s; compare the coins of Boeotian 
Haliartus (B.T.II, iii, Pl. CCII, 33) on which the trident is the actual shield-sign, exactly as the club 
of Herakles is the shield-sign on Theban coins (J.c. Pl. CC, 9, 12), and as the corn-ear of Demeter is 
the shield-device at Orchomenos (J.c. Pl. CCIII, 15). The Mantineans, who honoured Poseidon, bore 
tridents as their shield-devices (Schol. in Pind. Ol. 11 (10), 83; Bacchyl. 20, 2 Blass*; Fragm. 2, 2 
Kenyon). ae ttO23 

8 Cp. such a series as that depicted in Fig. 38, P62 with A56, 57, 58, 59, where the deterioration of 
the punch P62 can be observed. I have noted a similar case of feverish coining to meet an emergency 
in the older of the two Olympian mints, Temp. Coins Olymp. p. 55. 
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head. ‘The obverse of the coin being now reserved for the city’s coat-of-arms, 
it seems as though some official had sought to find a place on the reverse for a 
private badge, for as such the panther’s head appears on Attic vases (Fig. 39)?. 
The issuer of these pieces (Pl. IV, P66A60 to P67A6r1), the last of the true 
Eupatrid coins, sought to make a compromise between civic and private badges 
by the expedient of placing the former on the anvil and the latter upon the 
punch-die. 

§ 38. Our researches have now covered the whole period of the Athenian 
coinage before the date when the tyranny was firmly rooted 
and the money of the oligarchic government ceased. The 
old Pheidonian amphora coins of the Attic merchants gave 
place, after Solon had debased the coin standard, to coins 
with a civic badge, an amphora, blazoned upon a shield. With 
the return of the Alcmaeonidae to power this civic badge was 
removed to make way for the “‘ three legs,”’ the device of their 
clan. As one party succeeded the other in the government so 
badge succeeded badge. Even when Peisistratus, having won 
the throne, issued his new money from his own “ Imperial” 
mint, the older Eupatrid money continued, bearing the device, 

Fic. 39. Hoplite from perhaps, of the tyrant’s father-in-law Megacles. Finally, 
Aaa a when Peisistratus withdrew, the old coinage, now more 
plentiful than ever, influenced by the tyrant’s money began to abandon private 
badges for the civic crests of Athens—the Gorgoneion and the owl. Thus the 
cycle was completed and the coinage that began with the city arms of an oil- 
amphora ended with the city’s badge of the golden Gorgoneion. 


* The Gorgon-die, A6o, occurs both with the plain punch and with a panther’s head-punch 
(P64, P66). 

* ‘The illustration is from Gerhard, Auserl. Vasenb. iv, Pl. 258. Chase, Harv. Stud. Xlli, 1902, p. 115, 
cites eighteen examples on Attic B.F. vases. In many cases other badges accompany the beast’s head. 
A discussion of the possible significance of this device must be left for a later chapter, § 68. 


§ 39. 


COIN TYPES! 
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CHART OF THE EUPATRID COINAGE 


HISTORIC EVENTS 


Solonian legislation 


Faction. Alcmaeon commanding Athenian army 


Damasias Archon 


» »”» 


Peisistratus takes Nisaea and Salamis 


Hippocleides Archon. Greater Panathenaia founded 


Peisistratus tyrant: later retires to hills. [‘‘ Imperial” Mint opened] 
- returns, allied with Megacles 


Peisistratus withdraws to Thrace. [‘‘ Imperial’ Mint transferred to 


Thrace] 


Delphic temple burnt down 


of GRouPS B and p | B©: 
Amphora 594 
Triskeles 590 
Forepart of horse | 589 
586 | Faction 
Beetle 
Astragalos 
582 
581 
Cartwheel 580 
Bull 
Horse 578 
Forepart of horse | 577 
Wheel 572 
370 
Hindpart of horse | 566 
561 
Wheel 560 
Owl 556 
Bull’s head 
Gorgoneion 550 
548 
Mint closed 546 


Peisistratus returns: firmly established. [‘‘ Imperial’? Mint returns 
to Attica] 


1 Dated approximately. 


CHAPTER VI1I1i 


XpnLaTa, Xpmpwar’ av}; Os pa ; 
KTedvav 0 apa rAepOets Kat pirov. 
PINDAR, Isthm. ii, II. 


§ 40. The fortunes of Peisistratus, after the estrangement between himself and 
Megacles had taken place and the tyrant had voluntarily retired from Attica, 
are our next concern. The more study is devoted to the character of the man as 
mirrored in his actions the more a conviction grows that he was probably the 
greatest statesman whom Athens ever produced. He has often been compared 
with Augustus, but Augustus, like Alexander the Great, built upon foundations 
laid by a brilliant predecessor. Peisistratus not only laid the foundations but 
built the city also, and to him, more than to any other, Athens owed her greatness 
and power. 

It is characteristic of the man’s farsightedness that when the odds were for 
a time overwhelming he should withdraw from the country and bide his time 
rather than risk all on a single throw. With his family and a body of followers 
he left the city in 556 B.c.1, and, after visiting Eretria®, sailed for the Gulf of 
Therma®. Here at Rhaecelus he settled for a brief period only and moved thence 
to the Pangaean district*. The silver mines of Mount Pangaion had probably 
been his goal from the time that he left Athens; for his power there had been 
founded in his silver mines, and by means of silver dug from mines of greater 
wealth than those of Laureion he meant to regain the throne which he had lost. 
None better than he understood the truth in the words of the Argive Aristodemus? 
whom Pindar quoted: 

‘“‘Money, "tis money. makes man,” quoth he 
When robbed at once of goods and friends. 

Herodotus states that Peisistratus owed his final restoration to revenues partly 
collected at home and partly drawn from the river Strymon® which flows by 
Mount Pangaion. Now as his withdrawal from Athens had been voluntary he 


1 For the system of dating adopted see above p. 43, note 4. 

2 Aristot. Ath. Pol. ed. Sandys”, p. 61, note on wadw. 

3 Almost half a century later, when Peisistratus’ son, Hippias, had been expelled from Athens, 
King Amyntas of Macedon offered him the city of Anthemus near the same gulf (Hdt. v, 94), but the 
exiled tyrant refused the gift. Probably experience gained under his father had taught him to know 
the insecurity of the site. Anthemus lay close to Rhaecelus, whither P. led his followers with a view 
to founding a colony as the Trojan Aeneas was reported to have done in the self-same place (Lycophr. 
Alex. 1236 and Schol. ad loc.) whence it won its other name, Aeneia. These cities were exposed to 
attacks by land and sea, and at all times were a source of trouble to the Macedonian kings (‘Thuc. ii, 99). 
The district was ravaged by Thracian raiders (Thuc. ii, 100). Pausanias, a pretender to the Mace- 
donian throne, made the district his base (Aesch. de falsa leg. 23, p. 31, ed. Steph.). Philip II afterwards 
gave away the district to the Olynthians (Dem. Phil. ii). Ah Polsas; 

5 Sometimes classed among the Seven Sages. Cf. Alkaios, 49 (Smyth, Melic Poets, xxv). 
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must have had time to take away with him ample funds from his Laurian mines, 
and he perhaps devoted a portion of this money to the purchase of mining 
concessions in the Strymonian district!. The native coinage of that region is 
very plentiful, indicating a wealth of silver greater than in any other region of 
the Eastern Mediterranean. Not only must many cities of Asia and Hellas have 
purchased their silver from the district, but the various tribes, whom Herodotus 
comprehends under the name of Paeonians, themselves issued a rude silver 
currency from an early date in the sixth century?. The money of the whole 
region has a peculiar character of its own betraying an art which combines the 
qualities of strength and grossness. Human figures and faces are rendered 
with a grotesque coarseness which is not so much barbarous as undeveloped?. 
It was in this district that Peisistratus proceeded to amass money, employing 
Paeonian miners to work and Paeonian engravers to produce his coins. 

§ 41. As long ago as 1883 Dr Imhoof-Blumer drew attention* to a peculiar 
characteristic of many early coins of the Thraco-Macedonian district—to an 
extraordinary symbol or letter which occurs in no other district of the ancient 
world. On coins of the Chalcidice and of the Pangaean district, of Acanthus, 
Abdera, Aegae, Lete, Aeneia, the Derrones, Bisaltae, Ichnaeans and 'Tyntenoi® 


we meet with a théta-shaped symbol which is rendered ar Coe, MANE 


mark Svoronos® claims as the sacred badge of the Paeonian sun- god, while 
Dr Imhoof-Blumer wrote “Il se peut, que ce symbole ait commencé ou qu’il 
ait fini par representer simultanément le caractére Théta, et dans ce cas la 
lettre a da nécessairement se rapporter au nom et au sens du symbole’.” 

This is precisely what happened in the case of the coins of Athenian type 
which Peisistratus caused to be struck on the banks of the Strymon, for on his 
coins the © of the legend A@E automatically became connected with the 
sacred symbol of the district, and under the hands of Paeonian die-sinkers the 
legend came out as < @E°. 

This letter itself—unknown, as we have said, elsewhere—would be enough 
to mark this money as of Thraco-Macedonian issue. But in addition to this 
the astonishing coarseness of the heads (PI. V, A62 to Pl. VI, A87) with: their 
‘gross features, square-cut jaws and flat, staring eyes can only be paralleled on 
the coins with crude satyrs, nymphs and centaurs which hail from the self-same 

1 'Thucydides the historian later owned mines in the same district (Thuc. iv, 105) and was in con- 
sequence an influential person in Thrace. 

2 'The abundance and age of this coinage has been recorded by J. Svoronos, 7.J.4.N. xix, 1919, who 
is probably partly right in assigning some at least of the very early electrum money to Paeonia. It 
is however impossible to accept his subsequent attribution of the electrum of the Ionian revolt to 
the Pangaean region. Professor P. Gardner’s conclusions in this matter seem indisputable. 

pertelallaty bis XWEVeto dV, VILE. 4 Monn. Gr. p. 107. 

5 References to coins of ‘Chalcidice down to those of the Ichnaeans appear in Imhoof’s list, /.c. 
For coins of the Tyntenoi with this symbol, cf. Svoronos, /.c. Pl. IV, 21. 

Laat Se NE; De IOS: 

8 Of course inscriptions in which every eer consists of dots (i.e. punched inscriptions) are known; 


but on these coins A and E are normal, the théta only being made up of dots. Three punch-dies occur 
in the series with the legend < ME. 
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region!. The owls too are mere caricatures of the birds on the first coins (PI. IT, 
P31 ff.) which Peisistratus struck in Attica. ‘Though the Paeonian théta on these 
coins has so far passed unnoticed, they have hitherto proved a puzzle to all 
numismatists who have sought to classify them; for on the one hand they 
seemed too coarse to be regarded as examples of Attic Sixth Century Art, on 
the other hand they are not sufficiently lifeless and debased to be mere “‘ barbarous 
imitations?.’’ The problem is solved once it is realized that they are the products 
of the coarse die-sinkers of the mining mints of Mount Pangaion. 

It seems fairly clear that Peisistratus must have taken with him specimens of 
his Laurian coinage and employed Paeonian natives to copy them, thus accumu- 
lating great stores of Attic tetradrachms which were destined to purchase his 
way back to Athens. And because they were destined for this object they were 
struck on the Attic, and not on any local Thracian standard. Because they 
were to form a war-chest he coined mainly tetradrachms. A very few drachms 
with the © exist (Pl. XXII, «, 8, y)?, and I have not identified more than five 
obols and three half obols (Pl. XXII, 4, «). 


§ 42. GROUPEE 
THE “IMPERIAL” MINT IN PAEONIA 


555 B.C. to 546 B.C. 


Tetradrachm anvil-dies 26 Coins : a5 
Tetradrachm punch-dies 28 Number of tetradrachms recorded 47 
‘Types: helmeted head of Athena. 
k : owl, olive-twig, < {::E, 
< OE, or (rarely) < GE. 


Pl. V, A62P68 to Pl. VI, A87P95 (Catalogue Nos. g2 to 127) 


By contrast even with the heads of Athena on the earliest tetradrachms of 
Athens (Group C, § 28 above) the heads on these coins of ‘Thracian issue can 
only be called atrocious. The goddess is now a negress, now of mongoloid 
appearance, here her chin slopes back, there she is boldly prognathous. The 
lips are made by two “‘jabs”’ of a tool cutting into the die, while the eye, scraped 
into the die in its deepest part, stands out on the coin as though it had been 
fastened on as an after-thought. The hair is cut in rough parallel lines. By some 
lucky chance an engraver produced one die (Pl. V, A75) with a head which is 
not repellent, but this was incidental, for the reverse of the coin has an owl and 
legend of Paeonian type. 

The owls are, of course, rough copies of the later birds of Group C, which 
the engravers of Attica had produced up to 556 B.c. Upright and short-tailed 
they have, however, sometimes longer legs, while their plumage of lines and 

1 Svoronos, l.c. Pl. VI, 19; VII, 8,9. ? Real “‘ barbarous imitations”’ are figured on Pl. XXIII, 14, 15. 

3 Seven specimens are extant; see Catalogue. Dr Hill draws my attention to another point of 
contact: the object behind the owls on these drachms is less like an olive-leaf than a long-necked 


bird, being in appearance almost identical with the bird on the horse’s tail upon a Thracian coin of 
the Bisaltae in N.C. 1923, Pl. IX, 3. 
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dots is cut in the coarsest manner. Apart from the characteristic théta, already 
referred to, it should be noted that the alpha invariably lies on its side. It seems 
as though the Pangaean engravers, often perhaps illiterate slaves!, hardly knew 
what they were doing when they added the inscription to the die. 

§ 43. In this group, as in the older Attic group of Peisistratic coins, one can 
observe that some, if not all, of the dies were made with hubs, and that variant 
details were added afterwards. Such punch-dies as P84, P85, and P8g, Pgo, 
have owls of identical outline and dimensions. But the positions of the letters of 
the legend and of the olive-twig, as well as of the dots of the birds’ plumage 
vary ; for these details were added to the dies later?. 

History does not relate how long a time Peisistratus spent at Eretria and at 
Rhaecelus? on his way to the Pangaean Mount; but from the numismatic 
evidence it is possible to guess that he went to the Strymonian region fairly 
quickly, for twenty-six anvil-dies of this group are on record, whence arises the 
conclusion that, if Peisistratus coined as actively in Paeonia as he had done in 
Attica, minting went on for a period of nearly nine years’. Possibly, as he was 
accumulating a “‘ war-chest”’ to pay the troops which were to secure his return, 
the tyrant coined more tetradrachms per annum in the north than he had coined 
in Attica. If so the conclusion is that the tetradrachms of this group were 
issued during a period of less than nine years. 

§ 44. At the base which he had selected for his preparations Peisistratus 
could command all the raw material for his expedition; for besides silver there 
were men in plenty—Thracian mercenaries ready to serve in any adventurous 
campaign, such as appear in their quaint tricot costumes and pointed caps on 
many an Attic vase (Figs. 35 and 50); and up the Strymon were forests that 
supplied the timber needed to construct transports. 

Early, perhaps, in the year 546 B.c., Peisistratus set out for Eretria where he 
was joined by a host of allies®, and landing at Marathon defeated the oligarchs 
with ease at Palléné. For the second time he entered Athens in triumph. His 
tyranny was at last irresistibly established ®. | 

Megacles and the whole Alcmaeonid clan accompanied by not a few of. the 
other nobles fled the country, and the Alcmaeonidae settled, as they had done 
nearly half a century before, in Phocis’. Peisistratus now closed the old oli- 
garchic mint, for henceforth only “owls” were to be the coin of Athens, though 
the old Eupatrid pieces naturally continued in use beside them. 

* Cf. Schol. in Aristoph. Vesp. 1007. Slaves worked in the Attic mint in the 5th and 4th cent. B.c. 

* Examples of heads made from the same hub are more difficult to identify with certainty owing 
to the poor preservation of most of the coins in this group. * Cf. $40, 

* Cf. §30. In Group C fifteen anvil-dies were used in only five years. 

5 Hdt. i, 61. Aristot. Ath. Pol. 15. 

° Peisistratus regained the tyranny shortly before Sardis and the Lydian kingdom fell to Cyrus 
the Persian in 545 B.c.; for in the year in which Croesus sent his embassy to Hellas he found 
that the Athenians were, in the words of Hdt.: “oppressed and dispersed by Peisistratus son of 
Hippocrates who was at that time reigning in Athens....Croesus was informed that such was at that 


time the condition of the Athenians” (Hdt. i, 59 and i, 64, 65). Cf. p. 43, note 4 above. 
* Their coining activities in Phocis will be recounted later, §§ 60-62. 
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That large quantities of coins were brought back from Paeonia to Athens by 
the tyrant is proved by a hoard! found buried on the Acropolis among the 
débris that contained the famous statues of the Korai. Thirty-six tetradrachms 
—of which all but one or two had the Pangaean €—were buried with one 
Alcmaeonid wheel drachm? and fourteen wheel obols?, some of the last being 
nearly contemporary in date with the tetradrachms of Paeonian issue. It has 
been suggested that these coins formed part of a monetary dedication in one 
of the temples which stood on the Acropolis before the Persian Wars’. 


§ 45. GROUP F 
THE “IMPERIAL” MINT IN PAEONIA 
After 546 B.C. to ca. 5360 B.C. 
Tetradrachm anvil-dies 15 Coins . : d ‘ , ee2t 
Tetradrachm punch-dies 20 Number of tetradrachms recorded 26 


Types: helmeted head of Athena. | 
ky: owl, olive-twig, < ¢::E, 
A@E, Az::E or AOE. 
Pl. VI, A88Po96 to Pl. VII, A1o2P115 (Catalogue Nos. 128 to 148) 


When Peisistratus left Thrace for Athens he did not relinquish his hold 
upon the valuable mines he owned in the Pangaean Mount, nor did he cease to 
issue coins in Paeonia. Naturally the coinage of Laurian owls became hence- 
forward far the more abundant of the two issues, but the coarse products of 
Thracian die-sinkers continued to appear for some years longer. ‘Therefore, 
before turning to the coinage which Attica produced immediately after the 
tyrants’ return, it is best to consider his second group of Paeonian coins. 

The heads of Athena are at first (Pl. VI, A88 to Ago) no better than those of 
the coins of Group E. But presently, as it were in sympathy with the now 
active Attic mint, some improvement makes itself visible, possibly because die- 
sinkers were sent out from the home mint, so that Athena might be portrayed 
in less offensive fashion. But now this second Paeonian issue was supplied with 
a mark which distinguished it from the issues of the home mint; for on all 
but the three first dies the “bowl” of Athena’s helmet was decorated with a 
series of dots (Pl. VI, Agr, to Pl. VII, A1oz). These dots, which vary in number 
from four to ten, seem to represent decorative bronze studs such as actual 
helmets sometimes bore. Similar studs, and not bronze olive-leaves, were 
probably fitted into the helmet of the marble statue of Athena (Fig. 40) which 
Hippias placed in the centre of the gable-group of the temple he built for the 
goddess in Athens®. Though the marble Athena is some twenty years later in 
date than the coins, the helmets are in both cases of similar pattern. 


1 Svoronos, 7.1.A.N. i, 1898, p. 367 ff. Pl. IA’; and T. Pl. 3. Beside the coins mentioned there 
are described and figured a drachma of Cleisthenic period and a tetradrachm of post-Persian-War 
issue. These, a careful inspection has convinced me, did not form part of the Find. Cf. Appendix, 
Find no. VII. 

Bike Plo tv: 3 Like Pl. IV, v and p. 4B. Tilija. p. 740, notes: 

5 Perrot, Chipiez, Hist. de l’ Art, viii, p. 557, fig. 281. 
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The owls of this group are, even more than the heads, influenced by the 
owls upon the coins of the home mint (Group G i)!, though the plumage on 
the Pangaean pieces is generally much coarser. The legends now show both the 
dotted Paeonian and the plain Attic théta, the former predominating. As in 
the preceding groups, so here, the dies were evidently hubbed?. 

§ 46. It is not easy to guess why Peisistratus continued coining money in 
Paeonia. Was it simply because silver was more easily transported in coin than 
in bar form? Or was it because he was accumulating money in the north 
preparatory to his attack on Sigeum probably about 535 B.c.?? The latter 
purpose may well have accounted for this continuance of a northern mint4; but 


Fic. 40. Head of Athena from a temple on the Acropolis. 


it is noteworthy that the first coins of this Group F followed close upon the 
heels of the latest coins of Group E. Furthermore, the composition of- the 
hoard of early owl-coins found upon the Acropolis® is as follows®: 


Group E (Paeonian mint, 555-546 B.C.) oe U7 pieces: 
” F ( ” ” after 546 ” ) ohne 4 ” 
eee GA ttic pe ade BETO Gee ee 2a 
1 Cf, § 48. 


2 As for example in the case of Pl. VII, Ag8 and Agg, which both originated from a common 
Athena-head hub. See §§ 30, 43. 

3 Hdt. v, 94. See especially How and Wells, Comm. on Hdt. ii, p. 56, for a clear account of the 
two Sigean wars. Their views are shared by Bury, Hist. of Greece?, p. 196. 

4 No drachmae or small fractions can be assigned to this group. This lack of small change increases 
the probability of the theory that this issue was intended to form a “‘war-chest’’ for the Sigean 
campaign. at © a7 

6 Besides the coins enumerated there were thirteen other tetradrachms which have suffered so 
severely from the effects of fire that they cannot be classified. The impression one gathers from their 
charred remains is that they are nearly all of Group E. 

8—2 
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The two coins of Group Gi come very early in the series! and the conclusion 
is that the hoard was deposited soon after 546 B.c.; consequently the coins of 
Group F were likewise struck not long after that date. 

Only fifteen anvil-dies are recorded in the group, and, if the issue covered 
close on ten years, the rate of mintage must have been comparatively slow’— 
slower than in any other group of Peisistratid coins. 

A certain mystery must cling to the Thracian issues of the Athenian tyrant; 
but it seems clear that he ceased to coin money in Paeonia after he had secured 
a firm footing on both sides of the Hellespont. The elder Miltiades reigned, 
with the sanction of Peisistratus, over Chersonese?, while after 535 B.C., probably, 
Peisistratus himself held Sigeum on the Asiatic side with a garrison. ‘hus the 
influence of Athens was predominant in the north-eastern Aegean. 


1 Catalogue Nos. 149 b, 161 a. 
2 But cf. § 48 below on total coinage of Groups F and G1. e-0S: TO'7HTOOs 1 Oe 
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Aristo. Ath. Pol. 14. 


§47. The great tyrant was now firmly established as head of the Athenian 
State, which he proceeded to govern with skill and forbearance. While he 
strengthened his position by alliances, he aimed rather at increasing the trade, 
power and prestige of Athens than at self-aggrandisement. Like Pericles a 
century later he beautified the city with temples, for it was Peisistratus who 
began the temple of Olympian Zeus!, and who built a new temple for Athena 
Parthenos? upon the citadel of Athens, not far from the palace of the tyrants 
which must have stood where afterwards the Propylaea were erected3. 

For nineteen years, from the date of his triumphant return until his death in 
527 B.c., the money of Peisistratus was issued continuously and in great 
abundance, for he had now at his disposal both his mines in Paeonia and the 
rich veins of Laureion. Tetradrachms were still struck in far larger quantities 
than drachms, obols and quarter-obols. For the foreign trade, which received 
so great a stimulus under the tyrant’s rule, the larger coins were most popular 
and useful; while for small change, used locally, great quantities of the old 
Eupatrid money were current, and little small change of fresh mintage was 
required to meet popular demand, thus the drachmae and smaller denomina- 
tions of this period prove to be rare?. 


GROUP G 
THE “IMPERIAL” MINT IN ATTICA 
546 B.C. to 510 B.C. 


§ 48. GROUP Gi 
UNDER PEISISTRATUS 
546 B.C. to 527 B.C. 


Tetradrachm anvil-dies 42 Coins . ; : . : O04 
Tetradrachm punch-dies 53 - Number of tetradrachms recorded 76 


Types: helmeted head of Athena. 
ky): owl, olive-twig, AOE. 
Pl. VII, Aro3P116 to Pl. X, A144P168 (Catalogue Nos. 149 to 212) 


* Vitruv; vii, praef. 15. Arist. Pol. v, 11, 1313.5, 22. 

2 Dr Buschor, Director of the German Arch. Institute in Athens, in a course of lectures early in 
1923, gave a summary of very convincing arguments for the existence of two pre-Cleisthenic Par- 
thenons on the site of the present building, accounting thus for four Parthenons: (i) Apsidal of Solonian 
date, (1i) Peisistratid, (iii) Cleisthenic, (iv) Periclean. The so-called “Old Hecatompedon”’ he believes 
to have been the pre-Persian Erechtheum. His results are shortly to appear in Ath. Mitt. 

3 Hdt. v, 65, implies that the palace was upon the Acropolis. 

* One drachma (Pl. XXII, 4), two obols (ibid. ), three hemiobols (ibid. 6) and one tetartemorion 
(ibid. 1), are recorded. 
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The art of the coins which the Attic mint turned out immediately after the 
tyrant’s return was typically Ionian, and the heads present a parallel with 
reliefs of the same date preserved, one in the Acropolis Museum (Fig. 41 9), 
the other (Fig. 41 d) in the National Museum at Athens. It cannot be denied 
that both reliefs and coins! have a characteristic charm of their own. The heads 
are small and the profiles delicately drawn, while from their general appearance 
it is obvious that the earliest coins of this Group G i are the successors of the 
coins of Group C (Pls. II, III)?, for the Paeonian Groups E and F stand in a 
Separate category. 

The girls of sixth-century Athens, who served as unconscious models for the 
statues of the Korai on the Acropolis and for the heads of the virgin-goddess 
upon the coinage, dressed their hair in a variety of ways; and varied cozffures 
were in fashion at one and the same period?. This can be proved from the coins *; 
but it is useless to attempt an arrangement of these coins by coiffures as has 
recently been done®. 


a b c a 


Fic. 41. a, c, tetradrachms of Peisistratus, Group Gi. }, relief in the Acropolis Museum. 
d, relief depicting wounded hoplite, Athens. 


Classification of the “‘owl-coins”’ is indeed only possible by a careful study 
of die-sequences, and by noting series in which the same hub was used to make 
a number of dies; while the broad lines of artistic development are not to be 
traced in the modes of dressing the goddess’ hair, but in the progress engravers 


1 The specimens figured are A122 (Fig. 41 a) and A12g (Fig. 41 c) of the Catalogue. Fig. 41 5 
is from a relief representing Athena, Fig. 41 d represents a wounded hoplite. Cf. Perrot, Chipiez, 
Hist. de l’ Art, viii, p. 649, fig. 333 and p. 621, fig. 314. 

2 This remark applies to the owls as much as to the heads. 

3 As at Syracuse during the fifth century B.c. Compare A. Du Chastel, Syracuse, Spink, London, 
1896, Pl. 3, 34 and 36, different cozffures linked by the same punch-die; similarly Pl. 4, 43 and 44; 
Pl. 4, 41 and Pl. 5, 60; Pl. 5, 49 and so. 

4 For example on the tetradrachm, Pl. VII, A106, Athena wears a fringe, and the owl-die (P1r19) 
which goes with this head is also used with the obverse A1o8 on which Athena has close curls (repre- 
sented by dots) all over her head. Again the head on the die, Pl. VIII, A120, has a row of tight curls 
over the forehead, while that of Ar1g has a regular fringe; but they share between them a punch- 
die (P134). 

5 By the late Monsieur J. Svoronos in his Trésor des Monn. d’ Athénes, 1923. How completely he has 
ignored dies is shown by the following instances: he has separated by a wide interval two pieces from 
the same obverse die, T’. Pl. 2, 39 and T. Pl. 5, 35; again he has illustrated the same specimen twice 
on Pl. 2 (nos. 19 and 36—our no. 51 a) ignoring the fact that it passed, after being cleaned and losing 
some weight, from the Rhousopoulos to the Jameson Collection. 
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made in depicting the civic badge of Athens—the owl. The earliest owls of the 
present Group Gi (PI. VII, Pr16 ff.) are not unlike the later birds of Group C 
(Pl. III, P45, etc.) which had been engraved ten years before in the same Attic 
mint. But their character changes gradually, and the birds become half-fledged 
owlets rather than owls. Legs are long, claws big, and the head disproportion- 
ately large; and these characteristics passed on into the following Group G ii. 

It is here that a moment’s attention must be given to two coins which afford 
clear proof that the dies were made from hubs. Evidently it sometimes happened 
that the hub! “double-struck”’ its die, and when this occurred the die was 
marred by a permanent double-outline of the face, and all coins struck from 
that die showed the same double-outline. Now in one case (no. 173 of the 
Catalogue) (Pl. VIII, Arrg) two specimens? are extant struck from the same 
die and both show such an identical double-outline, whence it is clear that the 
coins were not double-struck by their dies, but that the die bore a permanent 
double-striking due to faulty hubbing. 

Forty-two anvil-dies in this issue seem to cover a period of nineteen years. 
But during a portion of those nineteen years Peisistratus was coining in Paeonia 
as well as in Attica, and in the former place there were recorded the use of 
fifteen anvil-dies. ‘Thus the total number of anvil-dies used during the period 
was fifty-seven—once again three per annum‘. 

§ 49. It has been claimed? that Peisistratus with his new money introduced a 
coin-standard slightly heavier than that of the money of the older Eupatrid 
mint, of which the didrachms had weighed some 8-42 grammes (130 grains); 
but the coins do not entirely support this conjecture. The tyrant did not increase 
the standard when he first issued his coins in 561 B.c.; but not long after his 
return in 546 B.c. the standard was improved. The bulk of the Eupatrid didrachms 
weigh 8-40 to 8-60 grammes ® (= a drachma of 4:20 to 4:30 grammes), while 
most of the tetradrachms first issued by Peisistratus (Group C) and of his 
Paeonian Groups E and F weigh 16-80 to 17-20 grammes; the majority of those 
of Group G1, struck after 546 B.c., however, weigh from 16-8 to 17-40 grammes 
. (= a drachma of 4:20 to 4:35 grammes). 

This small but definite rise’ in the weight-standard is likewise observable in 
the coinage of Hippias, an increase which may conceivably have been the 
reflex of political and economic changes which were taking place in Asia Minor. 


1 See § 30 above for an explanation of the hubbing process. 

* 'The sale-catalogues in which both specimens figure are cited in our Catalogue below, nos. 119 a 
and b. 

> § 45f. 

* Group C showed the same proportion, and part of Group D (Eupatrid mint) a proportion of 
1% didrachm dies per annum. But the life of a didrachm die must have been double the life of a 
tetradrachm die, for the former endured fewer and less hard blows of the hammer. Cf. § 30. 

® Professor P. Gardner, Hist. Ancient Coinage, 1918, p. 156; O. Viedebantt, Antike Gewichts- 
normen u. Miinzf. 1923, p. 38. 

6 See the tables of frequency, § 101. 

* A possible reason for the increase is considered below, § 100. 
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§ 50. GROUP Gii 
THE “IMPERIAL? MINT IN ATTICA 


UNDER HIPPIAS 
527 B.C: to 510 B.C. 

Tetradrachm anvil-dies 40 Coins . ; 4 : : a 
Tetradrachm punch-dies 62 Number of tetradrachms recorded 85 
Types: helmeted head of Athena. 

k,: owl, olive-twig, AOE. 

Pl. X, Ar45P169 to Pl. XII, A184P230 (Catalogue Nos. 213 to 283) 


There is no hard and fast line which divides the coins of Group G ii from 
those of Group G i; for just as Hippias at first carried on the policy, domestic 
and foreign, of his father, so he at first made no alteration whatever in the 
“‘Tmperial”? mint which had now nineteen continuous years of tradition behind 
it. But Hippias differed from Peisistratus in his tastes; for, whereas the father 
had been a man of action yet gifted with a refined taste, appreciative of Ionian 
art and the literature which the Eastern Greeks cultivated, the son was prone 
to favour the art of the Dorians as well as their vices*. ‘The Dorising tendency 
appears both in the sculpture and in the types of heads upon the coinage. ‘The 
Argive School probably influenced the art of the pedimental sculptures erected 
in the gable of the enlarged temple Hippias built upon the Acropolis’, for in 
that gable appeared the nude figures of giants against whom the gods were 
fighting, and nude figures were foreign to the archaic Ionian school of art. 

The heads upon the coins in Group G ii are distinctly larger than those of 
Group G i—often too large for the smallish thick flans of the coins—and the 
bigger faces are often devoid of that cheerful archaic smile which marked the 
heads on earlier coins. 

The owls of this group have at first the same characteristics* as the birds of 
Group Gi, but in the latter years of the tyrant’s reign they display a marked 
improvement. Their heads assume more moderate proportions, legs grow 


shorter, tails somewhat longer (Pl. XI, P206 ff.), in fact the die-sinkers who © 


worked between 515 and 510 B.C. in the “‘ Imperial” Attic mint came under the 
influence of the more skilful artists whom Hippias was employing in the new 
mint which he had opened, probably in Athens itself, and which calls for 
consideration in its proper place?. 

Records are available of forty anvil-dies in this Group G ii, while in the new 
mint, just referred to, coins struck from fourteen anvil-dies survive; thus during 

1 Cicero, de Orat. iii, 34; Aelian, Var. Hist. xiii, 14; Suidas, s.v. “Opunpos. 
~ 2 He at least condoned the Dorian vices of his brother and the nobles of the period. Cf. Thuc. 
vi, 54. The tales of Plutarch, v. Sol. 1, are probably the figments of a decadent age which misrepre- 
sented even the splendid friendship of Achilles and Patroclus. 

3 Cf. § 45. The head of Athena from the centre of the gable group is shown in Fig. 40 above. 
The Argive School of Sculpture attained its climax in the production of the figures from the temple 
of Aphaia in Aegina. 4 As noted in § 48. 

5 §54 f. below. 
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the seventeen years of the younger tyrant’s reign a total number of fifty-four 
anvil-dies are known to have been employed. This points to an average of 
three anvil-dies per annum, a proportion which, as already noted, is maintained 
consistently throughout all issues between 561 and 480 B.c.1 

§51. That Hippias coined in two different mints can be ascertained from a 
careful study of his money; and, while his most ‘‘showy”’ pieces were probably 
struck in Athens, the bulk of his tetradrachms issued from the mint which his 
father had established apparently outside the city in competition with the older 
“Civil” Eupatrid mint. The estates of Peisistratus lay at Brauron. Thence the 
mining region of Laureion was more easily accessible than it was from Athens. 
The evidence available points to the fact that the strength of the tyrant had lain 
in his wealth of silver, and to the probability of his having coined that silver 
almost at the mine-head, somewhere in Laureiotiké. In support of this prob- 
ability Monsieur Svoronos? advanced some valuable suggestions, and, though I 
feel compelled to regard with scepticism the conclusions regarding Cabeiric 
worship at which he was aiming, his arguments en passant concerning the 
Athenian mint are of definite value. 

It is well to bear in mind that an ancient mint workshop could be accom- 
modated in any wooden shanty, for the sole properties it required were a 
clay-built furnace for charcoal, anvils, dies, hammers, tongs, a balance and 
weights. In considering the evidence for the site of the Attic mint it is necessary 
to work backwards and to glance first at the later periods. 

In the Hellenistic age the mint, from which issued the late Athenian coins of 
~ spread fabric,” was apparently situated in Laureiotiké and perhaps at Sunium, 
for, when the great mining revolt took place in Attica between 104 and 102 B.c., 
the slaves of Laureion armed and seized the acropolis of Sunium? and there 
issued a series of silver coins of normal type but devoid of A@E and without 
the names of magistrates. Instead these coins bore two monograms which seem 
to resolve themselves into the words AAYPIA M[E]TAAAA‘. When the slaves 
had been defeated and slaughtered the Athenian people regained control of 
mines and mint and issued possibly on this occasion certain coins with the 
significant legend A@E[vaiov]JO AHMOZX5, 

Now it is likely that the mint, if it was in the Laureiotiké, adjoined the treasury 
for bar-silver, and this treasury has been identified by Svoronos at Sunium. 
Built into the uppermost fortification wall which defended the precinct of 

* Cf. p. 44, note r and p. 63, note 4, also p. 88, note 2; § 76, also Table, § 85. 

* FLAN. xvii, 1915, p. 53 ff. and xviii, 1916-7, pp. 109-132. Much in the latter paper is entirely 
rrelevant to our present consideration. 

* Poseidonius ap. Athen. xi, 272 c-f. F.H.G. iii, 264, 35. 

* F1.A.N. xvii, 1915, p. 60 ff. Svoronos also suggests that the letters and syllables appearing on 
the “spread” tetradrachms'refer to the names of shafts whence had come the silver itself (l.c. xviii, 
1916-7, p. 119). The names of nineteen of these shafts are known from inscriptions, many more being 
unknown by name. Of the nineteen shaft-names no less than fourteen appear in abbreviated form on 
the coins. Five do not appear as far as the published numismatic records go. ‘Twenty-two other 


abbreviated names, which may correspond to some of the many shafts of which the appellations are 
unknown, occur upon the coins. 6° 1c: 1915; p69. 
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Poseidon there still stand the lower courses of a strong tower which was cleared 
out by M. Stais in 1916!. Within was found a bronze pinion-wheel?, designed 
to fit the end of a round shaft and toothed so as to engage in a ratchet. Clearly 
the tower, of which the foundations are very deep, contained some mechanism 
designed to facilitate the raising and lowering of heavy weights like bars of 
silver. But besides this pinion-wheel there was found a number of spherical 
stone weights, mainly fragmentary. Indeed in the spring of 1923 I discovered 
several of these fragments still lying upon the ground within the tower. Fortun- 
ately three of these balls, preserved in the Athenian National Museum, are still 


Fic. 42. Stone weight of 40 minae from Sunium. 


unbroken, though centuries in the soil have impaired their surface and caused 
a certain depreciation in their weight. Owing to some grave oversight Svoronos 
has cited the weights of these marble balls wrongly in his paper® and I found 
it necessary to have the three perfect specimens weighed afresh. Their correct 
weights are as follows: | 


Svoronos’ No. 1 (Fig. 42) inscribed STA i.e. 40 minae; 16,100 grammes. 
” ©1698) 9 (Fig. 43 b) ” An ” 15 ” ; 4,400 ” 
» » 10 (Fig. 434) AM 5, 15 »° 3 4500 5, 


1 °Ed. Apy. 1917, p. 189. Stais’ explanation of the tower as a granary is disposed of by Svoronos, /l.c. 
The latter points out the obvious facts that grain requires a barn not a tower with a deep basement; 
that grain is not weighed by monetary minae, but is measured ; that the handling of corn-sacks does not 
normally require the assistance of machinery. 

‘2 $1.A.N. xviii, 1916-7, p. 122, figs. 53, 54. SL Ce I 22... 
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In the long series of magistrates’ names which appear upon the second 
century Athenian money the name of Zoos is familiar as that both of a first 
and of a third mint magistrate’. Here it is repeated upon the stone weight?. 
One mina contained 100 drachmae; 40 minae therefore 4000 drachmae or 1000 
tetradrachms. Our weight No. 1 (Fig. 42) inscribed AAAA TQIA thus represents 
1000 tetradrachms of 16-1 grammes each, and is therefore, allowing for depre- 
ciation, a good approximate coin-weight, since tetradrachms of the second 
century B.C. weigh about 16-7 grammes. 

The two other weights (Fig. 43 a, 6) bear no name and would seem to be of 
a rather later age. ‘The better preserved specimen weighs 4500 grammes and 
is marked AN or 15 minae. This gives a mina of 300 grammes—a mina in fact 


a b 
Fic. 43. Stone weights, each of 15 minae, from Sunium. 


of late date in use when the Attic drachm had been reduced to the Roman 
denarius standard, for there is abundant evidence that the full mina of that late 
period weighed 333-3 grammes?. 

In Hellenistic times a treasury for bar silver was in the Sunian fortress, and 
the mint perhaps beside it. But what of classical times? The strong tower to 
which reference has been made is not of Hellenistic date, for it was built when 
the Athenians fortified Sunium during the Peloponnesian War in the fifth 
century B.c.4—built from the first, it would seem, as a treasure-house, for there 
was in all the Laurian district no other place where silver could have been so 


1 B.M.C. Attica, p. 56, 413; p. 73, 497. It should, however, be noted that on the coins the name 
begins with Z, on the weight with L, consequently the latter might be rather later than the former. 
2 As well as on three other fragmentary weights (Svoronos, /.c.). It is clear that we are dealing with 
coin and not with market weights, for the market mina scaled 138 money drachmae, the silver mina 
100 such drachmae. 3 O. Viedebantt, Antike Gewichtsn. u. Miinzf. 1923, p. 80 ff. 
2) Ine413-2.B.C.s Phuc: yin, 4. 
9—2 
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safely stored and whence coined money would be so easily carried by sea to 
Piraeus. The great walls of Sunium were built against the Lacedaemonian 
invader, for when the Spartans occupied Decelea in 413 B.C. they struck a 
threefold blow at Athens. They stopped her peasantry from cultivating the soil, 
they cut off her land communications with Euboea and the north, and they 
threatened the mining district striking at the very “sinews of war.” Slaves 
deserted the mines in great numbers. The Athenians strove to avert an actual 
attack upon the district by erecting a long wall on the high ground north of 
Thoricus; all to no purpose, for Athens lost her silver. A mint set up in the 
city had first to coin gold from the sacred treasures of Athenat, and then in 
406-5 B.C. the wretched copper tetradrachms at which Aristophanes jeered*: 

It has often struck our notice that the course our city runs 

Is the same towards men and money—she has true and worthy sons: 

She has good and ancient silver, she has good and recent gold. 

These are coins untouched with alloys; everywhere their fame is told; 

Not all Hellas holds their equal, not all Barbary far and near, 

Gold or silver, each well minted, tested each and ringing clear. 

° Yet we never use them! Others always pass from hand to hand, 

Sorry brass just struck last week and branded with a wretched brand. 

As it is likely that the Laurian treasury was at Sunium and the chief Attic 
mint perhaps beside it in the fifth century, it is worth considering whether a 
mint and treasury may not in the sixth century B.c. have been at the same place. 

§52. When the Athenians after Salamis and Plataea returned to their 
desolated country they naturally endeavoured to re-establish all their old 
institutions. It is therefore probable that if they placed a mint and treasury at 
Sunium they did so because these had been at Sunium before the Persian 
Invasion. If this was the case one must, owing to the continuous sequence of 
the coins themselves, ascribe to Peisistratus the foundation of the Sunian mint 
close to the source of his silver. His other mint? in Paeonia, as already noted, 
had operated in a mining region. Was he in the Pangaean Mount following the 
practice he had initiated in Laureiotiké, a practice which he continued after his 
return from exile? 7 

Before the Persians destroyed the sanctuaries of Sunium there had stood, 
upon the lower of the two hills which form the promontory, a temple and 
temenos of Athena, the goddess under whose special patronage Peisistratus had 
placed himself. Within this temenos, which contained a small shrine as well as 
the temple, there was found a beautiful relief of a youth placing a crown upon 
his head (Fig. 44 6)*. This relief is not, as Stais and Svoronos claim®, of post- 

1 Cf. A. M. Woodward in N.C. 1911, p. 351. 

2 Ran, 718 f. The verses are from Professor G. Murray’s rendering. 

3 §§ 40 to 43 above. 4 'The relief is in the National Museum at Athens. — 

5 ¥7.A.N. xvii, 1915, p. 58. It is only necessary to compare the profile of the charming head of 
a youth found in the Persian débris of the Acropolis (our Fig. 44 a) (Perrot, Chipiez, Hist. de Art, 
viii, Pl. XIV, p. 644) to see that Sunian relief and Athenian head are contemporary. This opinion is 


held by Mr Wace of the British School in Athens, as also by Dr Buschor of the German Archaeological 
Institute there. 
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Persian, but rather of pre-Persian date, and is one of the finest examples of 
Attic art of the second decade of the fifth century B.c. In the head are drilled 
nine holes intended to secure a wreath, perhaps of silver’, wherewith the youth 
once crowned himself. This is no mere funeral stele, but a work of art of highest 
merit once set up within the sacred temenos of Athena, perhaps in or beside 
the other small shrine, foundations of which are to be seen beside those of the 
large Ionic temple of Athena. 


‘le 
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Fic. 44. a, Head of youth in the Acropolis Museum. 6, The Stephanephoros from Sunium. 


It seems indeed well established that the youth is the Stephanéphoros Heros, 
the nameless ‘“‘crown-bearing hero”’ of the lexicographers, who, as we know 
from inscriptions, gave his name to the Athenian mint?. 


1 Had the wreath been of bronze it is unlikely that it would have been so firmly secured. 

277 .G.L14, 1, 466, 275 Iie 407 30-11, 467, 40; ii, 468, 24. All contain the phrase d7o Spaxpav 
Sregarygipov. PGA nu 476, 29 ff. runs dryer ¢ dé kal 7 pva H eurropiKy Sre(pavynddpov dpax)was éxaTov 
TP\AKOVTA Kal OKTd pds TA OTAOpma TA EV TO apyvpoKoT(eiw K)at (pomi))v (Sre)pavypopov Spax pas 
dexadvo, k.7.’. Antiphon in Nicod. ap. Harpocration: Srepavnhopov HpGov, ws €orkev, Hv ev Tals 
’"AOnvais. Suidas repeats this s.v. Stepavynddpos. Moschopoulos wrote (twelfth—thirteenth century): 
Srehavyndédpos, 6 orépavov exiepopevos. Kat dvopa xipiov. Ob dé ypdov, paciv, ev APynvais jv. Note 
that these Lexicographers qualify their statement by os eo1xev and by daciv. That the heroon was 
in Athens itself cannot be certainly established. Further “ Athens” in such a case may mean “ Attica”’ 
as e.g. Suidas, s.v. Mapabov, toros “AOnvnow; and Hesych. s.v. Aavpear ra “AOnvnoe xpvoeva (sic!) 
péradAra Aeyopeva, But it is not unlikely that shrines of the hero may have existed both at Sunium 
and in the city of Athens, and that the mint in each place was under his protection. 
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§53. With the help of the foregoing evidence it is now possible briefly to 
summarize the history of the mints which coined Athenian money. 


ATHENS (1) The pre-Solonian mint must have been in the city, and after Solon’s 
reforms continued as the ‘‘ Civic” Eupatrid mint down to 546 B.c., when 
Peisistratus closed it (§§ 5-25, 31-38). 

LAUREIOTIKE (ii) Peisistratus about 561 B.c. opened an “‘Imperial” mint near the mines, 
possibly in the precinct of Sunian Athena, where the bar-silver may have 
been stored, and he perhaps placed his mint under the protection of the 
local hero Stephanéphoros (§§ 27-30, 52). 

PAEONIA (ill) On his expulsion the tyrant moved this “Imperial” mint to the mines of 
Mount Pangaion (§§ 40-46); and on his return in 546 B.c. re-established 

LAUREIOTIKE (iv) it in its former home. This continued to be the chief Athenian mint under 
Peisistratus, Hippias and the Democracy set up by Cleisthenes (§§ 47-50, 
76, 79); and in or near the shrine of the protecting hero a devotee set 
up between 490 and 480 B.c. the relief of Stephanéphoros (Fig. 44). 

ATHENS (v) But Hippias about 526 B.c. started a new “Civic” mint, situated probably 
upon the Acropolis, near his palace, a mint from which issued large coins 
almost medallic in character. During the brief oligarchy of Isagoras, 
510-507 B.C., and under the subsequent democracy this “civic” mint 
continued the issue of beautiful coins (§§ 54-56, 66—70, 74-75). 

DELPHI (vi) The Eupatrid exiles coined electrum and silver in Phocis shortly before 
510 B.C. (§§ 60-63). 

LAUREIOTIKE (vii) The Persians destroyed both the Athenian and the Laurian mint. When 

and the Athenians returned to their country it became clear that the precinct 
ATHENS of Poseidon Suniaratos, standing on higher ground than the precinct of 
Athena, afforded the safest depository for bar-silver in all Laureiotiké. 
Possibly minting continued there; certainly a strong treasure-house was 
erected when the defensive wall was built round Sunium in 413-12 B.C. 

(§ 51). 

ATHENS (viii) | A mint, perhaps in the Parthenon itself, coined gold in 407-6 B.c., and a 
mint in the city of Athens produced copper ‘‘money of necessity”’ in 
405 B.C. Perhaps, as the old mint had been under the protection of 
Stephanéphoros, a shrine of that hero in Athens now accommodated 
mint and official weights and measures”. 

LAUREIOTIKE (ix) The Laurian or Sunian mint may once again have produced the long 


and series of coarse fourth century Athenian silver coins. But the gold issue 
ATHENS of 339 B.c. would be struck in Athens, as well as the fourth century copper 
coins®. 


LAUREIOTIKE (x) The New Series of ‘‘spread” Athenian coins of 229-31 B.C. were probably 
minted at Sunium, where the treasury stood as is evidenced by the. 
machinery, the weights and the coinage of the slaves’ revolt (§ 51). 


Thus the Laurian mint founded by Peisistratus seems to have worked, with 
sundry interruptions, for over five centuries. | 


1 Or it may be that a proper Corpus of the fifth century coins of Athens, a Corpus in which they 
were arranged by die-sequences, would reveal the existence of two contemporary mints at Athens and ~ 
at Sunium. 2 €f. note 2, p. 69. 

3 For this gold see Z.f.N. xxi, p. 13 f.; for the bronze, B.M.C. Aitica, p. 20, No. 209 ff. Further 
researches alone can decide whether the silver small change of the fifth and fourth centuries was coined 
at Athens or Sunium, or at both mints. 
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§54. Athenians who reflected calmly on their past history looked back upon 
the reign of Peisistratus as “‘ the age of gold',” in exactly the same way as Romans 
of the first century A.D. looked back upon the reign of Augustus. And, if it is 
just to compare the great Athenian tyrant with the great Roman Princeps, one 
may with equal force compare Hippias with the emperor Nero. Both princes 
began their reigns under the happiest auspices; both, through different causes, 
became tyrannical and overbearing; both were driven from their thrones by 
the armed forces of rivals. The comparison extends even into the realm of art, 
of which Hippias like Nero was ever a keen patron. To his reign we must 
ascribe the use on the acropolis of marble instead of poros-stone for building? 
and the vases produced by the masters of B.F. technique. Moreover, in the 
sphere of coinage both princes struck the most effective pieces ever issued from 
their respective mints of Rome and Athens. No Roman money equalled in 
splendour the sestertii of Nero?, and Hippias issued from his civic mint the 
finest medallic coins that were ever produced in Athens. 

A glance first at the coins of Group Gii (Pls. X to XII) and then at those 
of Group H (Pls. XIII, XIV) is sufficient to bring home the fact that the 
two groups are the products of different mints, a point noted by some 
numismatists?. 

Group G ii has been accounted for as the ordinary issue of Hippias coined 
probably in Laureiotiké, but Group H 1s a special issue from dies of the highest 
artistic merit produced—one is almost driven to the conclusion—for some 
special occasion or occasions. The tyrant’s interests centred around the Acropolis 
where he glorified Athena by the erection of a new temple in marble—Athena 
whose worship reached a climax every fourth year in the celebration of the 


? Aristot. Ath. Pol. 16, 7. 

2 'The reconstruction in marble of the temple known as Doerpfeld’s “‘Hecatompedon”’ (close to 
the Erechtheum) with its marble gable-groups and frieze was the work of Hippias, not of Peisistratus. 

3-H. Mattingly, B.M.C. Roman Emp. i, Pl. 42, 4, 5, 6; Pl. 48, 1. 

4 They have consequently suggested that our group H was issued by Peisistratus in Eretria. This 
suggestion, however, rests on a false premise which assumes the coinage of the restored Athenian 
oligarchs, issued 510 to 507 B.C., to be Eretrian, whereas it is, as will presently appear (§ 65 ff.), of 
Athenian mintage. There is in any case no evidence that Peisistratus stayed long enough in Eretria to 
coin a large quantity of money. Cf. Earle Fox in Corolla Num. p. 44 f. The credibility of his theory 
of “anvil-struck,’’ by contrast with ‘‘ punch-struck,’”’ coins has been disproved by Hill, N.C. 1922, 
p- 31, note 72, 
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Greater Panathenaic festival'. Potters and painters put the best of their work 
into the amphorae, containing the sacred oil, given as prizes in the games; and 
it seems not unlikely that Hippias called upon the most skilful engravers to 
prepare dies for a medallic issue of tetradrachms which were put into circulation 
at the time of the festival. Of his personal interest in the coinage of his time 
there is, indeed, a written record?, and certain peculiarities of these tetra- 
drachms strengthen the supposition that they are in the nature of a Panathenaic 
issue. 


§ 55. GROUP H 
THE “CIVIC” MINT 


Between 527 B.c. and 510 B.C. 
Tetradrachm anvil-dies 14 Coins . ; : ; : 5 ee 
Tetradrachm punch-dies 20 Number of tetradrachms recorded 38 
Types: helmeted head of Athena. 


ky: owl, olive-twig (or crescent). 
A@E, JOA, ABE or APA 
Pl. XIII, Ar85P231 to Pl. XIV, A1g8P250 (Catalogue Nos. 284 to 305) 


In this group it seems desirable to examine a few of the dies in some detail. 
Considering the anvil-dies first, it should be noted that the two earliest (PI. XIII, 
A185, A186) betray modelling and drawing akin to that of the first coins of 
Group G ii (Pl. X, Ar45 to A147); eyes and hair, for instance, are depicted in 
the same manner. Again the later dies of Group H (PI. XIII, 
A196; PI. XIV, A1g7) are in the same artistic tradition as the 
last dies of Group G ii (PI. XII, A181, A182). But in both 
cases the coins of Group H are far superior in technique and 
style. The helmets worn by all the Athenas of this group are, 
like the features, far more carefully and effectively treated than 
the helmets on contemporary coins from the Laurian mint, and 
hm, the crests are often completely preserved upon the flans. While 


Fic. 45. Tetradrac 2 ; 
time of Hippias, A185, Argr and Arg7 are in this respect remarkable, the 


Sete most striking coins of all came from the anvil-die A1g8. ‘The 


complete design is not preserved upon either of the two extant specimens from 
this die? ; but fortunately, since one coin supplies all that is lacking on the other, 
it is possible from the two to reconstruct the perfect design of the die (Fig. 45). 
The engraver seems to have come under the influence of the vase-painters of 
the period, for on this alone of all surviving Athenian silver coins the goddess 
wears a helmet with a tall crest-support raising the crest above the bowl of the 


1 Harmodius and Aristogeiton, it seems, added insult to injury by planning their attack upon 
Hippias and Hipparchus at the time of the festival in 514 B.c. Their conception was indeed typically 
Greek for they planned to strike the tyrants when their Ups as marshals of the procession seemed 
at its height. 

2 Pseudo-Aristot. Econom. 1347%, 8. Of this more below, § 58. 

3 Both coins are in the British Museum. 
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helmet. On B.F. vases Athena is rarely seen with a helmet of any other type 
than this, but for a coin-die the design was unpractical since the crest would 
tend to miss the flan altogether when the coin was struck. The pictorial effect 
of the die is enhanced by the presence of serpents at Athena’s shoulders, serpents 
that are obviously part of the aegis which hangs across her chest (cf. Figs. 28, 
30 above). | 

The influence of Doric art during the reign of Hippias has been mentioned!, 
and by the help of the fine coins of Group H we are now enabled to date some 
Athenian bas-reliefs with certainty to this reign. In Fig. 46 I have placed side 
by side a coin from anvil-die A1g7 (Fig. 46 a), a photograph of part of a funeral 
stele (Fig. 46)? and of the head of one of the epheboi (Fig. 46 c) from a statue- 
base recently discovered in the wall of Themistocles*. ‘The two last monuments 
are both preserved in the National Museum at Athens. There can be little 
doubt that all three of these heads are products of the same artistic tradition; 


Fic. 46. a, Tetradrachm of Hippias, Group H. 3), Relief of athlete, Athens. c, Head of athlete on 
statue-base from the wall of Themistocles. 


stele and statue-base must in consequence be regarded as belonging to the latter 
part of Hippias’ reign. 

The owls in this Group H are as diverse in appearance as are the heads of 
Athena. The first noteworthy point is that upon a number of coins they are 
turned, not to the right but to the left (PI. XIII, dies P233 to P237, Pa4s), a 
peculiarity confined to this one group‘. The birds on the first dies (P231, P232) 
are reminiscent of the vase-painters’ style and bear no resemblance to those on 
the coins from the Laurian mint; while most of the later owls of the group are 
more true-to life than any owl on sixth century coins, the bird on die P248 
being of special merit. 

Upon three dies, which bear an owl turned to the left, there is placed behind 
the bird’s head instead of the usual olive-twig a crescent moon, its horns turned 


t § 50. j 

2 Perrot, Chipiez, Hist. del’ Art, viii, p. 664, fig. 342. The youth holds a discus upon his left shoulder. 

3 B.C.H. 1922, Pl. Il and ¥.H.S. 1922, Pl. VI (a). The head is that of the second figure from the 
right. 

4 'Two coins on Pl. XXIII, 14 and 15, are no exception to this rule, for they are not Athenian but 
crude, barbarous imitations. 
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upward (PI. XIII, P233 to P235)!. All but four punch-dies? have the olive- 
twig either hanging down from an upper corner or sprouting up from the 
ground (P239, P240, P242, P250). Some of the former (P246 to P248) are 
branches, rather than twigs, bearing three berries and four leaves. Where the 
twigs grow below instead of above the owl their position seems occasioned 
merely by the disposal of the legend which is often placed differently from the 
legends upon the ordinary Laurian coinage of the time. Four punch-dies have 
€ instead of the normal © in their inscriptions, a point which has misled 
some scholars into regarding these masterpieces of sixth century art as the 
earliest Athenian coins. Apart from its absurdity such an argument ignores the 
fact that both © and @ occur upon the Frangois vase?, © only upon the 
Burgon amphora* and @ in the inscription wherein Hippias’ son Peisistratus 
recorded a dedication to Pythian Apollo® about 520 to 510 B.c. Clearly both 
forms of the letter existed side by side throughout the sixth century. 

§ 56. If this coinage is in any sense of a Panathenaic character there is need 
for a consideration of the four festivals of the Greater Panathenaia held during 
the reign of Hippias. These fell in the years 526, 522, 518 and 514 B.c. Now 
the issues of that tyrant from his Laurian mint (Group G ii) have been classified 
independently by hub and die sequences. The first and last coins of the civic 
mint betray in each case the same artistic tradition as the first and last coins of 
the Laurian®. As Hippias succeeded his father in 527 B.c. we must date the 
first die of Group H (A185) about 526 B.c.; as he lost his throne in 510 B.c. the 
latest dies of the group (A1g7, A1g8) must have been made before that year. 
Thus it becomes possible to suggest a distribution of the fourteen anvil- and 
twenty punch-dies of the group between the four festivals, as follows: 


Greater Pan- 
athenaia Anvils No. Punches No. Characteristics 
of B.C. 
526 A185, A186 2 P2R te k2a2 2 Owl r. low relief 
522 A187 to Argo 4 P233 to P235 3 Owl 1. crescent in field 
518 A1gi to A1g4 4 P236 to P243 8 Heads in high relief, 
occurs 
514 A1g5 to A198 4 P244 to P250 5 High-water mark of artistic 
achievement 


1 Since the moon in its third, not in its first, quarter was definitely linked with the Greater Pana- 
thenaia, the crescent upon these coins may suggest that the tetradrachms under discussion are part 
of a festival coinage. Some thirty years later, indeed, the waning moon in its third quarter became a 
permanent feature of the money of Athens. But this must be considered in a later chapter (§ 79). In 
the time of Hippias astronomical accuracy, which would demand a crescent placed € , gave way to 
decorative effect, which filled a void in the field of the design by a moon w. 

2 The four without twigs are P233 to P235, P236. 3 First half of the sixth century B.c. 

4 Ga. 560 B.c. 6 Roehl imag.unscy, Gr. 19075 De. 72, 21> - 6 As pointed out in § 55. 
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The coins fall naturally into such a scheme, which may, however, be modified 
by the future discovery of further dies of the period. As the scheme stands it 
appears as though the tyrant’s experiment of a medallic coinage for the festival 
of 526 B.c. met with such success that greater numbers of tetradrachms were 
struck for subsequent festivals. Dr Head claimed that ‘“‘the connexion of 
Athenian coin types with the Panathenaea is well known!”’; and if this cannot 
be said of all Athenian types, it may perhaps be claimed as true of the sixth 
century issues of the civic mint of Athens (Groups H and L)?. 

The dies of Group H seem to have been made from hubs less frequently 
than those of the “Imperial” mint, though A1g6 and A1g7, as well as several 
punch-dies*, appear to have been “‘fathered”’ by the same hub. 

In one particular the whole of this group is distinguished from the ordinary 
Peisistratid issues, for the coins are struck upon broad and thinnish flans, and 
have either flat or bevelled edges surrounding their reverse designs. The mint 
technique which produced this type of coin has recently been so lucidly ex- 
plained by Dr Hill®, that there is no occasion to repeat his words. It is, however, 
worth noting that coins of this fabric are confined to a period between 526 and 
500 B.c. Handsome though they were in appearance, they proved too expensive 
in dies which soon fractured under the strain of striking so large a surface of 
metal. In the “Imperial” mint of the Laurian district coins of this type were 
never struck®. } 

Five coins of Group H come from the Taranto Hoard’, which was buried 
before 500 B.c., and which contained a large number of the thin, spread-fabric 
coins of Sybaris, Croton, Poseidonia and Metapontum. The association of coins 
in this hoard, has perhaps, as pointed out by M. Babelon®, a mercantile signi- 
ficance. In any case the handsome appearance of large, thin coins of Magna 
Graecian cities, such as made their way at times to Athens, possibly suggested 
to the artificers employed by Hippias the idea of producing coins with a large 
flan. The earliest coins of these Western Hellenic states must certainly have 
been anterior in date® to the time when Hippias succeeded his father in the 
tyranny. 

Of the “civic”? mint at this period there are no drachmae extant, but of 
smaller fractions there were issued a few obols and half-obols (Pl. XXII, », é) 


PRN.” Dy 370. 2 For Group L cf. § 74 below. 

3 Cf. §§ 30 and 48 for examples of dies from the same hub. 

get on bE zct. 2322 P2358. P2393_P243) 2240, PIN Ce 3922, D230 ih. 

6 It is hardly necessary to point out the most unsatisfactory results obtained by the late M. Svoronos 
in his attempted arrangement of early Athenian coins (Trésor des Monn. d’Athénes, Munich, 
1923, Pls. 6, 7, 8 in particular), for his work is based, not upon the study of dies, but upon 
conjecture. Misled by the crescent he actually dates such pieces as our Pl. XIII, P233 to P235, to 
490 B.c. As the result of his hypothetical arrangement he finds himself with a period of 20 years 
(510-490 B.C.) which are represented by only five tetradrachm anvil-dies (Svor. 'T’. Pls. 7, 9, 10, 
11 and 12, same die; 13, 14 and 15, same die); i.e. one die to four years! In actual fact, as already 
indicated, the true proportion was one of about three anvil-dies per annum. § 85 below. 

7 Cf. Appendix, Hoard No. VIII. 

8 Rev. Num. 1912, p. 37 ff. 

® Cf. H.N.*, pp. 75, 80, 84, 95. 
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all with the owl turned to left and resembling the tetradrachm A1g6P245 on 
Pl. XIII. Perhaps these are all to be dated to the year 514 B.C. 

§ 57. Interesting too is an Attic obol (Pl. XXII, 7)! with Athenian types, but 
with the olive-twig replaced by an ear of corn and with the legend HIP in 
place of AOE. Monsieur Babelon, who first published the coin, was inclined 
to assign it to the Thracian Chersonese?; but it seems most unlikely that the 
strained relations which existed between the Philaid Athenian tyrants of that 
region and the Peisistratidae would have permitted Miltiades or Stesagoras to 
place the name of Hippias upon a coin. The fabric of the obol is typically Attic, 
and it is not unlikely that Hippias opened a mint, which would perhaps coin 
only small change, at Eleusis*®. There the ear of corn would be the obvious 
substitute for the Athenian olive-twig; and there the tyrant might perhaps 
place his name upon his money, an act which in the city itself would have given 
needless offence?. 

The tyrant may have given the right of issuing small change to certain Attic 
townships, for beside the Eleusinian obol, if such it is, of Hippias we may place 
another little coin, a half-obol® (Pl. XXII, p), which has upon the obverse a 
female head turned to the left, unhelmeted, and representing perhaps Athena 
Ergane. On the reverse is an owl to left resembling the bird upon certain 
Hippian tetradrachms (Pl. XIII, P233 to P236); over its head appear two olive 
leaves, and before it, in place of the usual A@E, is the legend MA. Next to 
Athens, Eleusis and Marathon were the most important townships of Attica, 
and the obol and half-obol just described seem to point to the temporary 
existence of a local coinage of small denominations in those places. It is possible 
that a few other Attic towns struck obols at this period, but if so they have not ” 
yet appeared. 

§ 58. In addition to the Panathenaic festivals two other historic events had 
a marked effect on the coinage of Hippias—one event a matter of internal, the 
other of foreign politics. The former was the murder of the tyrant’s brother 
Hipparchus, probably about 514 B.c.’ by Harmodius and Aristogeiton; this 
turned Hippias into a distrusted and embittered man®, and the tyranny, hitherto 
popular with the masses, became hated. The latter event was the conquest of 


1 Corolla Num. 1906, p. 1 ff. The coin (Pl. XI, A156) in the McClean Collection, Cambridge, 
which was described by my father (N.C. 1908, p. 278 f.) as having Ml upon it, has nothing but 
striations that appear like letters. My father now no longer holds to the opinion that the piece bears 
the tyrant’s initials. « 

SEC AD, 

8 The second “ Hall of Initiation” at Eleusis was probably built by Peisistratus. Frazer, Pausanias, 
li, p. 509 (2). 

4 Ears of corn appear on the later bronze coins of Eleusis. Cf. B.M.C. Aftica, Pl. XX, 1 and 2. 

® Dion of Syracuse placed his name on his coinage struck at Zacynthus (H.N.”, p. 430) but not 
on that of Syracuse. Provincial mints in later ages issued money with inscriptions complimentary 
to Roman Emperors such as would have been thought in bad taste upon the imperial coinage of Rome. 

§ In the Berlin collection. 

Ath, Pol.igstidt; v.55: 

8 Ath. Pol. 19. 
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Thrace by King Darius in 512 B.c.' and the removal to Asia by the Great King 
of the whole Paeonian population, whereby Hippias naturally lost the whole of 
his Pangaean revenue. 

The two events combined to produce the famous Hippian “reform” of the 
coinage, which was in actual fact no “reform” at all. The account of the tyrant’s 
tampering with the coinage is given in the pseudo-Aristotelean Economics in 
conjunction with his other expedients for raising money; and these expedients, 
if ever they were employed, may have been resorted to in consequence of the 
loss of his Thracian mines. The sentence referring to the coinage runs as 
follows: “He declared the coinage current among the Athenians to be unaccept- 
able (not up to standard, base), and fixing a price for it, ordered it to be brought 
to him. But after there had been a meeting to consider the striking of a new 
denomination, he re-issued the same silver?.’’ 

Here three points require special attention. Hippias is not said to have 
demonetised all Athenian money, and did not, on mature consideration, tamper 
with the issues of his own and his father’s mints which had already acquired 
great commercial fame in the Mediterranean. But he did demonetise? the 
ordinary coinage current in Athens, in other words the old Eupatrid money 
with heraldic types. If this is the case he sought at one blow to rid the markets 
of coins that tended to be of poor weight, to make a handsome profit by tariffing 
them below their intrinsic value and to satisfy a strong personal grudge against 
the noble families by getting rid of their hated coats-of-arms upon the coinage, 
for there can be little doubt that the murder of his brother had embittered him 
against all the aristocrats. 

In the second place it would seem that the idea of an actual debasement of 
the coin standard was mooted, and a meeting, presumably of financial advisers, 
held to consider the issue of a new denomination; but sound finance won the 
day and Hippias re-issued the same silver on the same standard. | 

Thirdly, it is needful to bear in mind that the author of the Economics does 
not write “the same coin®,” but “the same silver’’; for the word “silver” at 


* Hdt. v, 12. Cf. P. N. Ure, Origin of Tyranny, p. 58 f. It is probable that Hippias continued 
to draw silver from Paeonia until 512 B.c. The numismatic evidence (§ 45 f. above) points to a 
cessation of Athenian coinage in that region after Peisistratus captured Sigeum in ca. 535 B.c., but the 
tyrants would naturally continue to import bar-silver from their northern mines. 

* Econom. ii, 13477, 8: 70 te vopicpa To dv “AOnvaious addKiov erotnoev: tdééas de Tynnv exédevoe 
mpos avrov dvaxopilew* ovvehOovtwv dé érit (lit. with a view to) 7d KOWat ETEpov yapaKThpa, €&éduKe TO 
aito dpyipiov. The author of the second book of the Economics perhaps derived his information 
concerning the financial dealings of Hippias from some early Atthis. 

® The simple method by which a decree of demonetisation came suddenly into force in the Athenian 
market is well illustrated by a passage in Aristoph. Eccles. 815 f., though there must be a touch of 
burlesque in the instantaneous way in which the bronze coins, there referred to, ceased to be legal tender. 

* 'Tended, because there were a greater number of coins below the norm in Groups B and D than 
in the Groups of Peisistratid coins C, E, F, Gi. Cf. the table of frequency, § ror, Table XI. 

° As Head, H.N.’, p. 370, wrongly translates. Gilbert, Neue Jahrb. 1896, p. 538, points out that the 
word must be translated as “silver” here. Dr Hill disagrees with Gilbert and adheres to Head’s 
translation. dpyvpiov is, however, frequently used for dpyupos, e.g. Thuc. i, 13, apyupiov érirnpov, 
and lower doyjpov. Cf, Liddell and Scott, Lex s.v. 
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the end of the passage appears to stand in contradistinction to the word “coin- 
age” at the beginning. From the whole account it is to be presumed that 
Hippias tariffed the old Eupatrid drachms at some such figure as four obols 
apiece and called them in. Probably the response to his ordinance was not great, 
but such drachmae as were brought in must have had at least five obols-worth 
of silver in them!, so that, on this supposition, the tyrant’s profit would be 
25 per cent. or even more. Thus some Eupatrid coins went into the melting-pot 
and were ultimately recoined into new money made from “the same silver.” 

§ 59. Elaborate theories have hitherto been built upon interpretations of this 
passage, the most usual assumption being that the Peisistratic tetradrachms were 
really ‘“‘didrachms” struck on a standard double of the normal Attic, and that 
Hippias called these in as didrachms and re-issued them as tetradrachms. On 
this assumption the older Solonian and Eupatrid didrachms were of course 
drachms of the alleged double standard. The improbability of a rise in the 
standard having taken place at a time when bankruptcy threatened Athens has 
been demonstrated2, but there is an objection still more fatal to the “‘ double 
standard” theory. In actual fact the Eupatrid mint issued didrachms, drachms 
and obols, with a very few half- and quarter-obols ; while the Peisistratid mints, 
working on parallel lines, issued tetradrachms, drachms, obols, half-obols and 
quarter-obols. Now on the “double standard” theory these denominations 
would all have had but half the face value, and we should have had from the 
two mints, didrachms (Peisistratic), drachms (Eupatrid), hemi-drachms or tri- 
obols, half-obols, quarter-obols and eighth-obols (from both). 

But the ordinary marketing coin, the essential piece, in terms of which the 
ordinary citizen thought and bought, the obol, was apparently never coined at 
all! This brings the theory of a heavy standard, double of the normal Attic, to 
something near absurdity. Hippias never altered the names of Athenian coins, 
never actually issued any new denomination. He may have discussed the idea 
with his financial advisers, but he ended by simply re-coining some of the same 
silver, content with the profit he had made upon his fixed tariff of the old 
Eupatrid money. 


1 Inferior though their weight often was. CRS Rc themope Mok, 


CHAPTER XI 


TATalol yap ToNLETL AOryOS OmtrEL 
"EpexOéos aordv,” AmodXovr, of Tedv ye Sdjov 
Tluéave dia 
Oantov érevéar. 
PInDAR, Pyth. vii, 9. 


§ 60. From the time when the Alcmaeonidae, at the head of the other Athenian 
exiles, settled in the land of Phocis, there sprang up something very like rivalry 
between Apollo of Pytho and Apollo of Delos. Since the former was championed 
by the Athenian exiles it behoved the Athenian tyrant, lest Apollo should prove 
hostile, to champion the god in his island home?. Peisistratus purified a part of 
this island? and, as ruler of the Ionian Mother-city, strove to establish it as the 
chief centre of Ionian worship. The sixth century coins of Delos afford a 
significant commentary on the Athenian influence, for of all island coins they 
alone were struck upon the Attic standard*. Further Peisistratus, not content 
to be excluded altogether from the worship of Pythian Apollo, set up in Athens 
a Pythium of his own®. But at Holy Pytho the Alcmaeonid influence was 
supreme, and we must now glance at the history of Hellas from a Delphian 
standpoint. 

In 546 B.c., when the Athenian exiles had but recently arrived, there came to 
Delphi the embassy from Croesus asking advice as to his war against the Persians. 
The Lydians met the Alcmaeonidae there and learnt from them the state of 
affairs in Athens®. As for Delphi itself, two years previously the Temple of 
Apollo had been burnt to the ground, and the enemies of Peisistratus laid the 
blame at his door’, a foolish charge which may have gained slight credence only 
because the tyrant happened to be in exile when the fire occurred. The Amphic- 
tionic League estimated the cost of rebuilding at three hundred talents, of 
which sum the Delphians themselves were to contribute seventy-five talents or 
one-quarter, and subscriptions were collected throughout the Hellenic world8. 
The funds were soon subscribed and the larger part of the remaining two 
hundred and twenty-five talents must have come from the wealthy cities of 
Asia Minor which still employed a currency chiefly of electrum. 

Now the Alcmaeonidae, ever plotting a return to Athens, were unable to 
achieve anything against the power and wealth of Peisistratus; but a few years 
after his death in 528-7 B.c., and almost certainly before the murder of Hip- 

Ath Pol. 19, 2; Hdt, v; 62; 

2 Gruppe in Miiller’s Handb. d. Altertumswissenschaft, v, 2, p. 241. 

eHdti1,64¢ Chuc. 11,104: 

4 B.T.II, i, Pl. LXI, 16 to 20, the last with AHAI on reverse. To the late Sir Hermann Weber 
belongs the credit of having identified the early Delian coinage (N.C. 1892, p. 201 ff.). 


*/Thucsvi,54. 6 Hdt. i, 59. Cf. p. 43, note 4 above. 
? Philochorus ap. Schol. in Pind. Pyth. vii, 9. 8 Hdt. ii, 180. 
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parchus in 514 B.c.1, the exiles made an abortive attempt to drive out the tyrant 
Hippias. They seized and fortified Leipsydrion on the slopes of Mount Parnes. 
It was to this memorable occasion that Aristophanes referred when he coupled 
the names of Leipsydrion and Leukopodes, or White-legs?. Hippias was still 
popular in Athens, and as the exiles obtained little support from the city their 
attempt ended in a dismal failure whence came the note of hopelessness which 
rings through the famous Scolion: 

Ah! Leipsydrion, faithless friend, 

Lo, what heroes to death didst send, 

Nobly born and great in déed! 

Well did they prove themselves in need 

Of noble sires a noble seed?. 

After this failure the Alcmaeonidae cast their eyes upon the vast treasures 
lying in Delphi, and secured the contract for rebuilding the temple. By this 
means the Athenian exiles in Phocis gained renown throughout the Hellenic 
world, and the splendour of the temple they built was sung by Pindar; by this 
means too they got large sums of bullion into their hands and instantly pro- 
ceeded to coin money’. 


GROUP J 
Ca. 514 B.C. (or earlier) to 510 B.C. 
Number of coins recorded 9 Number of specimens recorded 21 
§ 61. GROUP Ji 
ELECTRUM 


Official Badges: Athenian owl; 
Athenian bull’s head facing; 
Alcmaeonid wheel. 


Pl. XIV, P251A199 to P255A203 (Catalogue Nos. 306 to 310) 


Whenever gold or electrum was coined in Greece proper—or in Western 
Hellas—before the age of Alexander its issue was the outcome either of desperate 
financial straits or of military adventure®; and in the present instance it was for 


1 Wilamowitz, Aristot. u. Athen, i, p. 34. 

2 § 13 above. 3 Ath. Pol. 19, 3, transl. Sir F. Kenyon. 

4 An issue of money is to be inferred in any case from the words of Philochorus (F'.H.G. 1, 395) ap. 
Schol. in Pind. Pyth. vii, 9: ot “AAkpowvidar pvyadevbertes td tov Heovotparidav trérxovto 
dvouodopnoew (thus D) [rév vaov] kal deEdpevor xpHmata Kat cvvayayovres dvvapw éreFevto Tots 
Tlevovorparidats, k.t.’. Once they had received this money from the Delphians they could neither 
have got together, nor kept together, a force of mercenaries without coining the metal into money 
to pay these troops. Ath. Pol. 19, 4, confirms this with edrépynocav xpyydtwov mpos tTHy Tov Aakdvey 
Bonbeav. For further confirmation cf. Isocr. de Perm. 232; Demosth. c. Mid. 144. 

5 Instances are plentiful: Athens, first gold issue, 407-6 B.c. (H.N.?, p. 373), second ca. 339 B.c. 
(l.c. p. 375), third issue in Mithradatic War, 87 B.c. (/.c. p. 385)—Olympia, under the Pisan presidency 
(Seltman, Temp. Coins Olympia, p. 56 f.)—Thebes, in war against Sparta, 395 B.c. (Head, Coinage of 
Boeot. p. 39 ff.). In the west the gold issues of Tarentum are all coincident with military expeditions 
as has been shown by M. Vlasto (7.J.A.N. ii, 1899, p. 305)—The Gold of Acragas (H.N.?, p. 121), 
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a great military expedition that the Alcmaeonidae were able to utilize the stores 
of Asiatic electrum given for the glory of Apollo and lying at Delphi. 

First it will be well to note the little coins with the owl (Pl. XIV, PasrArgg, 
P252A200) weighing 1-31 to 1-44 grammes (20-2 to 22-2 grains) most of which 
have been found in Attica whither the victorious Alemaeonid army brought 
them’. The owl itself is a facsimile in miniature of the fine owls turned to the 
left which appear upon the contemporary coins issued from the civic mint of 
Hippias (Fig. 47)°, and the coins themselves are, like the Hippian money, of 
flattish fabric. But most significant of all is the reverse incuse which contains 

a well-defined letter p, the initial letter of the 
name PAA®IKON, which appears a few years later 
| as the legend upon Delphian coins®. The com- 
bination is significant ; on either side the Athenian 
owl and the Delphic initial which together epi- 

: Sear tomize the Alcmaeonid aspirations. At the same 
Fic. 47. a, Electrum coin (enlarged), time they issued coins of identical weight, fabric 
b, Tetradrachm of Hippias, Group H. and metal with the type of the Alcmaeonid 
wheel (Pl. XIV, P253A201, P254A202). As at Athens, in the years before these 
nobles were driven into exile, the civic and the private badge appeared side by 
side. But Lycurgus, head of the Eteobutad clan, who had been allied with 
the Alcmaeonids must have fled with them to Phocis when Peisistratus returned, 
and so the Eteobutad badge—if such the bull’s head is—appears upon the 
electrum as well as the wheel-device of the Alcmaeonidae. Little coins of 
0°67 grammes (10-4 grains), just half the weight of the owl and wheel pieces, 
were struck with the facing head of a shorthorn bull as type*. In fabric these 
too are just like the wheel and owl coins, while the incuse reverses of the wheel 
and bull’s head coins are shallow depressions similar to those of the owl pieces 
but without the Delphic initial. : 

While Peisistratus closed the Eupatrid mint in Athens, while Hippias de- 
monetized the oligarchic coins and sought to sweep them from the market, the 
Eupatrid exiles revived the old coinages and re-issued their own old types in 
electrum at Delphi. 


Camarina (/.c. p. 129), Gela (/.c. p. 141) and Syracuse (/.c. p. 175) was struck to meet the emergency 
of the great Carthaginian invasion of 406 B.c.; while much of the Syracusan gold coinage was 
occasioned by the wars of Dionysius, Dion and 'Timoleon. 

* Cf. V. Kohler in Atth. Mitt. ix, 1884, p. 359, who cites four (out of six known to him) as found 
in Attica. There are no records of other find spots. 

* On Fig. 47 the little electrum piece is enlarged so as to be comparable with the Hippian coin 
(B.M.C. Attica, Pl. II, 3; our No. 300 a) figured beside it. The little electrum owl coins cannot be 
placed as early as Head, H.N.”, p. 368, would date them. 

3 B.T.II, i, Pl. XLII, 16 and Z.f.N. xiii, 1885, Pl. III, 1. On the last the form of the P is clear. 
Six (N.C. 1895, p. 179), reading A, wished to attribute these pieces to Delos. But if they were 
Delian so would be all the electrum pieces under discussion, and as we saw (§ 60) Delos had a definite 
coinage of its own at this period. 

4 Pl. XIV, P255A203. One specimen is recorded as found in Attica, another in Euboea (Catalogue 
Nos. 3106 and e). It is impossible to accept M. Babelon’s arrangement which would place all electrum 
coins, irrespective of the testimony of Finds, into Asia. 
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§ 62. GROUP Jii 
ELECTRUM AND SILVER 


Official Badges: human leg; 
triskeles upon a shield. 
Pl. XIV, P256A204 to P25gA207 (Catalogue Nos. 311 to 314) 


In addition to the electrum pieces of 0-67 grammes (10-4 grains) with the 
bull’s head, the exiles issued little electrum coins of identical weight with the 
type of a human leg (Fig. 48)!. This bent leg is common as a shield device 
(Fig. 49)? on Attic B.F. vases as an alternative to the three legs of the triskeles, 
the Alemaeonid crest?. 

When account is taken of the quantities of electrum stored at Delphi* it is 
not surprising to find the contractors who rebuilt the temple issuing money in 


Fic. 48. Electrum coin with leg. Fic. 49. Hoplite from an Attic vase. 


this metal, but it seems that they at the same time issued a few silver coins. 
Now it has been shown that the ratio of electrum to silver was in early times 
as one to ten°; and since the Alcmaeonidae were coining electrum units of about 
0:67 and 1°35 to 1:40 grammes, it follows that if their silver units were to have 
corresponding values they must be ten times as heavy, that is to say must 
weigh about 6-7 or 14 grammes. Of the larger of these two denominations no 
coins can be identified, but some pieces approximately half this weight are in 
existence scaling 7:05 to 7-2 grammes. ‘The type upon these coins (Pl. XIV, 
A205 to A207) is none other than the old original Alcmaeonid badge—the 
circle of a shield enclosing a triskeles. Besides these ‘“‘didrachms,” which are 


1 'The coin (in the Boston collection) is also depicted on Pl. XIV, P256Az204. 

2 Fig. 49 is froma vase figured by Gerhard, Auserl. Vasenb. iii, Pl. 231. Cf. Chase in Harv. Stud. 
Xili, 1902, p. 112, where sixty-one examples of Attic vases with this shield device are cited. 

3 Cf. Ch. 111, § 13, where it is discussed. 

* Significant is the reference to “‘Gygian gold” dedicated at Delphi (Hdt. i, 14). This was probably 
pale gold, i.e. electrum, for a pure gold coinage had not been issued in Lydia in the reign of Gyges. 
Croesus had dedicated 113 electrum ingots or “ half-bricks,” weighing altogether 226 talents, which, 
with four golden ingots, formed the base for a golden lion (Hdt. i, 50). 

5 Hultsch, Griech. u. Rom. Metrologie*, p. 181. 
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neither Pheidonian nor Attic in weight, there were issued diobols weighing 
1°16 grammes or one sixth of the “didrachms” of 7-05 grammes weight. The 
type upon these little coins (PI. XIV, @) is again a human leg exactly as on the 
little electrum piece (Fig. 48). Thus it appears that the three coins of our 
Group J iit belong to a single issue and are identical in standard, fabric and in 


type. Their reverse incuse squares are marked by cross lines, either Xx] on 


INSEL ISY] ' ' : 
the electrum, or Nd, on the silver coins. Just as the little electrum 


piece with the Athenian owl was marked with the Delphian p, so the silver 
coin with the Alemaeonid triskeles was marked with the Phocian letter @ indi- 
cative of its place of mintage. The shapes of both letters correspond with those 
in use on the earliest official coins of both Delphi and Phocis?. 

§ 63. ‘The classification of these ‘‘didrachms” with the triskeles and @ has 
hitherto been a bafHing problem*. Of the four specimens extant one was found 
in Attica and another in Arcadia, whither some Peloponnesian mercenary had 
doubtless taken it. Yet the standard on which they are struck conforms to 
neither of the two systems which were the rule in Greece proper, and no 
attempt has as yet been made to account for the weight of these coins. But 
once they are united with the electrum issues of the Athenian exiles in Phocis 
the difficulties vanish. The Alcmaeonidae coined their electrum on the standard 
used for this metal both in northern Asia Minor* and on the Thracian coasts? ; 
and when they came to coin silver by a simple calculation they made their 
silver coins roughly ten times the weight of their smallest electrum pieces®, in 
order that the “silver triskeles”” might have the same face value as the ‘‘ electrum 
les:”’ 

These coins of the Athenian exiles are probably the oldest money minted in 
Phocis, for at this period neither Delphi nor Phocis had as yet initiated a 
currency of their own’. 

1 El. 0°65 g.: AR didrachm, 7:05 g.: AX diobol, 1°16 g. 

* Cf. § 61. For © on Phocian coins cf. B.T.II, i, Pl. XLII, 3 and especially 15. 

% Six (N.C. 1888, p. 97) proposed to assign the coins with the triskeles to Phlius, but made no 
attempt to explain the weight standard. B.T.II, i, p. 811 ff. follows this attribution. The coins are 
supposed to be linked with a unique piece of Pheidonian weight in the British Museum (J.c. Pl. XXX, 
20; B.M.C. Attica, Pl. XXIV, 8); obverse: turtle of Aeginetan type; reverse: incuse square in which 
triskeles, adjunctis virilibus (not leaves as Six, /.c. thought). Both these types occur on coins of Melos 
—turtle, B.T.II, iii, Pl. CCXLIII, 16; triskeles, adjunctis virilibus, l.c. Pl. CCXLII, 6; Rev. Num. 
1909, Pl. VI, 25. Melos, however, coined not on a Pheidonian, but on an Asiatic standard. The mint 
from which this coin was issued must therefore still remain uncertain. 

4 B.T.II, 1, p. 91, at Phocea, Lesbos, Teos, Smyrna, Clazomenae, etc. 

5 Svoronos in 7.J.A.N. 1919, p. 189, Nos. 14, 15, 16. 

§ And five times the weight of their larger electrum pieces of 1°41 g. 

* Svoronos (B.C.H. xx, 1896, p. 5 ff.), would place the first Delphian issue as early as 520 B.c., 
but Babelon (Traité, 11, i, p. 993) argues conclusively against so early a date, preferring 490 B.c. as the 
time when the large pieces of Delphi were issued. Possibly, however, the earliest coins were those 
with the tripod and patera (not omphalos) for type (/.c. p. 998, 1408, Pl. XLII, 28), which may have 
appeared about 500 B.c. ‘The coins issued in the name of the Phocians were likewise first minted 


about 500 B.C., for the pieces with a rough cow’s head and an incuse square, usually assigned to Phocis 
(l.c. p. 982, 1374-6, Pl. XLII, 1, 2) have not the shorthorn’s head, but the head of an animal with 
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The Paeonian coinage of Peisistratus and the Phocian coinage of the Alcmae- 
onidae were both minted in their respective regions simply for the purpose of 
hiring troops who should win Athens by force of arms. Both coinages achieved 
the purpose for which they had been struck and both passed into the current 
coin of Athens for a time, mingling with contemporary issues. Hence the 
electrum pieces have been found mainly in Attica. 

§ 64. When the Paeonian mines of Hippias fell into disuse in 512 B.c.1 and 
that tyrant was deprived of part of his income, the time for striking seemed to 
have come. In the summer probably of 511 B.c. a Peloponnesian army under 
the Spartan Anchimolus attempted an invasion which was 
beaten off by the cavalry which the Thessalian ally of 
Hippias brought to his aid. The Pythian priestess, bribed 
by the Athenian exiles, had continually urged the Lace- 
daemonians to free Athens?, and so this one failure did 
not restrain the Spartans from a second and more for- 
midable effort. Plots in the city may also have helped at 
this juncture to weaken Hippias’ position—plots which 
perhaps had the connivance of Isagoras, a noble of foreign 
descent. The Lacedaemonian king, Cleomenes, with a 
large army, hired with Delphic money, marched into 
Attica in 510 B.C. and was joined by the Athenian exiles 
and their forces led by Cleisthenes, son of Megacles, 


Fic. 50. Hoplites and mer- . : 2 
cenaries, on a dish in the grandson of Alcmaeon. On a splendid B.F. dish in the 


British Museum. 


British Museum (Fig. 50)? is a picture that might almost 
represent troops of the invading army. Athenian hoplites bear upon their shields 
the very badges adorning the money which the exiles struck in Delphi—the bull’s 
head and the triskeles—and beyond them are the barbarous mercenaries whom 
that money enabled the exiles to hire. 

After a pitched battle Hippias was besieged in the Acropolis; his children by 
chance fell into the hands of his enemies, a circumstance which forced him to 
capitulate. He retired to Sigeum, an Athenian possession on the Hellespont, 
and Athens, after thirty-six years of continuous security and prosperity under 
Peisistratus and his sons, was at last “‘ free.” 


curving horns, and are now recognized as early Corcyrean money (H.N.’, p. 326; N.C. 1908, p. 80). 
The types of the Athenian exiles’ money had, however, some influence upon the types of coins of 
Delphi and Phocis when these did begin to appear, for, on some of the earliest issues of both mints 
we find the facing head of the shorthorn bull exactly as on the electrum money of the exiles (B.T.II, i, 
Pl. XLII, 27 Delphi: 3 to 15, Phocis). 

Gry tess 2 Ath, Polsi19, 4; c1dt. Vv; 63, 

3 B.M. Vases, B. 426. The drawing is partly restored; the date of the dish is ca. 510-500 B.C.; a 
portion therefore is illustrated by Bury, Hist. of Gr.®, p. 195, fig. 67. 
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§65. The sudden collapse and withdrawal of the tyrant Hippias left three 
protagonists in the field at Athens, Cleisthenes the Alcmaeonid, Cleomenes 
king of Sparta and Isagoras son of 'Tisander. The first commanded money in 
plenty and a full share of that brilliant intellect for which his House was famed. 
The second possessed the power of the sword to which, Spartan-like, he was 
ready to resort at any time. Isagoras seems to have had little but great ambition 
and considerable cunning. 

To Cleisthenes the time seemed ripe for the scheme he must have planned in 
advance, the setting up in Athens of a genuine democracy. But he had mis- 
judged the populace and the far-reaching reforms he outlined met with insufficient 
popular support. The nobles—both those who had accompanied him from 
Delphi, and those who had remained in Athens under the tyranny—grew 
alarmed at suggestions subversive of the oligarchy they were intending to 
restore, and in Isagoras they found a leader. It is probable that this noble had 
lived in Athens under Hippias, for Aristotle! definitely brands him as “‘a friend 
of the tyrants.” As one of the most insidious enemies of the Alemaeonidae he 
naturally earned the dislike of Herodotus, who supported that famous House, 
and the historian described him as “‘of an illustrious family; but,” he adds, “‘I 
am unable to state whence he came; his kinsmen however worship Zeus Karios?.” 
It really seems as though a gibe at his foreign origin is implied in this statement, 
a view taken by Plutarch in his essay “‘on the spitefulness of Herodotus.” If so 
we should possibly regard Isagoras as of Carian extraction, for Herodotus else- 
where* mentions the worship of Zeus Karios at Mylasa, a worship in which 
only true Carians, with their kinsmen the Lydians and Mysians, might partici- 
pate. As a native of Halicarnassus the historian was exceptionally well informed 
on these matters, and to him Zeus Karios probably meant only the well-known 
god of Mylasa®; nor does he mention any other site where this cult-title was 
given to Zeus. 

In the autumn of 510 B.c., the year of the tyrant’s expulsion, the old party 
struggles at Athens had broken out anew, with Cleisthenes and Isagoras as rival 
leaders. By the spring, perhaps, of the following year Isagoras by a clever piece 
of intrigue removed his opponent for a time. He was on intimate terms with 
the Spartan king Cleomenes, whose name scandal coupled with that of Isagoras’ 

1 Ath. Pol. 20, 1. Cf. Wilamowitz, Arist. u. Athen, ii, p. 76, note 6. 

ey 00; * de Mal. Herod. 23. pele L7 te 

5 Macan wishes to connect Isagoras with Caria, the Acropolis of Megara. Wilamowitz (l.c. ii, 
p. 76, note 6) thinks the reference is to Zeus Karios, or more correctly Karaios, worshipped in Boeotia. 


Adler, in Pauly, R.E. x, 1949, 55, regards the Carian Zeus here mentioned as Zeus of Mylasa. It seems 
impossible to lend credence to the suggestions of the two first mentioned scholars. 
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wife, and he instigated the Spartan to demand the expulsion of Cleisthenes as 

well as such other Athenians as were “‘ under a curse!.”’ Cleisthenes withdrew, 

probably to Delphi; and a narrow oligarchy, with a council of three hundred 
partizans of Isagoras, governed Athens?. 


§ 66. GROUP K 
THE “CIVIC” MINT 


510 B.C. to 507 B.C. 
Tetradrachm anvil-dies 6 Coins): : : ; EL? 
Tetradrachm punch-dies 13 Number of specimens recorded 23 


Official Badge: Gorgoneion. 
Private Badges: Bull’s head facing; 
Panther’s head facing. 


Pl. XIV, A208P260 to A213P272 (Catalogue Nos. 315 to 327) 


Since the exiles at Delphi had deliberately revived in electrum and silver the 
old Eupatrid types which Hippias a few years before had tried to sweep from 
the markets, it was only likely that, once they got possession of the tyrant’s 
mint, they would in their turn abandon his monetary types. This, it seems, is 
precisely what happened. The last of the Eupatrid coins struck about 546 B.c., 
shortly before Peisistratus returned from Thrace, 
had borne as their chief type the Gorgoneion, the 
civic badge of Athens (Pl. IV, A54 to A57, A6o, 
A61). With them were minted coins bearing a 
facing bull’s head which may have been the device 
of the Eteobutadae (Pl. IV, A51, A58)?. And at 
Delphi there had likewise been issued little elec- 
trum coins with this same bull’s head badge (PI. 
XIV, A203). Now, when Hippias was expelled, 


a b 
Fic. 51. a, Electrum coin (Group J), en- p : ; : 
larged. 6, Tetradrachm of the restored the triumphant Eupatridae revived their old types 


een ra ys in the mint of Athens and coined money, the chief 


badge of which was the Gorgoneion, while on the reverse appeared the head of 
the shorthorn bull (Pl. XIV, Azo8P260). Just as the little owl on the electrum 
struck at Delphi (Pl. XIV, A1gg and Fig. 47 a) is a facsimile in miniature of 
contemporary Hippian owl coins (Fig. 47 6), so this bull’s head is a magnified 
edition of the little bull’s heads on the electrum of Delphian mintage (Pl. XIV, 
A203, and Fig. 51)*. 

1 Hdt. v, 70, 71. They were under a curse for the murder of the Cylonians more than a century 
before. The whole of our numismatic evidence controverts Beloch’s extraordinary attempt (Gr. Gesch. 
i?, 302 ff.) to drag the Cylonian conspiracy into the sixth century, in defiance of all the authors. 

2 Without some period of government by these 300 oligarchs the figure 300 would not have been 
handed down to us. 


EL CIS i234 £: 
4 In the illustration the little Delphian electrum coin is enlarged so as to be comparable with the 


oligarchic tetradrachm placed beside it. 
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The victorious nobles marked their triumph by the issue of a special coinage; 
but, while they revived their own old types of thirty-five years before, they 
retained the denomination and the mint-technique of the exiled tyrant, for 
instead of their own old didrachms they issued tetradrachms, instead of thickish 
coins they minted widespread pieces with flat or bevelled fields around their 
incuse squares. ) 

Moreover, there can be no doubt that the nobles produced these effective- 
looking pieces from the “civic”? mint, which Hippias appears to have opened 
in connection with the festival of the Greater Panathenaia!. In fabric these 
tetradrachms are the direct successors of the coins of Group H, which were 
possibly issued every fourth year. Hippias, it 
may be presumed, was expelled in the spring, 
and in the summer of that same year, 510 B.C., 
the Greater Panathenaia were celebrated. Thus 
it was entirely natural for the oligarchic coins of 
Group K to follow on the heels of the monarchic 
pieces of Group H. The old Eupatrid mint, which 
Fic. 52. a, Gorgoneion in the Acropolis Peisistratus closed in 546 B.Cc., seems to have 
Museum: .b, Tetradrachm of Group K. heen in the city of Athens?; consequently it was 
in conformity with the general policy of Isagoras to re-establish the city mint 
as the chief source of Athenian-coined money. As for the “Imperial”? mint 
in Laureiotiké, it may have ceased work altogether during the years of aristocratic 
domination in Attica. 

Artistically it is worth comparing the Gorgoneia upon these tetradrachms 
with the head of a marble Gorgon (Fig. 52)%, in the Acropolis Museum at 
Athens, which may have been one of the acroteria of the marble temple built 
by Hippias on the citadel*. The coins and the head appear to be almost 
contemporary. 

These coins with the Gorgoneion, like all the old Eupatrid issues, were 
regarded as Athenian beyond question by the great pioneers of numismatics, 
such as Mommsen®, Beulé® and Mionnet’, and only the more modern destructive 
criticism has sought ineffectually to scatter them, and the older coins, among 
diverse mints, although they are usually found in Attica®. . 

§ 67. If we are right in regarding the bull’s head as an Eteobutad device the 
inference would be that the chief member of this clan, who had shared the 
Delphian exile with Cleisthenes and had set his device upon the little electrum 
coins, deserted the Alemaeonid cause and allied himself with Isagoras. It is in 
any case likely that this would happen, for the Eteobutadae had ever been the 
mainstay of the oligarchic cause. There is at least evidence that another notable 


FeNIEO, 258277: 

8 'The tetradrachm is No. 318 6 of the Catalogue. The Gorgon’s head is figured in Perrot, Chipiez, 
Hist. de l Art, viii, p. 624, fig. 317. 4°Cf. $54, note 2. 

® Gesch. d. Rim. Miinzwesens, p. 52 ff. 6 Monn. d’ Athénes, 1858, p. 25. 


ey Descn, Méd: Ants 1806; Gtc; i) palit. 2: tol1s. 8 Cf. Appendix, Finds I, II. 
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of the period deserted the cause of Cleisthenes for that of Isagoras, for there 
was a certain Delphian by name Timasitheus, a famous athlete, winner of two 
crowns for the Pancratium at Olympia and three at Pytho, who “spoiling for a 
fight” accompanied the Athenian exiles from Delphi to Athens. Pausanias? 
learnt from some old record that ‘‘he did bright deeds of valour, and fortune 
attended him in all his enterprises save the last, and that proved fatal to him. 
For when Isagoras the Athenian, seized the Acropolis of Athens to make him- 
self tyrant, Timasitheus had a hand in the affair, and being one of those who 
were captured on the Acropolis, he paid the forfeit with his life.” 

For three years Isagoras was master of Athens and issued money with the 
Gorgon’s head as principal type. Six anvil-dies (Pl. XIV, A208 to A213) are 
known for this period and thirteen punch-dies (P260 to P272), which would 
mean an average of two anvil designs and over four punches per annum. At a 
time when the mint was hard at work and producing widespread coins from big 
dies that fractured much and easily, this is a most natural proportion of dies?. 
There will be occasion to note how some twenty years later big dies wore out 
at a rate even quicker than this?. 

§ 68. For the Panathenaia of 510 B.c., perhaps, the Eupatrid tetradrachm 
with the bull’s head was issued, to be followed instantly by the first coin with 
the reverse type of a facing panther’s head and forepaws, for the two punches 
(Pl. XIV, P260, P26r) share the same Gorgon anvil-die (A208). Now the 
panther’s head appeared as a tiny device in the uppermost triangle of the old 
cross-cut punch-dies (Pl. IV, P66, P67) which were the very last of the old 
Eupatrid punches used‘ in 546 B.c. An interval of thirty-six years divides the 
old didrachm from the new tetradrachm, and this interval represents a real 
advance in art and mint-technique to which the coins bear witness, for the 
sketchy little panther’s head of the older coins has blossomed into a brilliant 
example of heraldic decorative art. If this beast is to be regarded as possibly 
the device of Isagoras himself, it would follow that on the older coin the panther’s 
head was the device of his father Tisander. In that case 'Tisander might have 
occupied some official post in the year of Peisistratus’ return, and perhaps? 
made his peace with the tyrant. One point seems clear; this feline beast— 
whether it be intended for a panther or a lion—is an attribute of the Carian 
Zeus of Mylasa whom Isagoras’ family worshipped. On a coin of Ceramus in 
Caria of the age of Commodus appears the rude cult statue of this Zeus holding 
spear and labrys, and beside him a beast that resembles a panther® rather than 


1 yi, 8, 6. Transl. Frazer. Pausanias saw this athlete’s statue, the work of the Argive sculptor 
Ageladas, at Olympia. Hdt. v, 72, also records the famous pancratiast’s end. 

2 Cf. p. 44, note 1; p. 63, note 4; p. 65, note 1; § 85. 

3 § 82 below. Future finds may increase our knowledge of the annual proportion of anvil-dies. 

BES 67: 

5 If Wilamowitz is right in claiming that Isagoras had lived in Athens under Hippias. Cf. 
§ 65, note I. 

6 B.M.C. Caria, Pl. XII, 13. Mr A. B. Cook informs me that the animal is now recognized as a 
lioness or panther, rather than “a goat”’ as described in the Catalogue. 
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a lion. ‘Two other coins of the same mint depict the same deity accompanied 
by a beast unmistakably leonine (Fig. 53 a, b)!, and both clearly represent the 


Fic. 53. @, b. Coins of Ceramus in Caria. 


old cult-statue of the Carian god. In more civilized and Hellenic guise we meet 
this deity nearly six centuries earlier on the coins of the semi-Greek Heca- 
—=-~, tomnus, dynast of Caria (Fig. 54)?. His 
3" “"\\_ attributes there too are the spear and double- 
axe, and on the reverse of the same coin 
# appears his sacred animal, the lion. He is in 
as ~ ¥ all probability the Hellenized successor of the 
Se “<——" ancient Hittite god who is found, with staff 
Fic. 54. Tetradrachm of Hecatomnus of Caria. and labrys, standing upon the back of a 
panther on one of the great Hittite reliefs at Boghaz-kéi (Fig. 55)3. Thus 
from the second millennium B.c. to the second century a.D. one may follow up 
in Asia Minor the cult of this Carian deity, with his labrys and spear or staff, 
accompanied by a panther or a lion. 

§ 69. These tetradrachms with the panther’s or lion’s head and forepaws 
belong, as already mentioned, to the three years during which Isagoras was 
supreme in Athens, and it is therefore a fair assumption that the beast is the 
badge of his family and of the Carian Zeus. The dies which call for special 
comment are the two (Pl. XIV, P262, P263) which have, in addition to’ the 
animal’s head, two pellets in the field. On the first they are immediately over 
the paws, on the second above the ears of the animal. Various deductions have 
been drawn from these pellets which have been universally regarded as signs 
of value?*. 


1 Fig. 53 a, from a coin in the Trieste Municipal Collection. Z.f.N. ii, 1875, p. 109. On the obverse 
is the head of Antoninus Pius. Fig. 53 6, in Berlin; publ. J.c. p. 111. On the obverse, the head 
of Commodus. 

* From a tetradrachm in Berlin. B.T.II, ii, Pl. LXXXIX, 15. Hecatomnus reigned 395 to 377 B.c. 
It is, of course, well known that late bronze coins often give more faithful pictures of primitive images 
than do the coins of the finest period of art. 

3 Perrot, Chipiez, Hist. de l Art, iv, p. 637, fig. 313 and Pl. VIII. 

4 Those numismatists who believe that Solon raised the coin-standard, and that in consequence 
the old Eupatrid units were drachms and not didrachms, have pointed to these pellets as evidence 
supporting their contention, claiming that these tetradrachms were marked as didrachms by the two 
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It must, however, be confessed that it is doubtful whether these pellets are 
signs of value at all. Such a method of indicating the denomination of a coin 
is employed more generally in Western than in Central Hellas. It is possible 
to cite contemporary instances in which dots are certainly not signs of value. 
On the Paeonian money of Lete! there occur upon the didrachms either two, 
three or five pellets, on the drachms one or four dots”; and on the small change 
two or five pellets®. It seems therefore more likely that the pellets beside the 
panther’s head on the tetradrachms of Isagoras may be merely part of the device, 
for they may be seen placed beside the animal’s head on a shield sign (Fig. 56)", 
where they cannot possibly be regarded as signs of value, unless it be claimed 


Fic. 55. Deity from a Hittite relief, Boghaz-k6i. Fic. 56. Athena on a vase in Berlin. 


that the vase-painter deliberately copied the coin—a procedure in itself some- 
what unlikely. But if the pellets are signs of value they must be intended to 
indicate that the tetradrachm is worth two of the old didrachms, of which 
numbers were still in circulation; for when Hippias attempted to call these 
coins in and to cancel them many must have remained hidden. Such pieces 
would acquire a new lease of life under Isagoras. 

Perhaps it was because these old coins circulated afresh that hardly any 
fractional currency survives which can be assigned to these three years. ‘There 
dots. The fallacies involved in this whole theory have been dealt with fully in previous chapters 
(§§ 10, 58, 59). Numismatists who have regarded the Eupatrid didrachms as didrachms, and the 
Peisistratic tetradrachms as the tetradrachms which they are, have believed these pellets to be an 
indication that the tetradrachms which bore them were worth two of the old didrachms, that in fact 
each piece was marked as distateér. 

1 Or, as Svoronos claims, of the Serae, F.J.A.N. xix, 1919, Pls. VIII, 18 to 29 (2 dots); VII, 24 to 
27 (3 dots); 17 and 19 (5 dots). 

les PlaViLr tr, 25" aCe lV ILI IetOH fe bla Lier 2s 

4 From an amphora in Berlin, No. 1855, Micali, Storia, iii, p. 161, Pl. 92. The drawing is from a 
photo of the vase itself. 
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is, however, a drachma of a fabric identical with that of the larger coins, though 
with different types. On the obverse is an owl, and on the reverse within the 
incuse square an Attic amphora (PI. XXII, c). Here again is a deliberate revival 
of the old Eupatrid types; and the types may have a certain historical significance, 
for the owl first appeared on the oligarchic money after Peisistratus was expelled 
from Attica!, the amphora marked the coinage of Solon?, founder of the oli- 
garchic constitution. Possibly this drachma should be assigned to 510 B.c., the 
year of the exiles’ triumph over Hippias. 

§ 70. Feeling his position to be far from secure and aiming perhaps at be- 
coming tyrant of the city®, Isagoras called on Cleomenes for support and a 
Spartan garrison occupied the Acropolis. This was too much for the Athenians 
and the people rose, while it was doubtless at this juncture that Cleisthenes 
returned knowing that at last his hour had come. How bitterly the Athenians 
felt the insult of the presence of this Spartan king in Athena’s citadel is betrayed 
in those telling lines of the Lysistrata written a century later: 

Not scatheless went Cleomenes, when he like this defied me, 
And dared my castle to seize: yet he, 
A Spartan breathing contempt and pride, 
Full soon surrendered his arms to me, 
And a scanty coat round his loins he tied, 
And with unwashed limbs, and with unkempt head, 
And with six years’ dirt the intruder fled; 
So strict and stern a watch around my mates and I were keeping, 
In seventeen rows of serried shields before the fortress sleeping?. 
The siege ended in the capitulation of the Spartan king, and he was allowed to 
withdraw in 507 B.c.°® with Isagoras, but the partizans of the latter were slain. 

At last the Alcmaeonidae were firmly established in their native city. The 
wealth of Delphian Apollo had triumphed over the silver of Hippias and the 
sword of Sparta. 


S336 BTS I 2: 

° As was definitely stated by the authority whom Pausanias, vi, 8, 6, quoted. 
4 Aristoph. Lysistr. 274-283, transl. Rogers. 

° Wilamowitz, Arist. u. Athen, ii, p. 77, note 9. 
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§71. The terse sentence in which Thucydides summed up the political state 
of Athens under Pericles may be applied equally well to the city under the 
guidance of Pericles’ grand-uncle Cleisthenes. Herodotus, in one of those 
brilliant phrases which betray the real historian behind the charming raconteur, 
puts the achievement of Cleisthenes into three words: rov dfuor mpoceraipiveran, 
“he took the people into partnership.” But during the years in which he 
guided the State he was the senior partner, “and so though nominally a democracy 
it was in reality a government administered by the first man.” 

The bad old days of selfish oligarchy were at an end; Athens was to return 
gradually to all the benefits enjoyed under a paternal despotism without the 
odium attaching to the name of tyranny. When weaker men held office the 
Demos was supreme, but when a Pericles, a Themistocles or a Cleisthenes 
guided the State his power was for a time as great as that of Peisistratus”. 

Here our concern is not with the constitution of Cleisthenes, son of Megacles, 
whose reforms were less clearly understood by Herodotus than by Aristotle?, 
but rather with that history of his public works and foreign politics which finds 
a reflection in the Athenian coinage. 

§ 72. The year 506 B.c.4 was a momentous one in Attic history. Cleomenes, 
eager to revenge his humiliation, led the Peloponnesian army as far as Eleusis. 
But a quarrel between the Spartan king and his colleague as well as the refusal 
of the Corinthians to crush Athens, the enemy of their own foe Aegina, led to 
the collapse of this formidable expedition. Equally formidable, however, was 
the attack which Thebes and Chalcis, in agreement with Cleomenes, made at 
the same time upon the north of Attica. By clever manoeuvring the ‘Athenian 
army separated its enemies and defeated first the Boeotians and then, after 
crossing the Euripus, the Chalcidian forces. 

There are extant some important numismatic monuments commemorating 


this alliance between Thebes and Chalcis (Fig. 57 a)°. ‘The first of these are 
1 Hat. v, 66. F 


2 Aristotle, Pol. vii (v), 1312", calls democracy 1) TeAevtaia tupavvis, the last word in tyranny. 

3 It seems futile to attempt to minimize the work of Cleisthenes as does Kahrstedt in Pauly, R.E. 
xi, 621, following Beloch. Wilamowitz, Arist. u. Athen, ii, p.’77 and p. 145, has a masterly apprecia- 
tion of the man. 

4 This is the date assigned by Wilamowitz, l.c. 11, p. 77, note 9—followed by Bury, Hist. Gr.?, 
p. 217—for the great attack on Attica. 

5 'T'wo specimens are extant; the one here figured, now in Paris, from the Taranto Hoard (cf. 
Appendix, Find VIII), Rev. Num. 1912, Pl. I, 14: the other, in Berlin, was first published by Imhoof, 
Mon. Gr. 1883, p. 221, 55. 
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tetradrachms, struck upon the Attic standard then in use in Euboea!, with the 
wheel, the reverse type of other Chalcidian coins, upon the one side, and the 
Boeotian shield—the coat-of-arms of Thebes—upon the other. In the centre 
of the shield is the letter Y, the Chi of the Chalcidian alphabet, initial of the 
city’s name”. This coin was struck in Chalcis in 507-6 B.C. to commemorate 
the alliance, and its fabric is exceptionally instructive; for like the tetradrachms 
of Hippias and Isagoras issued from the Athenian Mint it is of the widespread 
fabric which enabled both types to appear complete within the field. This 
alliance piece, which can be exactly dated, constitutes a terminus ante quem for 
all other coins of the same-fabric, which, as will presently appear, was abandoned 
by Cleisthenes soon after he began to coin in Athens. Simultaneously the 
Boeotians minted at ‘Tanagra, the city nearest to Chalcis, complementary coins 
struck upon the Pheidonian standard current in Boeotia (Fig. 57 b)?. As the 
Chalcidians put the Chalcidian initial Y upon the Boeotian shield, so the 


a 
Fic, 57. a, Tetradrachm of Chalcis. 6, Didrachms of the Boeotians struck at Tanagra. 


Boeotians put the Boeotian BO! or TA within the Chalcidian wheel, and each 
state adhered to its own monetary standard. 

T'wo famous monuments were erected by the Athenians after they had con- 
quered and annexed Chalcis and defeated the Boeotians. Pausanias? still saw 
the bronze chariot, which Herodotus described®, set up in or near the Propylaea 
on the Acropolis in memory of the victory, and a fragment of the inscription 
beneath it is extant to our day®. Thus the Athenians offered thanks to Athena; 
but they did not forget the god of Pytho to whom they owed their liberty. 
At Delphi they erected a stoa—for the new Alcmaeonid temple was not yet 
complete—wherein, the inscription still extant tells us, ‘they dedicated the 
arms and the beaks (of the Chalcidian ships) taken in the war 7.” 


1 Cf. § 103 below. 

* This single letter on a war coinage is paralleled by the p and on the @ Alcmaeonid coinage 
struck in Phocis, § 61 f. above. 

8 Head, Coins of Boeotia, 1881, Pl. I, 14 to 17, cf. B.T.II, i, p. 971 ff. Head seems to have dated 
these coins too late and the earliest Boeotian money too early. 

ol Sot ae Saving 7 met also Diodor x, 24. SAL GiAriy, 334 a: 

7 Roehl, Inscr. Gr. Ant. 3a (p. 169). Cf. Wilamowitz, Arist. u. Athen, ii, p. 287. 
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Excavations have proved that Cleisthenes, like Peisistratus! before him and — 
Pericles after him, followed the tradition of the progressive party in glorifying 
and promoting the worship of Athena. The great tyrant had enlarged and 
beautified the early temple of the virgin goddess; Pericles built the Parthenon 
which stands to-day ; but its predecessor the older Parthenon was the conception 
of Cleisthenes?. The Alcmaeonidae who built the temple for Apollo at Delphi 
planned and began an even more splendid shrine for the patron goddess of 
Athens. 

§ 73. In the light of later tyrannophobia it is hard to realize how Cleisthenes 
retained his popularity in spite of the fact that he modelled his policy so closely 
upon that of Peisistratus. he explanation is that the days of the great tyrant 
were still remembered as days of peace and prosperity, and his memory was 
not as yet execrated. In these circumstances Cleisthenes was able to revert at 
once to the coin types of Peisistratus; the Gorgon tetradrachms of Isagoras 
ceased to be minted and even the flat fabric—costly in dies which wore out 
quickly and characteristic of the unpopular administrations of Isagoras and 
Hippias—was soon abandoned. The money of Cleisthenes, moreover, gradually 
reverted to the Ionic style of art which had marked the money of Peisistratus. 
The trend of art followed the trend of politics. The Peloponnese had become 
unpopular in Athens, while Ionia was the object of sympathetic friendship. 

During the Cleisthenic period, as in the age of Hippias, two mints operated 
in Attica, the one in Laureiotiké, the other in the city; and, since in the preceding 
chapters the money of the city mint has been under discussion, it seems best 
to continue dealing with the coins struck in Athens itself between 506 and 490 
B.c. We shall therefore first consider the “civic” issue (Group L) of the period, 
and then pass on to the contemporary Group M which emanated from the old 


“‘Tmperial”’ mint of the Laurian district, and which was the successor of Groups 
Giand Gu. 


§ 74. GROUP L 
THE “CIVIC” MINT 


Between 506 and 490 B.c. 


Tetradrachm anvil-dies 15 Coins . ; : : : hike) 
Tetradrachm punch-dies 19 Number of tetradrachms recorded 21 
Types: helmeted head of Athena. 
k,: owl, olive-twig, AOE, ABE or ABA. 
Pl. XV, A214P273 to A228P291 (Catalogue Nos. 328 to 346) 


1 Von Brauchitsch, die Panathen. Preisamphoren, 1910, supposed an anti-Peisistratic policy on the 
part of Cleisthenes which, he believed, led C. to abandon the distribution of Panathenaic amphorae 
as prizes. His arguments for the dating of these vases have been overthrown by Eduard Schmidt, 
Archaistische Kunst in Griechenland u. Rom, Munich, 1922, p. 11 ff., who proves that Panathenaic 
vases were awarded not only under C. but during the whole of the fifth century B.c. as prizes. 

2M. D’Ooge, The Acrop. of Athens, 1908, p.'79. As the Parthenon stood for imperialist democracy, 
so the Erechtheum, with its worship of Poseidon, Erechtheus and Boutes stood by contrast for oligarchic 
reaction. 
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Group L is the direct successor of Groups H and K, and the first few tetra- 
drachms in it are struck on widespread flans, but the later pieces revert to the 
normal dumpy fabric of Athenian money. The Hippian coins of Group H were 
perhaps issued specially for the four festivals of the Greater Panathenaia!, 
which fell within the tyrant’s reign. Possibly the tetradrachms of Group L 
were intended for a similar purpose, and if that were the case they would belong 
to five festivals and may have been distributed as follows: 


Greater Pan- 
athenaia Anvils No. Punches No. Characteristics 
OP BG, 
506 A2TA, AZT 2 P27 tone 270 A Spread flans 
502 A216 to A218 3 P277 to P280 4 High relief; flans smaller 
498 A219, A220 2 P281, P282 2 Relief lower; @ in legend 
494 A221 to A224 4 P283 to P287 5 Small heads; neat owls; 
& in legend 
490 A225 to A228 4 P288 to P2gt 4 As last, but more artistic 
advance 


_ But this suggested distribution may be modified by future finds of other pieces 
of the period. 

Artistically the earlier heads (Pl. XV, A214, A215) represent the somewhat 
heavy Doric tradition, while the later Athenas are more typically Ionic 
in character. ‘The tetradrachms help us to date other Athenian monuments 
to the last years of the sixth and to the first decade of the fifth centuries. 
In Figs. 586 and 59c are depicted the heads appearing on two terracotta 
tablets found on the Acropolis?, and beside them are illustrated coins of 


a b 
Fic. 58. a, Tetradrachm of the Democracy, Group L. 6, Head on terracotta tablet found on the Acropolis. 


1 As suggested in § 56. : 

* Preserved in the Acropolis Museum and illustrated in ¥.H.S. xvii, 1897, Pls. VII, VIII. Miss 
Hutton, /.c. p. 318, assigned them on independent stylistic grounds to the same period as the one 
to which the coins prove them to belong. 
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Group L!. In either case coin and relief betray a striking resemblance. With the 
Athena of Fig. 59 a there may further be compared the head of one of the well- 


known Korai (Fig. 60)? from the Acropolis, in view of the similarity of profile - 


and of expression. Both are typical of archaic Ionian art at its best. © 


a b c 


Fic. 59. a, b, Tetradrachms of the Democracy, Group L. c, Athena and owl, terracotta tablet found 
on the Acropolis. 


The earlier owls are not unlike the later birds of Group H, while the later 
birds of our group tend to become more fixed in type, more triangular in 
outline. © and $ both occur in the legends as they do upon 
other contemporary monuments®. The olive twig is, except 
on the first punch-die, placed in the upper left-hand corner 
of the square, and the number of leaves and berries which 
compose it is variable. Both anvil- and punch-dies seem, 
as in other groups’, to have been at times made from hubs. 

§75. More interesting than the tetradrachms of this 
group is the fractional currency. Drachms, hemidrachms 
(or triobols), trinemiobols, obols and half-obols were issued. 
The first (Pl. XXII, v, 4, x, #) and two last (zbzd. C2, 1m, 60, w) 

- conform in type to the big denomination, but the triobols 
Fic. 60. Head of Koré, and trihemiobols introduce entirely new coin-types. On 

Acropolis Museum“ the “first of these (Pl x awe) athe stemalcmhescs 
beside which are the letters AOE in the incuse square, is simply that 
of Athena Ergané, patroness of craftsmen, contrasted with the helmeted head 
of Athena Promachos, defender of the city, on the obverse’. At a time 


1 The specimens are Fig. 58 a, Catalogue No. 345; Fig. 59 a, Catalogue No. 329 b; Fig. 59 b reverse 
of Catalogue No. 336 a. 

2 Cf. Perrot, Chipiez, Hist. de l’ Art, viii, p. 589, fig. 295. 

3 Compare two ostraka, both of the year 486 B.c., with votes recorded against Xanthippus, father 
of Pericles: on one his name is written XSAN FIP-POS, on the other XSANOIP POS, Roehl, 
Imag? Insers Gr.25 p57320, 276 2a GES S830 745. 

5 Six, in N.C. 1895, p. 174, advanced a somewhat extravagant theory claiming that these coins, 
struck as he thought under Hippias, commemorated an alliance between the tyrant and Sparta; and 
that, in default of a Spartan coinage to copy, Hippias copied the money of the State closest to Sparta 
—Arcadia. The earliest Arcadian money was, however, struck considerably later. Babelon, Traité IT, 
i, p. 756 f., who rightly criticizes Six, advances a theory which seems no more acceptable than Six’s. 
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when all Athens was busy with masonry, pottery, metal-work and sculpture the 
head of the patron goddess of arts and crafts was a natural type for the coinage. 
The anvil-die which goes with these two heads of Athena Ergané was also used 
with another punch-die which bears the letters A@E and a type of exceptional 
interest—the head of a curly-haired negro (PI. XXII, ea)!. Asa coin-type this 
head is so extraordinary that it is only natural to bring it into relationship with 
the other coins, almost contemporary, which bear the same type. These (Fig. 61)? 
are the little silver pieces of Delphi, with heads of goats or rams and the letters 
Ad on the reverse, and with a negro’s head as obverse type. The head has been 
identified as that of Delphos, son of Melaina (the black-woman), mythical 
founder of Delphi*; and this attribution is certainly strengthened by the 
Athenian triobol?’. The coin belongs to the Cleisthenic age, probably to the 
time when the Alcmaeonidae had just completed the temple of Apollo at Pytho. 
Thus the Alcmaeonid Cleisthenes as the new founder of Delphi’s temple placed 
upon the Athenian money the head of the first founder of Delphi itself. 

The obverse-die (Pl. XXII, w) which accompanies this negro head is a 
facsimile in miniature of the tetradrachm die A218 (Pl. XV), and for this die 


Fic. 61. Silver coins of Delphi. 


I have suggested® the date 502 B.c. Possibly the triobol was issued in the same 
year, in which case the conclusion drawn would be that Cleisthenes completed 
the Alcmaeonid temple at Delphi in time for the Pythian festival held in the 
year 502 B.C. One may at least infer from the Athenian stoa at Delphi, built to 
receive the armour and prows taken from the Chalcidians, that in 506 B.c. the 
temple was still uncompleted, else the trophies would have been housed within 
the shrine itself’. 

On the contemporary trihemiobols the helmeted head of Athena was placed 
with the letters A@E upon the punch-die, while the obverse showed the design 
of a Janiform female head (Pl. XXII, 88, <c). On later Athenian coins® the 
two-obol-piece was marked by an owl’s head with two bodies; and on this coin 
the three faces—two on the obverse, one on the reverse—possibly indicated the 
“three half-obol’”’ denomination. Certainly the obverse represents the con- 
ception of a twofold goddess—most probably Pallas Athena, who combined two 


According to him the female head is a copy of the head of a nymph on money of Hippias’ Thessalian 
allies. Such alliances rarely if ever find a record upon the small change struck for the local market. 
In any case the coins in question are Cleisthenic, not Hippian. 

1 'This specimen seems to be a unique piece, preserved in the Berlin collection. 

2 The pieces figured are from B.M.C. Central Gr. Pl. IV, 6 to 8. oCieB lelivinn 00st 

* Babelon, l.c. p. 1000 f. following Panofka, Delphos u. Melaine, Winckelmannsfest, Berlin, 1849. 
The name of his mother is variously given as Celaino, Thyia, Melaina, Melainis, Melantheia, Melantho. 
All these names (except the second) suggest the black woman. 

° 'The doubts cast upon this attribution in Pauly, R.E. iv, 2700, 63, are uncalled for. 

6 § 74, table. ONG EOS ES * BMC Atitca, PIS.Vs 16; 
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separate divine entities'. M. Six wished to assign this coin to the reign of 
Hippias and sought to connect it with the Lampsacene coinage which has a 
similar type®. This, apart from the fact that the coin is Cleisthenic, seems 
speculative, for the same double Athena appears upon the coins of 'Tenedos’, 
Cilicia®, Syracuse* and Uxentum in Calabria’, while in the Capitoline Museum 
at Rome is a terminal figure with two heads of Athena®. This strange concept 
of a double goddess seems therefore to represent a widely-distributed cult-type. 

Somewhat different from the usual drachmae of the period is one specimen 
(Pl. XXII, 7) bearing an owl with open wings, the left wing stretched in front 
of its breast. Possibly this is a clumsy attempt at depicting flight, 
for the design can be traced to an earlier age. A bird in the same 
position appears as a shield device of Athena on a B.F. vase by 
Amasis (Fig. 62)®. Its appearance on the coin seems due to a zeal 
for varying the normal design. 

In Group L we meet for the first time with an abundant 
issue of fractional currency of ‘‘ Athena head” type. It is to be 
observed that the Laurian owls of Groups C, Gi, G iit and M 
as well as the Paeonian issues of Groups E and F, contained 
| scarcely any coins smaller than tetradrachms: yet these six 

| 4 =| groups between them covered a period of seventy years (561— 
Fie 6s, Aliasz' him 490 B.C,). By ‘contrast<the) Hupatudac trom their Civic Mint 
a vase by Amasis. had, between 594 and 546 B.c., issued an abundance of small 
change. And now under the Cleisthenic Democracy drachmae and smaller 
pieces were once again coined in plenty; not, however, at the ‘““Tmperial”’ 
Laurian mint, but in the city. 

§ 76. Meanwhile the Imperial Mint in Laureiotiké, which had supplied the 
great bulk of the coinage of Peisistratus and Hippias, was revived by the 
Athenian Democracy. During the three years of Oligarchy (510-507 B.C.) it had 
presumably lain idle, but in 506 B.c. work was resumed almost as though no 
interruption had occurred. 


GROUP M 
THE “IMPERIAL” MINT 
506 B.C. to 490 B.C. 

Tetradrachm anvil-dies 43 Coms san. : : ; +203 
Tetradrachm punch-dies 56 Number of specimens recorded 76 
Types: helmeted head of Athena. 

R,: owl, olive-twig, AOE. 

Pl. XVI, A229P292 to Pl. XVIII, A271P347 (Catalogue Nos. 347 to 409) 


1 Cf, the curious tale in Apollodorus, i, 6, 2. ZAIN CMISOS, Pals i: 

3 B.M.C. Mysia, Pl. XVIII, 9 to 12. B.T.II, i, Pl. XVI, 18 to a1. 

Art ADAYA Kay 5 Imhoof, Mon. Gr. Pl. G, 11. 

6 N.C. 1874, Pl. VI, 15, 16. Hill, Coins of Ancient Sicily, Pl. XI, 4. 

7 B.M.C. Italy, p.220, 4,55. 8 Mus. Capit. i, Pl. IV. 

® From an olpé, Wiener Vorlegebl. 1889, Pl. IV, 3°. Cf. Perrot, Chipiez, Hist. de Art, x, p. 188, 
fig. 119. 
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The sequence of tetradrachms which were struck in Attic mints cannot be 
determined by arranging coins in groups according to the modes in which 
Athena’s hair was dressed. Yet this procedure has been adopted in the work 
which, up to the present, depicts the largest number of these coins!. In actual 
fact an arrangement by small groups of die-sequences is possible; and, when the 
pieces have been so arranged, there emerges a gradual artistic development of 
the head of Athena, and a marked artistic development in the treatment of the 
owl. 

These phenomena are particularly clear in Group M. The earliest heads of 
Athena (Pl. XVI, A229 to A231) are the successors of the last heads (Pl. XII, 
Ar8r to A184) of Group G ii, which was the immediate predecessor of Group 
M. The owls, on the other hand, are definitely in advance of their forerunners 
in the older group? because they have been influenced by the more shapely 
birds occurring on the dies made in the Civic, or Panathenaic, Mint of Hippias. 
Group M, being contemporary with the civic issue Group L, was of course 
affected by it. Such influence is especially noticeable among the later coins, 
for on them may be perceived the abandonment of the Doric for the Ionic style 
of art®. While the “wheel” théta was frequently employed on dies of the Civic 
Mint, the normal théta is found to be invariable on all issues of the Imperial 
Mint. Numerous anvil, and a few punch-dies prove to have been produced by 
hubbing as was the case in former groups. A few drachmae (Pl. XXII, «x, Ad) 
correspond to the tetradrachms of the issue. 

There are records of forty-three anvil-dies used during this period of seventeen 
years, while at the contemporary Civic Mint one can account for fifteen anvil- 
dies®. This is a total of fifty-eight anvil-dies and implies the use at the two 
mints together of something over three dies per annum. In former groups® 
three per annum was the normal number of dies employed, and if occasionally 
during the present period four dies were made.in a year this must be accounted 
for by the fact that the miners of Laureion were striking deeper and richer 
veins than hitherto, and bringing more silver to the surface. That this was so 
will become evident in the next chapter. — 

A complete survey of all coins of Attic issue struck before the memorable 
time when the hoplites of Athens broke the Persian line at Marathon has now 
been made and the special issues of Peisistratus in Paeonia and of the Eupatrid 
exiles in Phocis’ have also been identified. There remains, however, one curious 
little group of sixth century coins, compact but distinct from other groups, 
which has as yet to be accounted for. 

1 J. Svoronos, Trésor des Monn. d’ Athénes, Munich, 1923. 
* Compare Pl. XVI, p. 292 ff. (of Group M) with Pl. XII, p. 224 ff. 


3 Cf. especially Pl. XVIII, A262 ff. 4 §§ 30, 48. ETB 
° Cf. § 30, § 48, § 50, § 67, § 85. * Groups E, F and J. 
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S775 GROUP P 
MINT OF ATHENIAN CLERUCHS 
IN EUBOEA 
Between 506 and 490 B.c. 
Tetradrachm anvil-dies 6 Coins 
Tetradrachm punch-dies 7 Number of specimens recorded 7 


Types: helmeted head of Athena. 
Rk: owl, olive-twig, A©@E. 
Pl. XXIII, A321P406 to A326P412 (Catalogue Nos. 475 to 481) 


The dating of these coins is certain, since they are one and all—tetradrachms, 
hemidrachms and half-obols—rough imitations of coins in our Group L issued 
from the Civic Mint of Athens between 506 and 490 B.c.1 They are, however, 
rougher in type and fabric than the products of either the Athenian or the 
Laurian Mint. Paeonian they cannot be, for the whole of ‘Thrace was at that 
time subject to the Great King?, and already in 512 B.c. Athens had lost all her 
stakes in the Pangaean mines. Neither are they to be regarded as mere barbarous 
imitations—deegraded types like the coins shown on Pl. XXIII, 10 to 15. It is 
also in the highest degree unlikely that they were minted at Sigeum, to which 
city Hippias and his family had withdrawn in 510 B.c., for in the Propontic 
region the Persic, and not the Attic, coin-standard prevailed. Moreover, had 
Hippias coined pseudo-Athenian money he would not have imitated the types 
of the democracy which had expelled him; and the triobols of our group (PI. 
XXIII, «, 8) are copies of the triobols of Group L (Pl. XXII, w, 88), which 
were innovations of the democratic government. 

There remains, then, but one place to which it is possible to assign Group P, 
and that place is Chalcis in Euboea. It was in the year 506 B.c. that the Athenians 
crushed the Chalcidians?, and, taking from them their most fertile lands, 
settled there four thousand poor Athenian citizens and their families*. ‘These 
settlers formed the first Athenian Cleruchy®. ‘To them must be ascribed the 
issue of this small group of coins which they required for both local and 
international trade, for the numismatic evidence points to a cessation of the 
autonomous coins of the city of Chalcis after 506 B.c.°® 

Further, there is in Group P an epigraphic feature which helps to confirm 
the attribution of these coins to Euboea. While on contemporary Attic issues 
the last letter of the legend has usually the form E, the same letter on the pieces 
of Group P has steeply sloping bars (&); and in this respect it conforms to other 


1 Compare, e.g. Pl. XXIII, P410 with Pl. XV, P274; and the triobols Pl. XXIII a, 8 with those of 
group L on Pl. XXII o, Bf, yy. 

ate vent Ss 8 Cf. § 72 above. 

Hd wage 

5 How and Wells, Comm. on Hdt. ii, p. 42. 

6 'The sixth century coins of Chalcis are figured in B.T.II, i, Pl. XX XI, 1 to 6; and the latest coin 
struck by the Chalcidians is shown in Fig. 57a, § 72, above. 
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late sixth century coins of Euboean issue, for the letter appears in the form 
— upon the money of Eretria struck at this period!. | 

The colony in Chalcis was abandoned in 490 B.c. under the following circum- 
stances. When the Persian armament under Datis sailed to Greece to avenge 
upon Eretria and Athens the sack of Sardis, the Eretrians called upon the 
Athenians for aid and the latter ordered their settlers in Chalcidian territory to 
go to the help of their neighbours”. The colonists, however, were made aware 
of plot and counterplot among the Eretrians, who had in their midst many 
citizens favourable to Persia. Warned of this fact in time the Athenian cleruchs 
withdrew across the strait into Attica and lived to take part in the fight at 
Marathon. Eretria was betrayed to the Mede, and the flames rising from its 
temples and houses proclaimed the vengeance of the Great King for the burning 
of Sardis. Thus Datis accomplished the first part of his task, and the Persian 
fleet moved across the Euripus from Euboea bent upon forcing Athens to take 
back the aged Hippias as tyrant. 


1 B.T.II, i, Pl. XXXII, 1, 2; B.M.C. Central Gr. Pl. XXIII, 1 to 6. * Hdt: vi, 100, 
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§ 78. Poets and rhetoricians from Aeschylus to Plutarch never wearied, it seems, 
from “coining with their tongues” fresh praises of the Athenian achievement 
at Marathon. ‘That epic fight was indeed impressed so deeply on men’s minds 
because its moral far transcended its material effect!. It appeared a marvel 
that the hoplites of Athens had defeated the dreaded army of the Mede, but 
of far greater significance was the fact that henceforward all thought of Athenian 
submission to tyrant or to Persian despot was impossible. Marathon definitely 
established the ideal of Hellenic liberty. And in Athens itself the victory altered 
the outlook of every citizen; each man knew himself a unit in a great state and 
if he had fought in that battle he was not quite as other men. ‘“‘ Even Aeschylus 
in the prospect of death, though his reputation as a poet stood so high...recorded 
(on his tombstone) nothing but his father’s name, his own name and his city, 
and that the grove at Marathon and the Medes who landed in it were witnesses 
of his manhood?.”’ 

Because of the change which this achievement wrought in their outlook the 
Athenians “coined”? not only “praises with their tongues,” but also silver 
stamped with a type which should forever commemorate the victory granted 
them by Athena’s aid. 


§ 79. GROUP N 
THE “IMPERIAL” MINT 


490 to 480 B.C. 

Tetradrachm anvil-dies 28 Coins. 35 
Tetradrachm punch-dies 32 Number of specimens recorded 38 
‘Types: helmeted head of Athena olive crowned. 
ky: owl, waning moon, olive-twig, AOE. 

Pl. XVIII, A272P348 to Pl. XX, AzggP379 (Catalogue Nos. 410 to 444) 


The face of Athena on the first die of Group N (Pl. XVIII, A272) hardly 
differs from the face (zbid. A271) on the last anvil-die of Group M; but the whole 
head on the newer tetradrachm is slightly smaller. On the first seven dies of 
our group the helmet’s crest is still marked with the old-fashioned pattern of 


1 For the clearest account of the campaign and the political situation of the time see the article 
by J. A. R. Munro in 7.H.S. xix, 1899, p. 185 ff. 
y . 
2 Paus. i, 14, 4; Athen. xiv, p. 627, c, d. 
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chevrons and dots, and the old methods of indicating Athena’s hair by lines of 
dots and lines prevail upon these and the eighth die. After that the hair was 
regularly dressed in waves, a mode which had, however, made an occasional 
appearance even in the time of Peisistratus, being found on coins of Groups 
Gi, Gii and M, as well as on those of the Civic Groups H and L. 

The new dies with types designed to commemorate the Marathonian victory 
were made rather smaller than their predecessors, and the owl was consequently 
Squeezed into a smaller space; hence it appears more plump and upright, while 
the olive leaves hang down close together filling the whole area behind the bird. 
But the later dies of the group were made larger; thus the owl grew more tri- 
angular in shape and the leaves could spread themselves more naturally in the 
Melds( Ply X LX, P357ff.). 

Marathon, that amazing triumph of the Athenian arms under the leadership 
of the younger Miltiades, was commemorated on the Athenian coinage by the 
placing, first of four, and then of three upright olive leaves upon Athena’s 
helmet; and these remained a part of the design until the age of Alexander the 
Great. 

It has indeed been claimed? that the olive leaves were only introduced after 
Salamis, for it is generally acknowledged? that either Marathon or Salamis, 
and that no event other than these, would have called forth this alteration of 
the type. Salamis was fought in 480 B.c. In 479 B.c. the Athenians were again 
forced to leave their homes. In the two following years, since they were busy 
rebuilding their city and its fortifications, it is improbable that they would have 
time to think of commemorative medallic coinages. Thus if the olive leaves 
were only placed on the helmet of Athena after Salamis these coin types would 
hardly have appeared before 477 B.c. Their art, as well as their general archaic 
appearance, belies so late a date. From every point of view it is indeed obvious 
that these coins (PI. XVIII, A272P348 ff.) were issued immediately after the 
battle of Marathon and that the olive leaves commemorate the event. The battle 
was fought probably about August 1oth?, and a few days later the Greater 
Panathenaia were due for celebration at the time when the moon was in its 
third quarter*. Thus it seems an almost irresistible conclusion that the tiny 
waning moon, now introduced for the first time upon the coins, is also a reference 
to the memorable date which impressed the average Athenian mind far more 


1 Sir Henry Howorth, N.C. 1893, p. 245; Lermann, Athenatypen auf Gr. Miinz. p. 24 ff. Svoronos, 
in the new Trésor des Monn. d’Athénes, Pls. 8, 9, would assign most of our Group N to the years 
after Salamis. These and other suggestions are, however, founded only on opinions, and are in no 
case based on a study of dies. 

2 Head, H.N.’, p. 369, is alone in proposing to assign the olive-leaf issue to Hippias. 

* Or, according to another account, in September (Plut. de Gloria Athen. 7). How and Wells, 
Comm. on Hdt. ii, p. 109, favour a date about Sept. 12th. Bury, Hist. of Gr.2, p. 252, mentions either 
August roth or Sept. 9th. Even if we reject the possibility that Marathon preceded the Greater 
Panathenaia, the fact remains that the battle was fought when the moon was past the full, for the 
Spartans arrived in time to view the Persian dead upon the field, and the Spartans, it will be remem- 
bered, could not leave Lacedaemon until after full moon. 

4 Head, H.N.*, p. 370, quoting Mommsen, Feste d. Stadt Athen, 1898, p. 106. 
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even than Salamis. Salamis was a pan-Hellenic victory: Marathon was the 
glory of Athens and her friend Plataea alone. Finally, while Marathon was 
probably fought with a moon already into its third quarter, Salamis was certainly 
fought with a full moont. : 

§ 80. These coins of Group N which can be dated with such exactitude 


a b c d 
Fic. 63. a,c, Tetradrachms of Group N. b, Bronze relief, Athens Museum. d, Head from an Attic stele in Berlin. 


afford a means of fixing the date of other Athenian works of art. Comparable 
with one of the first coins of this group (Fig. 63 a) 
is a bronze relief (Fig. 63 5)? in the Athenian 
Museum. A bas-relief from Athens (Fig. 63 d) 
has the same artistic character as another tetra- 
drachm (Fig. 63 c)® of the period, and with the 
coins of this decade may be compared the head 
of one of the very latest of the Korat (Fig. 64)* 
found on the Acropolis among the Persian débris. 
To this same brief period belong, as pointed out 
above®, a youthful head from the Acropolis (Fig. 
44a) and the relief of the Stephanéphoros from 
Sunium (Fig. 44 6). 

here is evidence, as in earlier groups®, that 
hubs were used to make the dies for these tetra- 


SSN Ls 
ELS N A RE drachms with a view to increasing the speed of 
Fic. 64. Head of a Koré, production at the mint. Twenty-eight obverse 
gpeeopols 1 ase aay dies cover this period of ten years. If, as may 


have been the case, the first die only (A272) was produced in the late autumn 


1 Plut. de Gloria Athen. 7 tiv 8& éxrynv emt déka Tod Movvuyidvos “Apréwids Kabiépwoary, ev 7 Tots 
"EAAnor rept Sadapiva vikdow érédappev 7 Oeds Tavo€edyvos. 

2 Fig. 63 a is No. 415 of the Catalogue. Fig. 63 b is depicted by M. Schede, die Burg von Athen, 
Berlin, 1922, Pl. 26. 

8 Fig. 63 d shows part of a stele in the Museum at Berlin. Perrot, Chipiez, Hist. de l’ Art, viii, 
p. 662, fig. 340. As for the tetradrachm, Fig. 63 c, the specimen shown is No. 423 of the Catalogue. 

4 Perrot, Chipiez, l.c. p. 592, fig. 297, give another view of the same statue. 

° § 52. ® §§ 30, 48, 76. 
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of 490 B.C. after the victory, there remain twenty-seven dies for the nine years 
before Salamis, or an average of three anvil-dies per annum, a proportion which 
was the rule for preceding issues!. 

Fractional currency, which had been issued only in small quantities by the 
Peisistratidae, grew abundant under the democracy?, and this ‘small change” 
was the product not so much of the Imperial Mint in Laureiotiké as of the Civic 
Mint in Athens. That mint appears no longer to have produced tetradrachms 
of a panathenaic character between 490 and 480 B.c. Possibly the interest taken 
in the new “ Marathonian”’ owls produced by the Imperial Mint resulted in the 
abandonment of a special issue for the Greater Panathenaia of 486 B.c. Besides 
the Athenian fancy was by that date stirred by a new and different numismatic 
interest. But this will appear in its proper place. 

The Civic Mint, then, no longer struck tetradrachms, but it may be the case 
that it issued drachmae and obols. The latter are not rare®, while of the former 
nine obverse dies—an average of one anvil-die per annum—are on record 
(Pl. XXII, pu to ww). Their artistic development is exactly parallel to that of 
the tetradrachms of Group N, but they may have been minted in the city rather 
than in Laureiotiké*. This point, however, must remain undecided. 


§ 81. GROUP O 
THE ANNUAL DOLE 


486, 485, 484 B.C. 

Decadrachm anvil-dies 8 Coiisaear: : 4 ‘ eS 
Decadrachm punch-dies 8 Number of specimens recorded 9 
Types: helmeted head of Athena olive-crowned. 

ky: owl facing, olive-twig, JOV. 

Pl. XX, A300P380 to PI. XXI, A307P387 (Catalogue Nos. 445 to 452) 
Didrachm anvil-dies . 13 Coins; : ; : a 22 
Didrachm punch-dies. 18 Number of specimens recorded, 29 

Types: helmeted head of Athena olive-crowned. 
Rk: owl, olive-twig, A@E. 
Pl. XX, A308P388 to Pl. XXI, A320P405 (Catalogue Nos. 453 to 474) 


A brief comparison of the two denominations of this compact little group 
with the pieces of Group N is sufficient to convince the observer that the heads 
of Athena on decadrachms and didrachms are definitely contemporary with 
those on the tetradrachms belonging to the middle of Group N. Set the 
didrachms A308, A309 and the decadrachm A300 on the one hand beside the 
tetradrachms A280, A281 on the other, and a glance will show them to be of 
the same date. In like fashion the owls P388, P389, prove contemporary with 
the birds on the tetradrachms P355, P356. Again the latest tetradrachm of 

* §§ 30, 48, 50, 67, 76, 85. 

2 As noted in § 75. 


® Pl. XXII, aaa to yyy. Only a few typical specimens are mentioned in the Catalogue. 
* For convenient reference the drachmae have been. catalogued after the tetradrachms of Group N. 
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Group N! are rather more advanced than the latest decadrachm and than the 
last of the didrachms?, the conclusion being that Group N lasted for a longer 
time than Group O. 

In short, while the four-drachma pieces of Group N covered the years 490 
to 480 B.c., the two and ten-drachma pieces of Group O were issued only for 
a limited number of years midway between those dates. And the decadrachms 
and didrachms lack the waning moon which characterizes the tetradrachms 
produced from the Imperial Mint. 

Scholars have naturally been inclined to associate the great Athenian deca- 
drachms with the great Athenian victory®, thinking the coins to be worthy of 
the event. But, as has already been pointed out*, pieces (Pl. VII, 16 to 18) 
more primitive than the decadrachms must be the Marathonian issues. Neither 
can the decadrachms be regarded as commemorative of Salamis, for there is 
reason to believe® that the Athenians had no time immediately after Salamis to 
plan commemorative medallic issues. ‘The actual fact is that the decadrachms 
and the contemporary didrachms were issued for a few years during the decade 
between the two great battles. The real occasion of their issue is indeed carefully 
recorded by Herodotus, though it has hitherto escaped the notice of scholars®. 
“Fortunately,” he writes, “another piece of advice on the part of Themistocles 
had before this (i.e. before the great Persian invasion) been taken. When the 
Athenians, having in the treasury much money which came from the mines of 
Laureion, were about to share it, coming up one after another for fen drachmae 
each: then Themistocles persuaded them to give up this distribution and to 
build two hundred ships with the money for the war against Aegina.” Plutarch 
in his life of Themistocles confirms the distribution with the words “whereas 
the Athenians were wont to divide up among themselves the revenue coming 
from the silver mines at Laureion, Themistocles alone dared to come before 
the people with a motion that the division be given up.” This happened in the 
year 483 B.C., and it is obvious that for some three or four years before that 


1 A293P370 and those which follow. 2 A307; A319, A320; P404, P4o5. 

3 The inclination to associate decadrachm and victory is of course increased by the existence of 
the almost contemporary Syracusan decadrachm—or Demareteion—which actually was a commem- 
orative medal as much as it was a coin. 

4 §49. H. Gaebler in Nomisma, xii, p. 10 f., approaching the question from a different angle, 
comes to the same conclusion. 

* $79. 

6 The clearest account is in Hdt. vii, 144: érépy Té @epuotoKAei -yvdpn EprpooGe tavTys és KOLpOV 
iplotevoe, Ore AOnvaiouss yevopevov Xpnpdtov peyidwv ev TO KowG, TH ek TOV peTAAAOV Tt TpOTHAGE 
rév dard Navpefov, eueddov AdEecOar dpxndov exactos déka Spaxpds: tore OepiotoKArEns avéyvwre 
"AOnvatous THs Siupecios tavTns Tavoapevous vEeas TovTéwy TOV XpnpaTov TornoacHat dinKootas. Cf. 
Plutarch, v. Themist. 4, kal rporov pev tiv Aavpewruxny mpocodov do Tév dpyupelov perdAdAwv €Oos 
éxydvrov “AOnvaiwy SdiaveperOar, povos cimeiv éroApnoe TapeAOav eis Tov SHpov, OS XpT THY Svavopay 
édcavtas ek TOV xpnpatwv ToTWY KaTATKEVETATOaL TPLNPELS.....-. Aristotle, Ath. Pol. 22, 7, confuses the 
issue by stating that the rich vein which made this distribution possible was only discovered in 483 
B.c., whereas it is clear from other passages that the distribution had extended over several years. 
Aristotle, however, adds to our information the name of Maronea in the mining district, where the 
vein of silver was discovered. 
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date each fortunate citizen of Athens had, instead of paying income-tax, received 
the bonus of ten drachmae once a year. 

Now as the Athenian citizens to the number of thirty thousand! came up 
“one after another?” to get their ten drachmae apiece a serious problem con- 
fronted the paymaster behind the table. Drachmae (PI. XXII, pp to ow) were 
comparatively scarce at this period; four-drachma pieces were plentiful, but 
you cannot pay a man ten drachmae down in tetradrachms. 

For this occasion, therefore, the mint issued two new denominations, the 
decadrachm and the didrachm, thus enabling the paymaster to hand over to 
each payee either a single ten-drachma piece, or two of the current tetradrachms 
and one didrachm, or simply five didrachms. 

It has long been recognized that the decadrachms and didrachms are strictly 
contemporary. ‘hey were issued simultaneously on this occasion, and on this 
occasion alone, for at no other period in subsequent Athenian history do we 
meet either the one denomination or the other’. 

§ 82. The number of dies and specimens extant confirm the inference that 
this practice had obtained for some three or four years before Themistocles 
diverted the funds to the fleet. There are extant eight decadrachm anvil-dies, 
which quickly wore out as is proved by flaws on many of the coins—flaws due 
to the excessive strain upon the die in the striking of so large a ‘‘medal.” For 
the didrachms, thirteen anvil-dies are recorded by extant specimens. These, 
being smaller dies, were more durable; but on the other hand far larger numbers 
of didrachms than of decadrachms were issued. We can gain some idea of the 
work of the Athenian mint when we realize that over a period of three years at 
least 90,000 extra coins (taking decadrachms and didrachms together) must have 
been issued in addition to the ordinary tetradrachms and obols which the 
markets required. Of these go,ooo0 coins not more than thirty-eight specimens 
appear to survive at the present day. We 24%, (7444 38-S4. 

It is possible to suggest a distribution of the extant ten and two-drachma 
pieces over the three years during which their issue took place. The die-sequences 
of the twenty-two different didrachms establish their chronological order: and 
the decadrachms can be classified by comparing the heads of Athena with those 
upon the smaller coins. 


1 Hdt. v, 97, gives this as a round number at the time of the Ionian Revolt. 

> dpxndov is the word employed by Hdt. 

3 A few years later in 480 B.c., the Areopagites handed eight drachmae—i.e. two of the current 
tetradrachms—to each member of the ships’ crews before Salamis. Ath. Pol. 23. 

4 Svoronos, Trésor des Monn. d’Athénes, 1923, Pl. 11, 18, figures a later didrachm; but this, like 
the tetradrachm (Pl. 11, 17) beside it, is clearly not of official Athenian issue. Both are perhaps 
ancient “‘forgeries”’ struck in Egypt. The decadrachm published N.C. 1921, Pl. V, 16, has been 
omitted as it resembles too closely the casts figured in Synopsis de Mille Coins Faux, Athens, 1922, 
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Year Didrache Didrachm Decadrachms: anvil- 
Bo. anvil-dies No. punch-dies No. and punch-dies No. 


486 A308 to A311 4 P388 to P394 7) A300P380 to A302P282 343 


485 A312 to A316 5 P395 to P400 6 A303P283 to A304P284 | 2+2 


484 A317 to A320 4 P4o1 to P405 5 A305P285 to A307P287 2-3 


§ 83. For three years, 486 to 484 B.c., the fortunate citizens of Athens re- 
ceived a dole, but in the fourth year it was discontinued and the funds diverted 
to the building of the fleet which was destined to turn the scale at Salamis. 
Athens for the second time was to save Europe from the Orient. 

When the citizens returned to their ruined homes and, having set their house 
in order, were once more able to begin the issue of the popular “ Laurian owls,” 
the coins assumed a character different from that of the pieces which had pre- 
ceded the Great Persian Invasion. In Fig. 65 a is depicted a typical tetra- 


Fic. 65. Tetradrachms; a, of Group N. 3, struck after the Persian Invasion. 


drachm! of Group N, and in Fig. 65 b a coin? of the type issued after the new 
epoch in the history of Athens had begun. With the coinage of that new epoch 
we are not concerned, and have only to mention the last historical fact on record 
relating to the older tetradrachms like Fig. 65 a. 

The forces under Leonidas had failed at ‘Thermopylae to stem the tide of 
the Great Invasion; the fleet had withdrawn from Artemisium to Salamis, and 
the hosts of Xerxes were sweeping through the Boeotian plain towards Attica. 
Themistocles had persuaded the people of Athens to seek refuge in Salamis and 
trust to the “wooden walls” of their fleet, and he, the great leader of the 
democracy, was supported in that hour of trial by the conservative Council of 
the Areopagus. When even the generals, Aristotle tells*, “were utterly at a 
loss to meet the crisis and made proclamation that everyone should seek his 
own safety, the Areopagus provided a donation of money, distributing eight 
drachmae to each member of the ships’ crews, and so prevailed on them to go 
aboard.” 


1 No. 431 of the Catalogue. 
2 In the British Museum: 17°22 g. (265-7). $ Ath. Pol. 23. 
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That is the picture which the historian has left. As tangible memorials of 
the event there lie before us tetradrachms of that time (Fig. 65 a and Pl. XX, 
A295P374 ff.). ‘Two such pieces were handed by the elders of the Council to 
every sailor as he went on board to take part in the battle which was to decide 
the issue between West and East. 

The history of Athenian coinage, traced from its birth before the reforms of 
Solon to the time when it attained its full development in the decade between 
the two Persian invasions, is now complete. From that time onward till the age 
of Alexander the Great its character was destined to remain unaltered. ‘There 
are few coins that have obtained a wider currency in their own time than did 
the Athenian tetradrachm which was famed from the Crimea to Arabia, from 
India to Spain. In the history of civilization its sole rivals are the money of 
the Macedonian Alexander, the Roman denarius, the golden “ Besants”’ of the 
Middle Ages, the fiorino and sequin of Florence and of Venice and the now 
vanished British sovereign. 
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§ 84. CHART OF THE PEISISTRATID AND LATER ISSUES* 
MINTS Bile Historic Events 
Cc 


Peisistratus tyrant. [Eupatrid 
Mint active.] 


Peisistratus goes to Paeonia. 


Ow eee eee ee eee eens bees occ fT) 


Gi 
F Peisistratus returns to Athens. 
{Eupatrid Mint closed.] 
Imperial Mint in Laureiotiké—Groups C, Gi, Gii, M, N. 
Seen ee eS I ial Mint in P ia—G ENP: 
mperial Mint in Paeonia—Groups (cay Sizeum cape 
Civic Mint in Athens—Groups H, K, L. 
mae Eupatrid Mint in Phocis—Group J. 
—-+—-+ —+—-+ —- — Cleruch Mint in Chalcis—Group P. 
as See oe taet fae Meee The Annual Dole—Group O. 4 Gii Hippias becomes tyrant. 
; 514 -| Hipparchus killed. 
L IK 510 —| Hippias expelled. 
Isagoras in power. 
P M ches ; 
E 506 -| Cleisthenes founds Democracy. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
493 -| Miltiades comes to Athens. 
| N Marathon. 


Dole abandoned. 


Salamis. 


* Cf. for earlier issues Chart of the Eupatrid Coinage, § 39. 
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§ 85. A TABLE SHOWING THE AVERAGE NUMBER OF ANVIL-DIES 
IN USE PER ANNUM 


Number Approximate 
Period Dates B.c. |Groups | Denominations of Years| number of dies 
ca. anvil-dies per annum 

Before Solon | 610-595 in Didrachms & 15 I in 3 years 
Oligarchy 594-561 B ‘3 23 33 2 in 3 years 
Oligarchy 5 -0- 546 D " 16 14 Over I a year 
Peisistratus 561-556 C Tetradrachms 15 5 3 a year 
Peisistratus 555-540 E a 26 9 3a year 

ae 6-536 Ie 
Peisistratus | oe Ci i 1B } 57 1g 3 a year 
Hipp; (| 527-510 Gii 3 40 : nee 

ipplas 4 527-510 H 14 54 Wl 3 a yea 
Isagoras 510-507 K * 6 3 2 a year 
Cleisthenes 1 pea a y i } 58 17, Just over 3 a year 
ee eee se 490-480 N . 28 10 3 a year 

Decadrach 

SPECIAL DoLE| 486-484 O pare jee 21 3 7 a year 


Norte. It may be estimated that there are extant at the present time, in museums, private collections 
and catalogues, coins representing perhaps 75 per cent. of the dies actually in use in antiquity. The 
above table does not, therefore, claim to chronicle the approximate number of dies actually used each 
year, but only the approximate number recorded by surviving coins. 
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évOev a ap olvifovro Kapn KOMOWVTES "Axarot, 
aAXot ev Nan, aro. 0 aldwve oLdnpe, 
adnoe O€ pivots, dro 8 avTHat Boecow. 
Iliad vii. 472. 


§ 86. In Egypt, Babylonia and Crete the spade has turned up a number of 
weights and ingots the discovery of which has provided matter for much 
speculation concerning early weight systems—speculation which has, up to the 
present, wrought more of confusion than of order in the field of metrology. In 
Hellas one weight! of the prehistoric period has been unearthed and only 
eighteen ingots; thus though the material is restricted the problem is simplified. 

Under the Minoan and Helladic civilizations of the Bronze Age silver was of 
considerable rarity?, while gold and copper were abundant. Both of these 
metals were at times employed as currency and were, naturally enough, equated 
with the older barter unit, the ox or cow?. 

The gold equivalent of the cow was the Homeric (and probably pre-Homeric) 
Talanton: the copper equivalent was the ox-hide ingot?. 

I propose briefly to examine the evidence of ancient writers and of archaeo- 
logical discoveries in Greece proper bearing upon (A) the gold talent, and 
(B) the copper-ingot talent. 


A. THE GOLD TALENT 


§ 87. An Alexandrine metrologist has preserved for us the tradition that “the 
talent of Homer was equal in amount to the later Daric. Accordingly the gold 
talent weighs two Attic drachmas®.” ‘The Daric scales 8-34 grammes, two Attic 
gold drachmae 8: 62 grammes; obviously the metrologist was dealing in approxi- 
mations, a point which finds in Hellas have tended to confirm. Five gold rings 
and twelve spirals, found in a shaft-grave at Mycenae dating from about the 
seventeenth century B.c.°, have already been cited by Sir William Ridgeway’ 
as evidence of this standard, and if the approximate unit be taken as 8-5 grammes 
the following results are obtained : 


1 The iron xavwv described in § 93 below. 

2 At Troy, Mycenae and in Crete comparatively few silver objects have been found. 

3 Sir W. Ridgeway, Origin of Currency, etc. Ch.1. F.H.S. viii, 1887, p. 133 ff. 

4 § 3 above. 

5 76 de wap Opnpw tédavrov icov édvvatro TO peta Tatra AapeKxa. aye S ovv Td xpvcody TaXavrov 
’Arrikas Spaypyas B’. Hultsch; Relig. Scriptor. Metrol. i, 301. 

6 'That is to say from the Middle Helladic to Late Helladic I periods. B.S.A. xxii, 1916-18, p. 187. 

7 $.H.S. x, 1889, p. 91, where full details are given. 
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TABLE I 
Exact Rings and spirals of gold diverging from the correct 
Talents multiples weight by no more than 
in grammes 4a gramme 2 of a gramme 

: 8-5 (i) 85 
1} 10°63 (ii) 10°8 
2 17 (iii) 16°5 
24 19°13 (iv) 19» (v) 19-4 
25% 21°25 (vi) 21°5 (vil) 20°5 (vili) 22 
33 29°75 (ix) 29°3 
42° 38:25 ‘ P (x) 39 
5 42°5 (xi) 42:2 (xii) 42°3 (xiii) 42°8 


Here ten pieces? diverge from the correct weight by no more than half a 
gramme, and three by no more than three-quarters of a gramme; thus there is 
a considerable measure of exactitude, as much, indeed, as can be expected at 
so early a period in a process so delicate as the weighing of small quantities of 
metal. 

There is evidence, then, in the prehistoric age, for a small talanton of gold 
weighing about 8-5 grammes in use at Mycenae and known to Homer. 


B. THE COPPER TALENT 


§ 88. Here the literary evidence is confined to the tablet discovered by Sir 
A. Evans at Knossos (§ 2, Fig. 2, above) which seems to equate ox-hide ingots 
of copper with talents. But reasons have been advanced for supposing that both 
the “Homeric” gold talent of 8-5 grammes and the large copper ingot are 
roughly the metallic price of an ox or cow‘; therefore they are more or less 
equal in value to one another. Concerned as is the present enquiry with the 
systems of Greece Proper it is best only to take into account the weights of 
ingots found in Greece. Of these there are seventeen discovered in the sea off 
Euboean Cyme and one from the Palace of Mycenae® (§3, Figs. 3, 4, above). 
An analysis® of these gives the following results: 


1 Known as Tpitov jpitdAavrov. Pollux, Onom. ix, 54. 

2 Or wéurrov ypitdAdavtov. L.c. 

3 Nos. iii, iv, v, viii, in the table are plain rings, the others spirals. Of the remaining four rings 
of which the weights are given in 7.H.S. l.c. one of 15-9 g. may be intended to weigh 2 talents; one 
of 39°5 g., four and a half; one of 41°5 g. five talents. The seventeenth ring of 9:9 g. seems not to 
conform. 

4 Chapter 1 above. 

5 Cf. ¥.1.A.N. ix, 1906, p. 171 and PI. III, for the Euboean ingots. As to the Mycenaean, for details, 
cf. p. 4, footnote 1. Mr Wace is inclined to date this ingot Late Helladic III, i.e. 1400 to 1250 B.c. 

6 Omitted from Table II are a quarter-talent of 5350 g. and four half-talents of 9450, 10,080, 
11,340, 11,650 g., all very definitely under weight. That these ingots tended to fall below weight is 
proved by the equation on the Knossian tablet, Fig. 2. As we are not concerned with the whole 
Mediterranean area, but only with Greece Proper, where the Euboic and Pheidonian Systems 
originated, I have left out of account ingots of the bronze age found in Cyprus, Anatolia, Crete and 
Sardinia. 
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TABLE II 


talent of 27,720 g. 


I 


From Cyme, } talent of 6,930 g. 


a) 

4 
” ” 5 ” II,970 ,, = ” 23,949 5, 
” ” $ ” 12,600 ey ” 25,200 5, 
” ” $ ” 12,900 ,, = ” 25,800 ” 
» ” $ ” 13,230 5, = ” 26,460 ” 
” ” 4 ” 13,230 5, = ” 26,460 ” 
” ” 4 ” 13,230 ,, = ” 26,460 ” 
” ” 4 ” 13,336 py ” 26,672 ” 
” ” 3 ” 13,336 ea ” 26,672 ” 
» ” 2 ” 17,000 ,, = ” 22,666 ” 
” ” 3 ” 17,000 ,, = ” 2.2666 ” 
Me ” 2 ” 17,640 iy = ” 23,520 5, 
», Mycenae, 1 Fy 23,025 ,, = + 23,025 %35 

Resultant average talent 25,220 ,, | 


Now the average weight invariably falls somewhat short of the full norm. 
But it seems clear that in Hellas during the Bronze Age the ratio of gold to 
copper was as 1 : 3000, for if the little gold talent weighed 8-5 grammes it 
would, at that ratio, have been equivalent to a copper ingot or talent of 25,500 
grammes!, The metallic monuments confirm the written evidence, for the 
Alexandrine writer enables us to fix the gold talent at 8-5 grammes. The Knossian 
tablet equates the gold talent with a copper ox-hide talent. The Mycenaean 
rings confirm the first, while the copper ingots, pointing to a standard of 
254 kilogrammes result in a ratio of gold to copper of 1 : 3000. This ratio can 
be paralleled in the third century copper and gold coinage of Central Italy”. 

Both these talents: the gold talent of 8-5 grammes and the copper talent of 
254 kilogrammes survived down to Hellenistic times. 


A. THE GOLD TALENT’S SURVIVAL 


§ 89. The texts provide at least four clear instances of its continuance: 

(i) When the Delians computed the weight of frankincense, presented to 
them by the Persian Datis® at 300 talents, they were clearly reckoning by this 
gold-talent, as Sir W. Ridgeway, following Hultsch, has shown*. Frankincense 
was of enormous value in ancient times and it is inconceivable that the Persian 
presented the people of Delos with seven tons of it. In actual fact he must have 
given about 5 Ib. 

(ii) Demarete, wife of the Syracusan Gelo, received from the Carthaginians 
in token of their gratitude a golden crown weighing 100 talents®. It may have 

185 xX 3000 = 25,500. 

2 O. Viedebantt, Antike Gewichtsnormen, etc. Berlin, 1923, p. 135, No. 9, gold and copper of 
Campania as 1 : 2250. Allowing for the greater rarity of gold in a more primitive age I : 3000 is entirely 
natural as a ratio. Cf. also p. 3, note 1 above. SeTidtivi,.07- 

4 Origin of Currency, etc. p. 6. The same small talent must be referred to by Schol. in Aristoph. 
Aves, 369. According to this passage, which must not be regarded as authoritative, there was an 


ancient law in Attica which gave for a wolf-cub killed a reward of 1 talent, for a full-grown wolf 
2 talents. But cf. Plut. v, Sol. 23. >s Diodore x1,/20.3- 
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weighed roo talents of 8-5 grammes or 850 grammes (= about 2 |b.), but it cannot 
have weighed 2550 kilogrammes! (or over 24 tons). | 

(iii) From the Chersonesians Demosthenes? received a golden crown of 60 
talents, which again must have weighed 60 x 8-5 grammes or 510 grammes, rather 
than 1530 kilogrammes (or over 14 tons). 

(iv) ‘The Alexandrine metrologist already quoted knew of the existence of 
this talent. 

Thus the Mycenaeans and Homer in the second millennium B.c., the Delians 
and Demarete in the fifth century, Demosthenes in the fourth century and the 
Hellenistic Alexandrine metrologist were apparently familiar with a small talent 
of 8-5 grammes for weighing gold. 


B. THE COPPER TALENT’S SURVIVAL 


§90. The copper talent became a weight, and as such the writers of the 
classical period are familiar with it under the name of “ Euboic talent®,” a norm 
which, as the coins prove, scaled exactly 254 kilogrammes. Among the Greeks 
this talent seems naturally to have taken its name from Euboea, that island 
being the nearest and most familiar source of copper and so the producer of 
Euboic talents. 

With the great migrations the Aeolian* and Ionian Greeks took with them 
to Asia Minor the weight system of the Euboic talent. From these same Greeks 
the Lydians learnt the trader’s art, and, proving apt pupils, themselves invented 
coined money. But they retained the Euboic talent as their monetary norm. 
As will presently be seen the system of almost every state around the Aegean 
Sea, from Lydia to Corinth and from Thrace to Cyrene was based upon the 
Euboic talanton. 

§91. So far our attention has centred on a gold and a copper currency, but 
now we have to reckon with the introduction of a regular silver medium of 
exchange, an innovation which was perhaps introduced by the Phoenicians who 
sailed as far as Spain in their quest for this metal. As the drachma owes its 
origin to an iron currency®, the stater to gold and the talent to copper, so the 
Mina (Semitic Mana) and shekel came in with the abundant use of silver. 

In the end of the eighth and in the early seventh century B.c. Greek mer- 
cantile affairs centred in Asia Minor, and it seems likely that the Lydians and 
Asiatic Greeks between them adopted the mana-shekel system of silver into 
their own Euboic-talanton system, as the Babylonians perhaps had at an earlier 
date adjusted it to their native Biltu, or heavy unit®. The resultant system in 
Asia Minor was as follows: 


1 T.e. 100 Euboic talents of 25% kilog. each. 2 de Coron. p. 256, 25. 

3 Hdt. iii, 89. Its survival down to a late period is attested by the passage in Diodor. v, 36. 

4 Cyme, the chief Aeolian city of Asia, derived its name from Euboean Cyme, the very place where 
the copper ingots were discovered. The Ionian colonists came chiefly from the coasts of Attica and 
Argolis. 5 Cf. § g2 ff. below. 

6 It is really misleading to speak of a “‘ Babylonic talent.’”’ When Hdt. does so (iii, 89) he is merely 
translating for the benefit of his Greek readers. The Babylonic heavy unit had an origin independent 
of the Greek talent. 
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TABLE III 


Euboic talent = Lydian-Milesian talent of 25,200 to 25,500 g. 
This is supported by the sixth century bronze 
lion of Abydos?, with inscription “correct in 
accordance with the silver-staters”’ in Aramaic 
scaling 25,675 g. 
ey OF I mina being 420-425 g. 
go of mina = 1 shekel being 7-7:08 g. 
A regular denomination was a double-shekel of | 14-14'16 g. 


On this system were struck the coins, mainly in electrum, of the Lydian kings 
before Croesus and of Miletus, Ephesus, Chios and other Ionian cities; and, 
notwithstanding the intervening monetary changes 
of Croesus and of the Persians, it was to this 
standard? that the cities of Ionia returned when 
they revolted against the Great King in 500 B.c. 


TABLE IV 


Group A (§ 5), Catal. Nos. 1 


to 10, with corresponding 


drachma §92. The earliest Athenian coins (§5) were 

struck, not on the old Mycenaean-Homeric-Euboic, 

Grammes Specimens | but on the Pheidonian standard, and the testimony 

of literature agrees in assigning to Pheidon of Argos 

Below to 11:6 I the fixing of the coin-standard for the Peloponnese. 

11-6 ,, 11-7 : At present, for lack of detailed study in other mints, 
Beye Ase Go) I . 5 : ; 

118. 11-9 A there is only one group of early coins of Pheidonian 

II°Q ,, 12:0 3 weight which can be dated with any exactitude, 

ne. 120,121 | 3 | and these are the pre-Solonian coins of Athens 

I2*I ,, 12:2 3 (Catalogue Group A) struck between ca. 610 and 

ee x a ; 595 B.c.* In assessing their weights it is best to 

ine 124,125 | =| construct a table of frequency (Table IV). This 

12'5 ,, above 2 points to a weight of 12 to 12-4 grammes as repre- 


sentative of a Pheidonian didrachm about 600 B.c. 
Now the ratio of gold to silver was certainly variable, and it may well be doubted 
whether the Pheidonian standard derived either from a gold norm or from a 
depreciated Phoenician norm’. 


1 §. A. Cook, A Glossary of Aramaic Inscriptions, Cambridge, 1898, p. 23. = C.J. Semit. No. 108. 

2 P. Gardner, Hist. of Ancient Coinage, 1918, p. 93. 3 Cf. § 5 ff. above. 

* Possibly silver was in the Mycenaean age the more valuable metal; but during the eighth and 
seventh centuries it must have grown more common, for not only did the Phoenicians import it from 
the West, but silver was found in abundance in Paeonia and Siphnos (§ 103), while the Laurian mines, 
which were probably worked to a small extent even in Mycenaean times (§ 103), proved every year to 
be more productive. While the opening of new and accessible silver mines depressed the value of 
silver, the influx of fresh supplies of gold on the markets from whatsoever source raised the value of 
silver. The ratio tended to be in flux. This goes to show that it is impossible to fix from a silver 
coinage the ratio of the metals at a given date unless we have contemporary gold coins wherewith to 
equate them, and the Aeginetans coined no gold. None the less it is very likely that in Pheidon’s 
time the ratio of gold to silver was as 1:15. (Cf. Ridgeway, l.c. p. 221.) If so, gold to iron was 
I ; 6000, since silver to iron was I: 400; § 93. 
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The Euboic system was, as already indicated, founded ultimately upon the 
copper talanton. It appears that the Pheidonian was founded on the iron 
“drax,” or handful, which comprised six “‘obeloi,” or spits. 

§93. A summary of the literary evidence is desirable: 

(1) “Parian Marble,” Boeckh, C'I.G. 2374, 45. ‘“‘Pheidon the Argive...struck 
silver money in Aegina.” 

(11) Etym. Magn. s.v. 68edicxos repeats this, adding, “‘and as he had adopted 
(coined) money, he took the spits and dedicated them to Argive Hera.” 

(1) Plutarch, v. Lysand. 17, referring to the Spartan money of iron says: 
“Probably all ancient money was of this sort, some peoples using iron spits as 
coins and some bronze; whence it comes that even to this day many small 
pieces retain the name of ‘ obols’ (spits), and six obols make a ‘ drachma’ (hand- 
ful), since that was as many as the hand could grasp.” 

(iv) Pollux, Onom. ix, 77, repeats this in fewer words. 

(v) These authorities probably trace back to Heracleides of Pontus, who seems 
to have been born about 400 B.c. In his lost work on Etymology! (quoted in 
Orion’s Etymologicum, s.v. éBed0s) he wrote: “‘Obolos, derived through sub- 
stitution of o for e; in former times people used a currency of rough spits; 
actually the Ionians say ‘obelos,’ we ‘obolos.’ Pheidon the Argive first of all 
men struck coins in Aegina, and having issued coins, he removed the spits and 
dedicated them to Argive Hera. But since at that time the spits filled the hand, 
that is the grasp (drax), we, although six obols do not fill our hand, still call 
them a grasp-full (drachma) because of the grasping of them (76 épaac@ar),”’ 

It is fortunate indeed that these actual iron spits or obeloi dedicated by 
Pheidon have been found in the excavations conducted by the American School 
in Athens on the site of the Argive Heraeum (Fig. 66)?. The obeloi were found 
at the north-east angle of the terrace on the site occupied by the early temple, 
which had preceded the building burnt down in 423 B.c., that is to say the 
temple contemporary with the famous Argive king. Beside the great bundle of 
obeloi (Fig. 66a), originally 180 spits which had been bound with iron bands 
and bedded in a leaden base when they were dedicated, the excavators found 
another iron object, a great bar of rectangular section hammered near the upper 
end into a flattish disk (Fig. 66c). This object is about 1 metre 19 cm. in length® 
and weighs 73 kilogrammes. 

The obeloi agree in every respect with the account of Heracleides of Pontus 
even to the detail that six of them form a convenient “drax”’ or grasp*, but for 
our purpose the most important factor is their weight?. 


~ Cf Pauly, RE. viii, 475, 49. 

2 Sir C. Walston, The Argive Heraeum, i, p. 62. The illustration is from 7.1.A.N. ix, 1906, Pl. X. 
Svoronas described these objects, /.c. p. 192 f. and, though he failed to note their metrological value, 
we owe to him their preservation and the careful record of their length and weight. 

Se CESS 00. 28 FAL AGN LCA DLO 75 Ho B19. 

5 I.c.-where the weights are recorded. 176 rods survive in various stages of completeness and 
fragments as well. Before they were broken there must have been 180 rods making up the 30 drachmae 
in the half mina. 
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a b c 
Fic. 66. a, b, obeloi. c, iron weight, all from the Argive Heraeum. 


TABLE V 
Divided 
by Grammes 
The large iron bar (Fig. 
66 c) weighs 73,000 g. 400 = 18205 = HALF A PHEIDONIAN MINA or 
The whole bundle of spits, eee: 


with the fragments broken 
from it (Fig. 66 a), weighs 
72,540 &. 400 = 181-35 = HALF A PHEIDONIAN MINA or 

A “‘drax”’ of six of the best Oe ene le 


preserved specimens (Fig. 
66 5) weighs 2418 g. 400 = 6:03 = ONE PHEIDONIAN DRACHMA 


An “‘obelos,” estimated by 
the average of the same 
Six, weighs 403 g. 400 = 1008 = ONE PHEIDONIAN OBOL 
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Now, as was shown above (‘Table IV), the Pheidonian didrachm in the seventh 
century B.C. weighed from 12 to 12:4 grammes, giving a drachma of 6 to 6:2 
grammes and a half-mina of 180 to 186 grammes. ‘The correspondence between 
iron and silver is evident. Pheidon tariffed them at 1 : 400 when he decided to 
replace the old iron money by silver coins, and in the Heraeum he dedicated 
half a Peloponnesian silver mina’s worth of obeloi and half a silver mina’s worth 
of solid iron, of which more below!. 

This is not the place in which to consider the debated question of Pheidon’s 
date, especially as the last word has been so well said on this subject by 
Ure?. I unhesitatingly accept his conclusions that Pheidon interfered at Pisa in 
the 28th Olympiad, 668 B.c., and that he was master of Aegina as well as of all 
Argolis. Four years later, in 664 B.c., Psamtek I, who had thrown off the Assyrian 
yoke and had become Pharaoh of all Egypt with the help of Greek troops, built 
the fortress of Defenneh (or Daphnae)* and Egypt was thrown open to Greek 
commerce. ‘he Milesian factory at Naucratis was founded not long after and 
other Greeks from Asia joined the Milesians. But only one state of Greece 
Proper secured the privilege of a factory at Naucratis—Aegina. It is possible 
that this footing in Egypt was won by the Aeginetans in the lifetime of Pheidon’s 
successor. 

§94. A Pheidonian silver drachma (see Table IV) might weigh as much as 
6:2 grammes; further, the ratio of iron to silver was (‘Table V) in his day 400 : 1. 
In consequence a handful of six iron obeloi weighing together 2418 grammes 
would have to be replaced by a silver drachma of 6:03 grammes, and by such a 
drachma they were replaced. If the Aeginetans, like their contemporaries, called 
60 drachmae a mina, the following table (Table VI) represents the system of 
their silver coinage. 


TABLE VI TABLE VII 
eo. Drachma 603 to ©6662. g. I 1 Kedet 9:096 g. 
ae Didrachmon 12; OO SEZ Ag fe) 1 Deben go-96_,, 
I Mina 361-80 ,, 3680 ,, 40 rie te BOSSA. 


Now the Egyptians from the XVIIIth Dynasty onwards generally used the 
Kedet-Deben system for weighing precious metals’, and it is possible to deter- 
mine this standard with exactitude from two weights of On (or Heliopolis). 
The first (British Museum, No. 33,871) is inscribed “Five Kedets of the 
Treasury of On®,” and weighs (allowing for a slight fracture) 45-4 to 45:5 
grammes, implying a kedet of 9:08 to 9:1 grammes. The second, perfectly pre- 
served, is in the Louvre and bears the legend “ Half (deben), five (kedets), 

1 § 96. 

2 Origin of Tyranny, p. 154 ff. He suggests ca. 715-665 B.C. as the probable dates between which 
Pheidon was king. 

petit 430; 4 Sir A. Evans in Corolla Num. p. 339. 

5 Figured by Sir W. Ridgeway, Origin of Currency, etc. p. 240, fig. 22. 
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temple of On.” This scales 45-48 grammes, giving a kedet of 9:096 grammes?. 
The one weight confirms the other? and establishes the scale in Table VII. 

The new Aeginetan silver mina of 361-80 to 368 grammes thus corresponded 
with four Egyptian debens, and for the Aeginetans this was a fortunate coin- 
cidence which must have facilitated their trade in the Delta. 

§ 95. It seems as though the discovery of this fixed relationship between the 
Pheidonian iron spits, or rods, and the Pheidonian 
drachma and obol may throw not a little light 
on certain economic problems of a later period. 

The Lacedemonians regularly used these rods 
of iron (Fig. 67)° as currency, and it has been 
difficult hitherto to conceive how any satisfactory 
trade could be accomplished on this basis with 
neighbouring states. But if iron regularly stood 
to silver as 400 : 1, even as at Argos in Pheidon’s 
day, then such an iron spit, about I m. 19 cm. 
long, would have been recognized all over Pelo- 
ponnese as the equivalent of a silver obol. 
Plutarch? records the tradition that Lycurgus 

‘ordained the use of iron money only. ‘Then to 
a great weight and mass of this he gave a trifling 
‘value, so that ten mina’s worth required a large 
storeroom in the house, and a yoke of cattle to 
transport it.”’ As pointed out already, half a mina 
of Pheidonian spits weighed 72} kilogrammes; 
and on this analogy, supposing the standard to 
have been maintained, ten minas would weigh 
1450 kilogrammes, or nearly 14 tons. A yoke of 
oxen would certainly. be required to haul this 
, sum. 

Fic. 678 Erapmentsiofuron cnclonton Sparta, indeed, seems not to have been alone 

Sparta in the BrtzwillanaMuseum- 7 sinithe tse Olt ncsci toms pitcm—ealic lect panne 
is recorded in other states, but only in such states as coined their silver on the 
Pheidonian standard. 

(1) Phocis. The Delphians were proud of the dedication which Rhodopis, 
the famous Greek courtesan of Naucratis, had piled up behind the altar of the 


1 Cf. Viedebantt, Antike Gewichtsnormen, etc. p. 63 f. for full description of these weights.’ 

* There can be no question of taking into account other kedet weights which differ from these 
two of which one is a treasury weight, the other a temple weight. These are above suspicion, others 
are not. Cf. Sir W. Ridgeway’s note on this point, hap ‘P. 241. 

3 The figure depicts some of this Spartan ‘‘money’’ found during the excavations at Sparta con- 
ducted by the British School in Athens. These obeloi are now preserved i in the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge, and are published for the first time here by the permission of Miss Winifred Lamb: 
Wee chief passages mentioning this currency are Plutarch, v. Lycurg. 9, v. Lysand. 17. 

eek, 
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Chians'. This consisted of a great number of iron obeloi (‘spits for roasting 
beef,” as they called them) which they claimed as representing a tithe of the 
money Rhodopis had gained by her trade. These seem to have been a bundle or 
bundles of obeloi exactly like the one unearthed at the Argive Heraeum. 

(ii) Szeyon. In the lost Constitution of the Sicyonians Aristotle had something 
to say about “iron dbeloi”’ and oboloi?, from which their use at some time in 
Sicyon may be inferred. 

(i) Thebes. Even in the fourth century iron bars must have been employed 
as small change in Boeotia, for ‘‘ Epaminondas,” so Plutarch tells?, “was buried 
by the Thebans at the public cost because of the poverty in which he died; 
for it is said that nothing was found in his house after his death except one 
‘iron spit’ (dBedtoxov odnpovr),”” 

The Lacedaemonians ascribed all their customs to Lycurgus, whose existence 
or non-existence need not here concern us*, since many of their institutions 
must have originated before his supposed date. Perhaps the Spartan use of 
iron as a currency was due not so much to a disciplinary law as to an economic 
circumstance; for, while they had no gold, silver or copper mines, there lay 
within their territory the chief iron mines of Greece, which were situated in 
the mountains of the Malean cape and in the Taenarian promontory®. It is 
not unlikely that their iron obeloi continued to be just 400 times the weight of 
the Aeginetan silver oboloi which formed the staple currency of all Peloponnese. 

§96. A further point of some interest arises from the Argive spits. They were 
when complete about 1 m. 19 cm. long, that is to say equal in length to 
the great iron weight (Fig. 66 c) of 73 kilogrammes found with them*. Now 
the Aeginetan foot was 33-3 cm., this being one of the new measures which 
Pheidon gave to the Peloponnesians. Before that the Greeks had presumably 
all employed the older “ Attic foot” which was 29:57 cm.’ This sum multi- 
plied by 4 = 1 m. 18-28 cm., or just 5 mm. (,3;th of an inch) short of the mean 
length (1 m. 18-8 cm.) of the great iron weight and of the Argive spits. These 
spits were conceivably intended to be 4 pre-Pheidonian feet long. The Spartans 
are said® to have made them brittle by immersion in vinegar, perhaps so that 
they might easily be broken into foot-lengths representing quarter-obols or 
tetartemoria. The parallel with ancient Roman practice is significant; for the 
Roman foot measured 29:6 cm., being practically identical with the pre-Phei- 
donian or “Attic” foot. It was called the as and divided into 12 unciae®. From 
the foot (as) length of copper came the monetary copper as and its 12 unciae. 

As to the iron weight, it is almost certainly a Kanén" or official measure both 
of weight and length. It determines both the weight of 180 obeloi and the 


nok Vey RT eae Ce 2 Ap. Pollux, Onom. ix, 77. 

3 v. Fab. Max. 27. It may be argued that this was no more than a kitchen utensil. 

* Cf. summary in How and Wells’ Comment. on Hadt. i, p. 85 f. 

® Ardaillon in Daremberg, Saglio, Dict. d. Antigq. iii, p. 1850 b. 

6 ‘The length is not 1 m. 20 cm., as stated I.c. by Svoronos. Mr A. M. Woodward has kindly sent 
me the following particulars: the weight is cut off below askew. The height of the left-hand side is 
Im. 19°5 cm, and that of the right-hand side is 1 m. 18-2 cm. (mean length, or height, 1 m. 18-8 Gian). 

* Ridgeway in Companion to Grk. Stud.*, Cambridge, § 570. 8 Plut. v. Lycurg. 9. 

* Columella, 5, 3. Ridgeway in Comp. Lat. Stud., Cambridge, § 676. 10 Svoronos, l.c. p. 198. 
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length which they should assume. It is the “mint-apparatus”’ of an age before 
coins were struck, and as such it was dedicated when obsolete, as at a later date 
the Athenians dedicated in the Parthenon the whole of the obsolete mint- 
apparatus employed to coin their gold issue of 406 B.C." 

The iron obeloi, by Pheidon’s act, ceased to have official recognition, but 
continued as currency unrecognized (save in Sparta) by the state down to the 
fourth century B.c. The fact that the Argive obeloi no longer represented 
standard weight and length made it possible for Pheidon to introduce new 
“measures for the Peloponnesians?,” although his coinage was still based on 
the relative value of iron and silver. 

§97. The history of Hellas is in large measure a history of the conflict 
between Ionian and Dorian, between the older inhabitants and the newer in- 
vaders, between those who had once used bronze and those who brought in the 
use of iron. The copper mines of Euboea supplied the former with metal; the 
latter worked the iron of southern Peloponnesus. To the Helladic peoples and 
the Ionians belonged originally the gold stater and the great copper talanton,; 
the Achaeans of Homer used gold, copper and iron as currency; the Dorians 
used the iron obelos and drachma*® which they generally abandoned in favour 
of a silver currency. 

In art, as is well known, the meeting place of the Doric and Ionic was Athens. 
At Athens too the rival systems of currency met and merged. She began indeed ~ 
to coin on the Dorian system, whence she derived her obols, drachmae and 
didrachms. Under Solon’s reform, however, Athens went over to the Ionian 
system and adjusted her money to the Ionian Euboic talanton. 

§ 98. It is now necessary to return to the Euboic talent of 25 kilogrammes. 


TABLE VIII 
SysTeMs. Weights in grammes 


(i) Lydian-Milesian (ii) Cyreno-Corintho-Attic (iii) Paeonian 
4 60 | 3600 | 25,500 Al 60 | 6000 | 25,500 at 60 | 5400 | 25,500 
M I 60 425 M I ie.L00 425 M I go 425 
DS | 2 14:16 || DD | 2 8-50 || DD | 4% 2 9°44 
5 80 I 708 || D | yo0 I 425 || D | gy I 4°72 


T = Talent. M = Mina. DS = Double-shekel. S = Shekel. DD = Didrachm. D= 
Drachma. The second column in each system gives the proportions in terms of Minae, the 
third in terms of drachmae. ; 


1 Cf. A. M. Woodward in N.C. 1911, p. 351. + Hdtevite ys 

3 I must refrain from pursuing this interesting question of obelos and drax into regions beyond 
Greece. The abundant evidence of iron, and sometimes, bronze spit-currency used in Etruria, Central 
Europe, Gaul, Spain and Britain, is collected by M. J. Déchelette in an illuminating article, “Les 
Origines de la drachme et de l’obole,” in Rev. Num. 1911, p. 1. The writer, however, did not perceive 
the relationship of iron and silver, at 400: 1, which produced the Pheidonian standard. A recent 
find of iron spit-currency of ancient British origin is now housed in the Winchester Museum (found 
on Worthy Down, Winchester). I am indebted to Miss Webb of Melbourne University for calling my 
attention to these currency bars which are published by R. M. Hooley in the Antiquary’s Journal, 1921. 
Cf. also Brit. Mus. Guide, Antiquities of Early Iron Age, 1905, p. 148 ff. 
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From this table it is clear that in the seventh and sixth centuries B.c. the 
Euboic talent and its ,4th part, or mina, were common to the Lydians and 
Ionians, the Thracians of Paeonia, the Cyreneans, Corinthians and to the 
Athenians after Solon’s reform. The credit of this discovery is due to O. Viede- 
bantt!, from whom I dissent only in so far as to believe that the Lydian-Milesian 
unit of 14-16 grammes was a double-shekel and not a shekel, just as the Athenian 
unit of 8-5 grammes was a didrachm and not a drachma?. Viedebantt, however, 
did not realize that the talent was of Greek mainland origin, that it passed to 
Ionia whence the Lydians borrowed it, and that when some of the Greeks of 
Europe adopted it they were only taking back a norm which had been their 
own centuries before. In Asia Minor the Lydians and Milesians established 
this talent of 254 kilogrammes and its mina of 425 grammes. The Paeonians of 
Thrace took it over, and for some reason as yet unexplained® divided the mina 
by go, instead of 60, to get their drachma. Again the Milesian system must 
have prevailed at Naucratis, where the Milesian colonists dominated the re- 
maining Greeks. It hardly availed the Aeginetans that their system happened 
to agree with the native Egyptian norm’, for the bulk of the trade passed through 
the hands of wealthy Ionian merchants. Hence, when the Greeks of Cyrene 
determined on a coinage, they adapted their standard, not to kedet or Pheidonian 
drachma—Dorians though they were—but to the Milesian mina and talent. 
They, however, divided that mina not into 60 but into 100 drachmae or 50 
didrachms; and this didrachm proved to weigh 8-5 grammes; being in fact of 
the same weight as the old Homeric talanton or gold-stater. ‘The Corinthians 
began to coin perhaps during the reign of Cypselus®, and, since their currency 
was of silver, employed for their staters the same weight as the Greeks of 
Cyrene, thereby facilitating trade with Egypt through Naucratis® and with 
Miletus, Ionia and the Lydian Empire. It was to this Cyreno-Corinthian silver 
standard that Solon adjusted the Athenian money when he carried through his 
reforms of 594 B.c. The proof of these facts is to be found in the tables of 
frequency for this coinage given below (Table XI, columns 1, u, iv, v). 

The Pheidonian standard, though of independent origin, had a “working 
relationship” to this Euboic talent and mina. Aristotle’ expressed the relation- 
ship as follows: “The Mina which had formerly held 70 drachmae was filled 
up to roo drachmae.” He was, of course, writing from a fourth century point 
of view and so had to put the matter in terms of the mina of his own day—the 
Euboic-Attic mina. Such a mina, had it been employed in pre-Solonian times, 
would have held 7o Pheidonian drachmae. Solon increased the number of 
drachmae in a mina’s worth of silver so that 100 now made up a mina. This 
statement is corroborated by the coins themselves, for the Euboic mina, ;yth 


1 Viedebantt, Antike Gewichtsnormen, etc. Chs. 111, IV, VII. 

2 As was demonstrated, §§ 10, 59. 

® Viedebantt’s suggestion, /.c. p. 72, regarding the conjectural local ratio of silver and copper, is 
not convincing. 

4 Cf. § 94 above. Se Np aa00: 

S.Ct $b above, 7 Ath. Pol. 10. 
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of the talent, weighed 425 grammes, and this divided by 70 gives a Pheidonian 
drachma of 6:07 grammes, the actual weight already ascertained in Tables IV 
and V abovel. 

§99. The Lydian-Milesian system (Table VIII, i) was completely changed 
by the bi-metallic reform of Croesus. This can be most briefly demonstrated in 
a table. 


TABLE IX 


(i) Ratio EL: AR :: 1: 10.", 1 EL shekel of 7-18 to 7-15 g. = 10 A shekels of 7-15 g. each. 
Now 20 A shekels of 7-15 g. each weigh 143 g. 
Ratio AJ: Ai: 1: 134. 143 + 134 = 10°72. 
.. to go with the double EL shekel of 14:16) Cc k Chee 

Orimith comm helcia ct 7-15) roesus struck a gold coin of 10°72. 
This was his first adjustment of AJ to the extant EL and A currency. 


NEXT 
(ii) Croesus issued a A/ coin ? of the 10-72 A/ coin = 8-04; 
and AR of 10-72 g. of which 10 cere! ee 
» M5, 5°36 99 9» 20° 4, Te 
but 107:2 + 13% (ratio AJ: R being 134: 1) = 8-04. 


.. 10 AX of 10°72, each)= * 1 
and 20 R,, 5:36 ,, } = 1 A coin of 8-04. 


For details cf. Viedebantt, Antike Gewichtsnormen etc., p. 42 ff. 


In actual practice a table of frequency? shows that the new silver shekel of 
Croesus weighs from 5-22 to 5-31 grammes (rather than the full 5-36 grammes). 

As a result of these apparently complicated adjustments of (i) a pure gold 
unit to the older electrum double-shekel, and (ii) the creation of a new silver 
coinage adjusted to the new gold coinage the Aegean world found itself con- 
fronted with an imperial Lydian currency consisting of a gold unit of 8-04 
grammes equivalent to 1o silver double-shekels of 10-72 grammes each or 20 
silver shekels of 5-36 grammes each. As this new coinage had been evolved 
from the old Lydian-Milesian system it was found that the Attic coinage, which 
had been related to the latter, was likewise in harmony with the Croesean 
money. In fact five Attic drachmae, of 4:25 grammes each, weighed 21-25 
grammes, while four shekels of Croesus, of 5-31 grammes each, weighed 21°24 
grammes. ‘I'he Lydian money had superseded the money of the Ionian cities, 
but Athenians could still trade advantageously with Asia Minor, five of their 
drachmae being given in exchange for four Lydian shekels. 

When Peisistratus introduced his “owls” in Attica he adhered to the same 
standard as the Eupatridae had employed. This is proved by the table of 


* As to the Pheidonian system, the views expressed in The Temple Coins of Olympia, Cambridge, 
1921, p. 110 f., regarding the Aeginetan system may now need revision. 
2 Viedebantt, J.c. p. 42. 
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frequency (‘Table XI, columns vi, vii, viii) which likewise shows that his 
Paeonian issues did not diverge from that standard. 

§ 100. In 546 B.c. he returned to Athens, and in that, or the following, year 
Croesus and his empire fell before Cyrus the Persian. Now the Persians had 
adopted the Royal Standard of Babylonia, and with the Persian arms the Baby- 
lonic standard swept up to the shores of the Aegean. 

With the origins or age of the Babylonic standard the present enquiry is not 
concerned, but only with its possible effect upon the Attic system. In its 
monetary form it took under the Persian kings a shape which was manifestly 
modelled upon the coin-system of Croesus, for it was bi-metallic and so adjusted 
that twenty silver shekels or sigloi were exchangeable for one gold unit or Daric 
which weighed 8-34 grammes. 

In the British Museum Catalogue of Coins of Arabia, Mesopotamia and Persia 
Dr Hill has succeeded in classifying the coins approximately under different 
Achaemenid kings, and for the period under consideration account can only be 
taken of the pieces minted in the reigns of Darius I and Xerxes. These are 

Dr Hill’s classes Ia, I] a and IB, 


(ete IIB, as well as the coins catalogued 
Tecate under Nos. 92 to 106. A table of 
Grammes | (Paty I | jerees | including frequency constructed from the 
Ta, Ia | Is, IIB Nos. 92-106 4 A of 
coins points to a preponderance of 

Below to 5-30 , ; 4 sigloi weighing between 5:40 and 
Biot 5 35 { cot 3 5759 grammes. 

5355,5 40 |b ayn. Zee nl ey eee Now when Croesus had secured 
5°49 5, 5°45 6 4 14 the monopoly of coinage in Asia 
oop ie Se er af fs Minor five Attic drachmae were 
a 5. 22s 6 f a5 exchangeable for four shekels of 
POeesOc eee) Simo Sh Croesus. But the latter weighed only 
5°65 ,, 5°70 I = I 5°31 grammes, while the new Persian 
S7i2e above a: hs : shekels of Darius weighed about 5-45 


to 5°55 grammes. If, therefore,-Attic 
drachmae, either for reasons of trade or political sympathy, were to rank beside 
Persian as they had ranked with exactitude beside Lydian shekels there must 
also be a proportionate and corresponding rise in weight. This is not precisely 
what happened. Nevertheless during the latter part of the reign of Peisistratus 
the standard betrays an improvement, which became gradually stabilized during 
the reign of Hippias and in the subsequent democratic period, perhaps under 
the influence of contact with the Asiatic markets. The tetradrachm, one gathers 
from the table below (Table XI, cols. ix to xv) rose gradually from about 
17 grammes (drachma 4:25 grammes) to 17:20 grammes (drachma 4:30 grammes) 
with the result that five Attic drachmae, of 4:30 grammes each, weighed 21:50 
grammes, while four sigloi of Darius, of 5:45 grammes each, weighed 21-80 
grammes, or four sigloi of Darius, of 5-55 grammes each, weighed 22:2 grammes. 
The difference, in fact, was no more than one-third or two-thirds of a gramme 
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in five drachmae, an approximation sufficiently accurate for the smaller trans- 
actions of any merchant of the sixth century B.C." 

It will be remembered that Corinth coined on the same standard as Athens, 
and in Corinthian staters there may be traced a rise in weight similar to that 
observed in Athenian tetradrachms. This increase (Table XI, col. i111) corre- 
sponds with the adoption of a reverse type, the helmeted head of Athena, by 
the Corinthians, and this can only have been adopted subsequent to the intro- 
duction by Peisistratus of an Athenian coinage with two types®. From the fact 
that with the adoption of a second type the Corinthian money rises in weight, 
so as to approximate to Persian rather than to Lydian shekels, it is possible to 
fix the date of these Corinthian coins as later than 546-5 B.c., the year of the 
fall of the Lydian Empire. It is not yet, however, possible to say whether 
Corinth and Athens were both influenced by Persia, or whether Peisistratus, 
the autocrat, improved the standard of his money of his own free will, inde- 
pendent of Asiatic markets, Corinth of necessity following his lead. 

One historical point presents itself. The Lydian money of Croesus ceased in 
546-5 B.c.; Darius I came to the throne in 521 B.C., and it is customary to 
ascribe the beginning of the Persian coinage to that monarch. He may have 
initiated the gold coins which were named Darics after him*, but the evidence 
of the weights of Athenian and Corinthian coins may suggest that the silver 
sigloi were introduced by Cyrus, or at least by Cambyses. The gap of forty-three 
years is not filled by the coinage of any other Asiatic state, and the Persian 
sigloi of the Great King are, even in fabric, the direct successors of Lydian 
shekels. Darius may have been the first Great King to coin in the central 
regions of his empire; but it is a preferable conclusion that the satraps of Cyrus 
began to coin silver “Persian archers” in the west of his dominions not long 
after the cities of Ionia passed from beneath the Lydian to the Persian yoke. 


§ Tor. TABLE XI 


A TABLE OF FREQUENCY OF THE CYRENAIC, CORINTHIAN AND ATHENIAN 
COINAGE BEFORE THE PERSIAN INVASION 


The didrachm weights are so arranged _as to tally with the corresponding 
tetradrachm weights. 

Column i. Cyrene. Here didrachms and tetradrachms are taken together 
for convenience, the latter at half their full weight. The sources whence these 
weights are drawn are Babelon’s Traité, 11, i, and Miiller’s Numismatique de 
l Ancienne Afrique (for specimens not cited in Traité). 

Cols. ii and iii. Corinthian staters. The weights are derived from B.M.C. 


1 In large transactions the discrepancy of 0-06 g. or 012 g. per drachma would mount up. But in 
such transactions the merchants’ scales would in any case be employed. 

2 Cf. H. von Fritze in Z.f.N. xx, 1897, p. 142 ff. 

8 Hdt. iv, 166. The story of the silver of Aryandes in Egypt does not preclude an earlier issue of 
sigloi in Asia Minor. Further Harpocration in Schol. ad Aristoph. Eccles. 602, states that even the 
gold Darics were struck before the time of Darius. 
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Corinth, Traité, 11, i, Regling’s Die Griech. Miinzen d. Samml. Warren, and the 
published catalogues of sales held in Munich and Lucerne. 

Cols. iv to xv. The weights of the Athenian coins are derived from the 
Corpus at the end of this volume. _ 

The great irregularity of the weights of early coins is evidenced by these 
tables, which show that very little exactitude governed the weighing of the 
silver blanks before types were struck upon them. The coins in columns i to 
viii offend most in this respect. After 490 B.c., however (Column xv), the 
Athenian mint-officials succeeded in coining tetradrachms of which the weights 
are comparatively accurate. 

The actual norm of each group of coins in the table below must lie somewhere 
between the dotted horizontal lines. 


TABLE XI 
1 li ili lv | Vv | vi | vil | vili | ix ax Sat | Sail, || Sart | xiv | XV 
ATHENS PEISISTRATUS HIppias ne DEMOCRACY 

B28) ee) ce] se be} ee | 88 | Se|bs| es | ee | ee | ee | be 

_ GRAMMES S || 53 og SPSS | ety eves Ve ESTE Bees cky ee a SO a aa ng 
Under to 7-90 | 3 Zeal ese Under to 15-84) set I 1 | — 
e095 eon | oL  — 15°8 4, 15°9.) I ea bese dl os SEN Ser 
peone oO OO es. io 2 | 2 sel ESOT el O:OM toa ee ea Rad —}|—}—|— 
S:00n, 0054) 2 1/—|—] 3 160 ,, 16-1 | — | — | —]}—]| 1 r}/—}|—|—}]|— 
SOR. 58-10" | <2 2} 1 |j}—|]— 161 ,, 16:2 |— | I WT —}—]} r}|— 
S180 Or S* | —— 5 I I 2 1025 10°Calees eT r}/—{|—{.3141}/—{!—]— 
Soe 200) —— 5 are 4) — LO Oe ees —|/ r}/—/] ry/—] 2'— 
S208 68-255) 8. |, >. Bite at ZA 16-4 ,, 16-5 | — | — |/— | —}|— ]|/—j] r}/—] 1/— 
8-25 ” 8-30 2 One 5 2 16 5» 16-6 I 2 3 2 Ow ie 3 I Aya irae 
ele en ES Saal ey! =e! ee 1O-Os eve eee Oe: Soe ese —ahe Th speeinl ers! x 
Soar S40 3 i 7 2 2 2 67 68 | 2 | le le ls et pet] 6] 2 
8:40 ,, 8°45 | 2 Ants i Acie 9 8 TO: Sia O Onler 4 ie 7a lea EA ab. Se ec eee ea 
8:45 ,, 850 | I fe Oulee cee E LOO 7 Omimes mime 2 eee t te LOMeTT ie. ie 72.1 Soper tks 5° 
SeOm OSS Heal 5 ON 4M OW LOR ITE | 2h 52 TT 6 4 gh ak at 7 
Boo Was a al ess 3a IE 72 et es 88) 9 8 hg | tt ee (09 | 1K 
cree OS Neu) MO TA ecw 2 jl 7°3 ie 1 3 3 eA 5 a7] eae d4| 4.) 2. 
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§ 102. The copper mines of Euboea and the iron mines of Peloponnese had 
their influence on the coin-standards of classical times, but the mine-shafts 
whence the Greeks drew their silver are from the numismatic standpoint 
naturally of far greater importance. The preceding chapters have been devoted 
chiefly to the historical and archaeological aspect of the early Attic coinage, and 
economic considerations have come only occasionally into view. It therefore 
seems best to consider briefly the economic aspect of Athenian coinage in the 
sixth century B.c. both as regards its source—the mines, and its distribution— 
the trade routes on which it was employed. 

It is well known that the Greeks of Hellas, by contrast with the Greeks of 
Asia, coined only silver. But the states which can be named as issuers of an 
abundant coinage before about 560 B.c. are only three in number : Aegina, Corinth 
and Athens!. A question deserving of some consideration is, whence did these 
states obtain their silver? 

§ 103. Now in the Eastern Mediterranean there are records of no more than 
four important silver-mining districts; the mines of Damastium in Epirus, the 
mines of the isle of Siphnos, the Laurian mines of Attica and that greatest of 
all mining regions, Paeonia. In the last region there was a vast local coinage of 
early date; and indeed the wealthy cities of Asia, when they did coin silver as 
well as electrum, must have bought their metal almost entirely from the Pan- 
gaean mines, for the Thracian coast had ever closer relationship with Asia than 
with Europe. 

But it seems more than a mere coincidence that the other three mining 
districts should’correspond exactly with the respective spheres of influence of 
‘the three earliest Hellenic silver-coining states. 

According to tradition Corinth founded Corcyra in 734 B.Cc., and these two 
cities joined in founding Epidamnus, or Dyrrhachium, in 627 B.c, and Apollonia 
in 588 B.c., both places in the Illyrio-Epirote region. Strabo? records that the 
Damastian silver mines lay among the tribes, including certain Brygoi?, between 
the territories of Epidamnus and Apollonia and the Acroceraunian promontory 


1 It is possible that Aegae (B.T.II, i, Pl. XX XVII, 6 to 8) and Argos (J.c. 12 to 18) issued local 
small change before this date. If so Aegae could buy bar-silver from Corinth, Argos from Aegina. 
The Theban coinage almost certainly began after the middle of the sixth century B.c. and the same 
remark applies to Euboean silver. A number of the islands of course coined money in the seventh 
century, but they fell more within the Asiatic Greek sphere of influence, which is not our concern. 
For Ceos, however, cf. § 8. 

2 vii, 326. There is some uncertainty as to their exact whereabouts. 

3 T.e. Phrygians, kinsmen of the Thraco-Phrygians who dwelt around the Pangaean mines. 
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north of Corcyra. If more were known of Corinthian colonial history we should 
perhaps find that the real cause of the constant quarrels between Corinth and 
Corcyra, quarrels which always involved a question of supremacy on the Illyrian 
and Epirote coasts, centred primarily around the supply of silver which could 
be obtained from the mines of Damastium!. Unfortunately, as Strabo is the 
sole authority to mention them, no other evidence exists concerning the age of 
the Damastian mines, but it is a fair assumption that the Brygoi of Epirus were 
no more backward than their cousins, the Bryges of Thrace, in working the 
silver-bearing veins. 

Aegina in the sixth century held the thalassocracy of the Aegean?, just as 
Corinth and Corcyra controlled the Ionian Sea; and the silver coinage of 
Aegina was at that time more plentiful than any other. It seems probable that 
Aegina had a first claim upon the enormously wealthy silver mines of the isle 
of Siphnos which brought those islanders so great a fortune that, after dividing 
the profits among themselves?, they were able to erect at Delphi a treasure 
house equal to that of the wealthiest city. Indeed when certain Samians had 
attacked Siphnos and raised a forced levy of roo talents the Aeginetans took 
fierce vengeance upon them®, from which it is obvious that Siphnos was under 
the special protection of Aegina. 

The source whence Athens drew her supply of silver was that 


Spring of silver...treasure-house of Earth 


as Aeschylus called the mines of Laureion. Xenophon in his treatise on Revenues 
Says, “that they were worked in very ancient times is well-known to all; for 
assuredly no one attempts to specify at what time they were formed®.” Modern 
discoveries of Mycenaean remains at Thoricus in the Laurian district? point to 
the conclusion that the mines may have been worked in a small way even in 
Mycenaean times, for it is unlikely that an early settlement would have been 
founded in a barren land, unfit for agriculture and removed from any trade 
route, unless some real material advantage, such as silver, was the motive that 
drew settlers to the place. And here it is perhaps worth noting that Pliny8, 
quoting apparently Theophrastus, states that the man who was claimed as the 
first to discover the use of silver was the Athenian Erichthonios, or as others 
say Aeacus, the first king of Aegina. These legends at least emphasize the early 
use of the metal by both Aeginetans and Athenians. 

Thus Corinth, Aegina and Athens all seem to have had special opportunities 
of acquiring silver, and for that reason were the first to issue silver coin in 
Greece. Aegina and Corinth were first class Powers at a time when Athens was 


* For the coins of Damastium (fourth century B.c.) cf. Z.f.N. i, 1874, p. 99 ff. Among the types 
occur a large square ingot with handle for carrying attached, also a minet’s pickaxe. 

* 'The coins of Siphnos, Seriphos as well as other island pieces of uncertain mintage were struck 
under Aeginetan influence. 


Seliot. 11. 5%. * Paus. x, 11, 2. Cf. Frazer’s Commentary, v, p. 272 ff. 
Pelidts ii, 58; 59. 8 de Vect. iv, 2. 
? Baedeker, Greece’, p. 122. SH INavit, 1072 
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but a state in the second rank, but having the means of raising money in her 
own territory, she was enabled primarily by that money to obtain a position 
second to none. 

Chalcis and Eretria, two other powerful Greek cities, commanded great mines 
of copper. But the earliest Euboean coins had types on both sides! and cannot 
have been issued until after the time when Peisistratus introduced in Attica 
coins with a type upon each side, that is to say later than about 560 B.C.” Before 
that date, since they had copper in plenty to offer in exchange, it is probable 
that the Euboean cities bought currency from Athens; and this practice of 
buying coined money from some friendly neighbour who owned a mint must 
have been prevalent in early times®, Such a practice accounts for the frequent 
finds of Corinthian coins in Italy and Sicily, of Aeginetan money in Peloponnese 
and the islands and the Attic money in Euboea*. 

§ 104. Those states which issued a currency that became in a sense inter- 
national took great precautions against forgeries which would bring discredit 
upon their money. Even in Solon’s day the coin-forger may have been punished 
with death as Demosthenes implies®. This severity did not, however, deter many 
rogues from producing coins with a copper core plated with silver. Of the 
Athenian Eupatrid coins three such didrachms are preserved (Pl. XXIII, 1, 2, 3) 
with the types of astragalos, bull’s head and wheel, none of course from official 
dies. In addition a drachm exists (Pl. XXIII, 4) of which, curiously enough no 
original official prototype is extant. This has the forepart of a horse which 
occurs on Eupatrid didrachms before 561 B.c. A few false tetradrachms, copies 
of Laurian owls, are also still extant (Pl. XXIII, 5 to 8). 

§ 105. The extent of Athenian trade in the sixth century can be gleaned 
primarily from finds of Attic coins and pottery; and furthermore from the 
coinage and pots of other nations which are manifestly copied from Attic money 
or vases. From such observations there emerge three principal lines of early 
Athenian trade; the route to Egypt, the route to Etruria and the route into the 
Euxine. 

To the first and oldest of the routes reference has already been made® and 
attention has been called to the considerable finds of Attic pottery at Naucratis. 
In addition to vases early Attic money has likewise turned up in the Delta to 
which fact hoards recorded at Sakha and at Naucratis bear witness (Appendix 
Nos. IV, V), finds in which both Eupatrid and Cleisthenic coins occur. But, 
considerable as was the Athenian trade with Egypt in early times, it was small as 
compared with the later commercial relations in the days of the Athenian Empire. 


1 Chalcis, B.T.II, i, Pl. XXXI, 1 to 6; Carystos, J.c. Pl. XXXII, 14 to 19; Eretria, /.c. 1 to 13. The 
fabric of the money of the two last named proves it contemporary with the coinage of Hippias and 
Isagoras, cf. § 72. 

2§ 26 ff. 

3 The Aeginetan “turtles” were the staple currency of Peloponnese. After the fall of Aegina in 
456 B.c. the Olympian money took the place of the “turtles.”” Cf. Seltman, Temple Coins of Olympia, 


Pp. 55- 
4 Cf. the Pasha Find, Appendix, No. III. bac, 1amocratadi2. 6 §6;§11. 
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§ 106. ‘The Attic trade with Etruria, on the other hand, was far greater in 
the sixth century than it was in later times. Such numbers of the best Athenian 
B.F. vases have come from Etruscan tombs that for long they were regarded as 
Etruscan products. The Attic vases were indeed so popular among the Tyr- 
rhenians that they themselves strove to imitate Athenian ware'. But they 
imitated more than Attic vases, for when the Etruscans first began to coin 
silver they adopted, in part at least, the Attic standard2, and copied the types 
of the Athenian Eupatrid coins, which must have come to them at times with 
Athenian vases. Four characteristic Eupatrid types, the cartwheel, the owl 
within a circle, the Gorgoneion and the amphora in a circle? are shown in 
| Fig. 68+. The last is probably a coin of Tyrrhenian Pisa, the others of uncertain 


Fic. 68. Early Etruscan silver coins. 


Etruscan mintage, but all seem inspired by the early money of Athens. The 
general tendency has been to date these coins too late®, whereas they were 
probably first issued not long after 500 B.c. It may be accepted as a general 
principle that if the money which the original state issued begins to grow 
scarce in the markets of the world, then other states which have grown accustomed 
to that money begin to copy it themselves seeking to perpetuate the popular 
types®. 

’ With the exception of the Taranto Find there are, it is true, no records of 
finds of Eupatrid coins in Italy. But such negative evidence from a country 
where coin finds are only on the rarest occasions published is of no weight 
against the testimony of the actual Etruscan coin-types which so carefully 
reproduce early Athenian badges. 


* Walters, Hist. Ancient Pottery, ii, p. 308, Pl. LVIII. Some excellent examples of Etruscan 
imitations of Athenian ware are now in the Museum of Ethnology, Cambridge. 

2 Which was of course also employed by Corinth, Syracuse, etc. 

° The cuttlefish emerging from the amphora was perhaps suggested by coins of Eretria, which 
would circulate with Athenian money, for this creature was the device of the city. 

* Fig. 68 a, Paris, Luynes: 11-30 g. (174°4), found at Vulci. Sambon, Monn. Ant. de I’Italie, 
Paris, 1903, Pl. I, 2. Fig. 686, Strozzi: 2:10 g. (32°4), l.c. p. 48, 32. Fig. 68 c, Volterra: 11-5 g. (177°5), 
lic. Pl. I, 21. Another, Lloyd, Cambridge: 10°5 g. (162°1). Fig. 68d, Berlin: 4:15 g. (64:1), lc. 
[Ea bead ogtey: 

° Sambon, l.c. dates them from about 450 B.c. Head, H.N.*, p. 12, suggests the fifth century B.c. 

° Cf. the “Indian” (B.M.C. Attica, Pl. VII, 3 to 10) and especially Arabian copies (B.M.C. 
Arabia, Mesopotamia, Persia, Pl. VII, 3 to 29, Pls. VIII, IX, X, Pl. XI, 24 to 26) of Athenian coins. 
Anglo-Saxon Sceattas in their types often reproduce roughly the designs of vanishing Roman denarii 
(Keary, The Coinages of W. Europe, 1879, Pl. IV, 6 to 15) and some Carolingian pieces follow the 
same principle (Macdonald, Coin Types, Pl. X, 6). 
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The great Taranto Find (Appendix, No. VIII) is chiefly of value on account 
of the numerous coins within it which can be dated with exactitude. There are 
coins of Phocaea struck just before 545 B.c., when the inhabitants migrated 
westwards!, specimens of the first issues of Velia which these same Phocaeans 
founded some four years later, pieces of Sybaris, fresh from the mint, issued 
shortly before that great city was destroyed in 510 B.c.; and from Athens one 
of the last Eupatrid pieces of about 548 B.c., four of the civic issue of Hippias 
struck about 522 B.C.2, a coin of the period of Isagoras, 510 to 507 B.c., and a 
Chalcidian tetradrachm (Fig. 57a) commemorating the alliance with Boeotia 
and minted in 507 B.C. 

Even if this find were merely a silversmith’s hoard and so had little to tell of 
trade, it would still tell much of sixth century history ; for, since the pieces which 
can be dated exactly all fall within a period of thirty years, they mutually corro- 
borate one another’s dates. The coins, for example, of Phocaea, Velia and Sybaris 
prove the correctness of the dates that have been assigned to Athenian coins. 

§ 107. The third great line of Athenian trade was through the Hellespont 
into the rich lands around the Euxine, a trade-route to which Athens held the 
key from 559 B.C. onwards, by reason of her possession of the Chersonese®. In 
many Greek and half-Greek cities on the northern coast of the Euxine finds 
of Attic B.F. ware have been plentiful*. Olbia, the great Graeco-Scythian town 
which was linked in after years with Attic Prasiae by means of the annual 
conveyance of the Hyperborean offerings, is referred to elsewhere®. But from 
coin-types deductions of an even earlier connection between Athens and Olbia 
are possible. Its people, whom the Hellenes called Borysthenitae® after the 
great river near the mouth of which it lay, were the Middlemen between 
Scythians and Greeks. They claimed Hellenic descent as being among the 
earliest colonists from Miletus’, but when Athens occupied the Chersonese 
which had once been Milesian she succeeded Miletus in her colonial trade. 

The people of Olbia were the first of all nations to issue a bronze coinage, for 
Dr Minns has shown® that these Olbian coins are found in company with sixth 
century potsherds, and must belong to the end of the sixth and beginning of the 
fifth centuries. Like the earliest Italian bronze currency, which must, however, 
be dated a century and a half later, these pieces were cast, not struck, and had 
intrinsic value. But their types are what here concern us most (Fig. 69)°, for 
with one exception!® they are all Athenian. The helmeted head of Athena is 


TS Eldtn i880 10/107; 2856: 

3 Cf. § 109. From 493 to 478 B.c. the Persians held Chersonesus and excluded Athenian trade. 
4 Minns, Scythians and Greeks, p. 339. CEST. 

6 Hidt7ivit 7. 135,53. * Hdt. iv, 78. Minns, l.c. p. 451. 


8 Minns, l.c. p. 484. Head, H.N.”, p. 272, was, of course, wide of the mark in assigning them to 


as late a date as the third century B.c. 

® 'The specimens figured are from the collection of M. Giel, Antike Miinz. N. Griechenlands, 1, 1, 
Pl. VIII, 1, 2. For another specimen of Fig. 69 a cf. Minns, /.c. Pl. I], 2, where weights are recorded 
as well as an illustration of one of the large pieces [max. weight 138 g. (2130)], obv.: Gorgoneion; 
rev.: APIX archaic eagle with spread wings upon a dolphin. 

10 The exception being the archaic eagle just described. The other aes grave Minns, l.c. Pl. II, 3, 
4, are, of course, of considerably later date. 
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copied from the tetradrachms of Peisistratus, while the Gorgoneion and the 
wheel are simply copied from the common Attic Eupatrid didrachms with 
these types. Here again is exemplified the principle which was applied in the 
case of the Etruscan copies of Attic coins. When the Attic types grew scarce 
on certain markets other nations began to reproduce their types. 


Fic. 69. Cast bronze coins of Olbia. 


§ 108. The mention of Olbia and its sixth century trade with Athens brings 
forward for fresh consideration that most problematical of all coin hoards—the 
Schubin Find. : 

In 1824 Levezow got possession of thirty-six Attic Eupatrid coins and one 
early obol of Boeotian Orchomenos! which, it was claimed, were dug up at 
Schubin, a village in Posen”. The Eupatrid coins were didrachms and fractions 
of two types only—the wheel and facing Gorgoneion—which Olbia copied. 
Delight at the discovery of archaic Greek coins in Central Europe presently 
gave place to scepticism, which was increased when the Prussian authorities 
set the local police to interrogate the peasantry about the find. The yokels knew 
nothing of a hoard, for naturally enough no peasant will divulge the discovery 


1 Of the type of B.M.C. Central Gr. Pl. VIII, 2 or 3. To these were added, probably by Jewish 
merchants into whose hands they passed at Frankfort on the Oder or in Berlin, two later Greek 
coins and a Siamese silver piece. 

* Friedlander in Z.f.N. v, p. 213, and Dr C. Fredrich in Zeitschr. d. Histor. Gesellschaft fiir d. 
Provinz Posen, XXIV, ii, p. 197. The coins are now all in the Berlin Museum. 
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of treasure trove to a minion of the law. This purely negative evidence, which 
has caused so much disbelief!, therefore proves nothing. On the other hand 
outside evidence tends to prove it far from unlikely that the coins were found in 
Posen. From rich finds of Roman and mediaeval coins in the same district? the 
place is admitted to have lain on some highway of great antiquity, while the 
astonishing find made at Vettersfelde* in Brandenburg in the year 1882 proves 
beyond doubt the importation of objects of sixth century Greek manufacture 
into Central Europe. An embossed pectoral and shield-device, a dagger-sheath, 
earrings and other objects, all of electrum*, the work of Ionian artists, were 
found; and it is worth noting that a number of these objects weigh approximately 
some multiple of the Attic drachma®. In a sense the Vettersfelde Find supplies 
the key to the Schubin Find®. Though the latter consisted of coins these coins 
were not imported for trade purposes, neither had they any subtle bearing 
upon the supposed amber-route from the Baltic to the Black Sea. If such a 
route existed the presence of these coins close to it is but a coincidence. 

Now from the Vettersfelde Find we can read the tale of an adventurous 
Scythic chieftain who perhaps took service in the army of some wealthy city of 
Ionia, or at any rate purchased at Olbia rich electrum armour of Ionian manu- 
facture. On a later adventure perhaps this chieftain met his end fighting in 
Germany. 

A similar career of adventure would fully explain the Schubin Find. From 
the types of the earliest Olbian coins we learn that the Borysthenitae made 
much use of Athenian silver money. Thus the Teutonic or Scythic barbarian 
who buried the Schubin coins need have gone no farther than Olbia to collect 
his little treasure. Let us conceive, however, of a more attractive explanation 
for these coins, for tales, which must have some foundation, there are of the 
visit of the Scythic chieftain Anacharsis to Athens in Solon’s time’, and it is 
well known that the Athenians employed Scyths as municipal police’. 

Now Peisistratus collected a large force of mercenaries in ‘Thrace to enable 
him to regain the tyranny in 546 B.c.° Is it possible that some Scythians joined 
the army, and that one of their number retained a portion of the pay he got 
in Athens, filled with a childish delight in the little shining silver disks which 
he took with him and buried under stress of circumstances? ‘That the coins 
could not have got to Posen in the course of trade is clear, for no barbarian 


¢ 


1 Especially on the part of Fredrich, J.c. who sets out the police ‘“‘researches”’ and pronounces 
the find to be spurious. I.am indebted to Mr J. M. de Navarro for calling my attention to Fredrich’s 
paper. 

Ae Ay IN LC. 

3 34 Programm z. Winckelmannsfeste, Berlin, 1883; Furtwangler, Kleine Schriften, i, p. 469. 
Schubin and Vettersfelde are apparently not 50 miles apart. 

4 Or 18 ct. gold, as Furtwingler, /.c. calls it. 

5 The diamond-shaped pendant, l.c. p. 474, 23°7 g. = 5 drachmae: the earring, 17°5 g. = 4 drms.; 
the armlet, 48-9 g. = 12 drms.; the chain, 212 g. = 48 drms.; the dagger-sheath, 178 g. = 40 drms. 

6 Furtwingler, l.c. p. 514, already noted the parallelism of the two Finds. 

7 Plut. v. Sol. 5. Diog. Laert. v. Anachar. 

8 Schol. in Aristoph. Acharn. 54. ® § 44. 
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there as yet understood the use of currency. But to the savage mind coins are 
not currency but bright trinkets, fraught often with an apotropaic value. 
Whether their barbarian owner got them in Athens or Olbia, one fact con- 
cerning them has so far passed unnoticed: their types are only such as would 
appeal to the primitive and superstitious mind!. What better 
than the bright grinning Gorgon-face for keeping away harmful 
spirits? As for the wheel, its significance as a solar emblem and 
its consequent use as an amulet is well known2. As such it was 
appreciated in Central Europe as much as in the Mediterranean 
area, for specimens of amuletic wheels intended for wear have 
been found in the Swiss lake-dwellings (Fig. 70)? of early bronze- 
age date. 
e Thus the types of these particular early Eupatrid coins were 
1G. 70. Wheel f : 

amulet fromaSwiss Such as to delight the heart of any savage who might have kept 
soe gomveung them as talismans though not for trade. 

Strange but not impossible* it was that into the heart of barbarous Europe 
there should penetrate coins with the wheel-device of the proud house of 
Alcmaeon and the Gorgon-head, badge of Athena’s citadel. 


1 Tf the little Orchomenian piece was part of the original find, as is probable, a little corn-grain in 
shining silver would of itself appeal to the savage mind. 

2 The solar wheel is discussed by Frazer, Golden Bough’, x, p. 334 ff. Cf. A. B. Cook, Zeus, i, p. 197 ff. 
p. 330, and H. Gaidoz, Rev. Arch. 1884 and 1885, various articles. 

’ The photograph is from a lead wheel amulet, 1-9 inches in diameter (without the loop) in my 
possession, from a Swiss lake-dwelling. 


4 As Friedlander himself admits Z7,f.N. v, p. 216. 
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§ 109. Inthe year 559 B.C., when Peisistratus, having wedded the daughter of 
Megacles, was firmly established on the despot’s throne, there were many to 
whom the tyrant’s rule was so irksome that they longed to escape from his 
sway. Among these was Miltiades, son of Cypselus of the Philaid clan, who 
traced his descent through Telamonian Ajax and Aeacus to Zeus himself. As 
he sat in the portico of his country house at Laciadae*, between Athens and 
Eleusis, there came along the dusty road a body of men clothed in strange garb. 
Prompted, both by curiosity and natural hospitality he invited them into his 
house. The sequel to the romantic story told by Herodotus? was that the great 
Athenian noble left his home at the invitation of these barbarous strangers from 
the Chersonese who had come to Hellas in search of a strong man to lead and 
rule them. With him he took a body of discontented or adventurous Athenians 
as colonists, and building a wall across the neck of the Chersonese to keep off 
marauding Thracian tribes, he ruled with the firmness of a tyrant over the 
native Dolonci, and with the privileges of a Founder over the Hellenes in the 
colony. 

Miltiades went out to the Hellespont with the help and benediction of 
Peisistratus*, who saw in his departure the opportunity both of removing a 
dangerous and wealthy noble and of gaining for Athens control of those straits 
which have been since before the dawn of history a bone of contention between 
West and East. The state which held the Chersonese controlled the great 
corn-route from the Euxine, and the colony was ‘the first Athenian step to 
empire. | 

This Athenian noble was already a famous man in Hellas before his departure 
from Athens; for he, like his rivals the Alcmaeonidae, was a great breeder of 
horses and his four-horse chariot had gained an Olympic victory®. With him 
he took to the new colony all the traditions of the Athenian aristocracy; and on 
the first coins which he issued in the new country a record of his Olympic 
exploit and the Eupatrid mint tradition both meet the eye. 


EN 2. 
2 Ath. Pol. 27, 3; Cimon, who is there mentioned as lord of the manor, was grand-nephew of 


Miltiades, son of Cypselus. 


® vi, 35, 36. 
4 Criticism is perhaps too ready to prune away the picturesque details of the Herodotean story 
and to treat the colony as the conception of Peisistratus alone. 


S-Tidt. vi, 30. 
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§ IIo. GROUP Qi 
Miltiades I, 559 B.c. to ca. 523 B.C. 


Badges: four-horse chariot facing on shield; 
horseman with second horse facing on shield; 
horseman facing ; 
horseman to right on shield. 


Pl. XXIV, P413A327, and a, B, y (Catalogue No. 482) 


In fabric these coins of the elder Miltiades are identical with those of the 
contemporary Athenian Eupatrid mint, even the P| incuse square being of 
the same character; but the chief denomination was an Attic tetradrachm 
instead of a didrachm. The linear circle, indicative of a shield, enéloses the 
design of this piece; and on the smaller coins the shield is actually represented 
in relief with the design upon it. The definitely Attic character! of these devices 


Fic. 71. Quadriga. Amphora in the Fic. 72. Horseman Fic. 73. Hoplite from a 
Fitzwilliam Museum. on an Attic vase. kylix by Duris. 


becomes obvious when they are compared with Attic B.F. vases, for the facing 
four-horse chariot (Fig. 71)? is a favourite subject with the vase-painter. When 


* Until recently these coins were assigned to the Chalcidice, as suggested by Sir H. Weber (N.C. 
1892, p. 190 f.), who formerly owned a number of the specimens on our Pl. XXIV. Babelon, Traité 
II, i, p. 1250, does not commit himself to suggesting any mint, but Dr Hill, realizing a relationship 
between these coins and the heraldic pieces, calls it Euboean (N.C. 1920, p.99). Professor P. Gardner was 
very near the mark when he drew a parallel between the standard in the Chalcidice and the Chersonese 
(Hist. of Ancient Coinage, p. 199). 

2 Fig. 71 is from an Attic B.F. amphora in the Fitzwilliam Museum. 
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a war-chariot is represented, as in our picture, charioteer and armed warrior 
stand together in the car, the fighter holding two spears and the driver a spear 
and a straight whip. On the coin, however, a racing-chariot seems to be de- 
picted for there is but one figure who holds a staff or whip. ‘The facing horseman 
of Pl. XXIV, 8, also finds his counterpart on an Attic B.F. vase (Fig 72)a5 
where there is seen a boy rider holding a pair of spears. The larger coin 
(Pl. XXIV, «), which is just double the weight of this piece, depicts the same 
horseman leading a second animal. Here the whole design is on a raised 
shield, as is the horseman shown in profile upon the small pieces (Pl. XXIV, y), 
As a shield-device a man on horseback appears upon an early R.F. kylix 
(Fig. 73)? by Duris, and once again the Athenian character of the design is 
evident. 

§ 111. The standard on which these coins of the elder Miltiades were struck 
was carefully adjusted so as to conform to two different coin-standards in order 
that they might be acceptable for both westward and eastward trade. The large 
pieces were Attic tetradrachms and could therefore circulate beside Athenian 
and Corinthian money as well as in the Chalcidice; but instead of being divided 
in halves and quarters they were split into thirds and sixths. In this way a coin 
like Pl. XXIV, a, while worth eight Attic obols, could circulate beside silver 
half-staters of Croesus® and their successors the Persian sigloi*, while they 
approximated to the early silver units of Sinope®. Thus these coins of the 
Chersonese would obtain a ready acceptance in all the markets of Asia Minor 
as well as in Hellas. 

Miltiades was on terms of special friendship with Croesus, for, when the 
Athenian was captured by his enemies, the people of Lampsacus, in a raid 
upon their city, the king of Lydia obtained his friend’s release®. After a reign 
of thirty-six years he died and was treated as a hero—the semi-divine Founder 
of the State. Games were held in his honour—games in which no Lampsacene 
might participate’, presumably lest the presence of a hated enemy should 
disturb the hero’s spirit. Gymnastic contests and horse-racing were the main 
features of these games, the latter most suitable to the lover of horses, winner 
of an Olympic victory, who placed chariots and horsemen as devices upon his 
coins. 


1 After Gerhard, Auserl. Vasenb. iii, Pl. 248. . 

2 Arch. Zeitung, 1883, p. 1, Pl. I. Duris worked in the end of the sixth century and in the first 
half of the fifth; cf. also J. C. Hoppin, Handbook of Attic Red-fig. Vases, 1919, i, p. 210 f. No. 2. 

3 Weighing about 5:36 g. (82:7), § 99. 

4 About 5‘5 g. (85), § 100. Byzantium later coined on the same standard. 

5 From 6:05 g. (93°3) to 5°7 g. (88). 

S HGtavinss 7. 

7 Later historical cases of such games in honour of heroic Founders are those which the Amphi- 
politans instituted for Brasidas (Thuc. v, 11) and the Syracusans for ‘Timoleon (Plut. v. Timol. 39). 
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Murrtiapes I Cimontt 
Ca. 559-523 B.C. | 
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STESAGORAS MIULTIADEs II 
CA. 523-515 B.C. 515-493 B.C. 


Cimon II 
regains Chersonese 


for Athens, 478 B.c. 


Cimon, half-brother of Miltiades the elder, was a greater patron of the race- 
course even than his step-brother, for his horses won three successive Olympic 
chariot victories. These fell in 532, 528 and 524 B.c. The second of these he 
allowed to be proclaimed in the name of Peisistratus as a flattery to the aged 
tyrant’s vanity—thereby securing his own return from banishment—while the 
first was given to his half-brother Miltiades and the third victory only was 
proclaimed in his own name. The third fell within the first few years of Hippias’ 
reign, and since Cimon met his end in the same year, 524 B.C., gossip laid his 
death at the door of the jealous tyrant!. Meanwhile his eldest son, Stesagoras, 
was living with his uncle Miltiades in the Chersonese, and about 523 B.c. 
succeeded the uncle in the tyranny. 


§ 113. 
GROUP Qii 


Stesagoras, ca. 523 to 515 B.C. 


Badges: four-horse chariot; 
horseman facing. 


Pl. XXIV, A328P414, and 5 (Catalogue No. 483) 


Once again the fabric characteristic of the Athenian mint is employed for 
the contemporary money of the Chersonese. The coins are struck upon wide- 
spread flans which, like the flans used for the pieces of Hippias (Pl. XIII), 
Isagoras (PI. XIV) and Chalcis (Fig. 57 a), enable the whole design to appear 
upon the money. The denominations extant are an Attic tetradrachm and its 
third (Pl. XXIV, A328P414 and 8)?, the latter equivalent in weight to a Persian 
siglos. Unfortunately but a single specimen survives of the larger coin, and 
that in so badly rubbed a condition that little of the detail is visible. Upon the 
punch-die appears the same racing-chariot as was engraved on the anvil-die of 
the first Miltiades; a second reference this to the family’s Olympic victories. 

Seti 1 O3. 

* The unique tetradrachm was first published by Sir H. Weber, its former owner, in N.C. 1892, 
PITS Vie 
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The worn condition of the obverse—a condition made worse by double-striking* 
makes it difficult to recognize the character of the male head which was 
engraved on the anvil-die. The head appears to be diademed, and archaic waves 
of hair, as on contemporary Hippian coins? are visible over the forehead; the 
long hair is caught up by the diadem at the back of the neck. The high forehead, 
aquiline nose and firm chin suggest an attempt at portraiture, such as is found 
on some contemporary Attic stelai®, rather than the representation of an idealized 
head4. It can hardly be a faithful portrait, but is possibly a representation of 
the elder Miltiades in his prime as the heroic Oekist of the Chersonese®. Such 
a head might be placed upon the coinage by his nephew and successor who 
instituted games in the Founder’s honour. , 

The smaller silver piece repeats the facing horseman type of the preceding 
reign, but the draughtsmanship is more successful. 

Stesagoras met his end after a short reign at the hands of a Lampsacene 
assassin, and Hippias sent out as successor Stesagoras’ younger brother Miltiades 
who had up till that time lived in Athens®, where he seems to have been on 
comparatively good terms with Hippias. Thus about 515 B.C., in the year before 
the murder of Hipparchus, the second Miltiades became tyrant of the Cher- 
sonese. 

§ 114. GROUP Qiii 


Miltiades II, ca. 515 to 500 B.C. 
First issue—Badge : horseman. 
Pl. XXIV, A329P415 to A330P416, and e, ¢ (Catalogue Nos. 484 to 486) 


Miltiades on taking over his new dominions seems at first to have continued 
the coin-types of his uncle and to have issued principally small silver pieces 
(Pl. XXIV, «, 0) which would pass as equivalent to four Attic obols or to half a 
Persian siglos. In 512 B.c. there took place the first Persian invasion of ‘Thrace 
whereby Hippias lost his concessions in the Pangaean silver mines. Miltiades 
found himself obliged, like other Greek tyrants, to submit to the Persian king’, 
and his coinage thus conformed to the Persian® rather than to the Attic system ; 
for at this period he seems to have coined no Attic tetradrachms. His little 


1 The double-striking even gives the eye the effect of being drawn in profile, but a close examination 
shows that it is treated like the eye of Pl. XXIV, P417. 

2 E.g. Pl. XIII, A194. This fact was already noted by Sir H. Weber, N.C. l.c. p. 190, 12. 

8 Perrot, Chipiez, Hist. de l’ Art, viii, p. 663, fig. 341, and especially p. 665, fig. 343. 

4 Sir H. Weber, l.c. suggested “ Apollo (?).” 

5 Cf. the head of Taras (or Phalanthos ?) Oekist of Tarentum on early coins of the city; Head, 
H.N.?, p: 55; fig. 24. 6 Hdt. vi, 39. 

7 Hdt. iv, 137. Wells suggests (Studies in Hdt., 1923, p. 118 ff.) that Miltiades was obliged to 
leave his kingdom between 511 and 499B.c. The coins do not conflict with this theory, and may 
well have lasted for 4 rather than 15 years. 

8 Professor P. Gardner, Hist. of Ancient Coinage, p. 182, points out that various cities on the Asiatic 
shore of the Propontis struck coins on the Persian standard before the Persian Wars. Of these the 
didrachm of Antandrus (B.T.II, ii, Pl. CL-XIII, 1) which Babelon certainly dates too late is of the 
same weight as the Persic didrachms of Miltiades II. 
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tetrobols of 2°79 grammes (43 grains) were treated, not as sixths of Athenian 
four-drachma pieces, but as quarters of a new denomination of 11-47 to 11°79 
grammes (177 to 182 grains), which now appears for the first time (Pl. XXIV, 
A329P415)!. This coin was the equivalent of two Persian sigloi. On the reverse 

q is the same horseman who figures on the smaller coins 
and on some of the money of the elder Miltiades 
(PI. XXIV, y)?, and he may be compared with a horse- 
man (Fig. 74) depicted on a sixth century Attic stele’. 
The reverse die is marked with a peculiar incuse. 
This incuse must have originated in the unintentional 


a 


Fic. 74. a, Coin of Miltiades 1. filling up of two opposite compartments of a quadri- 


b, Relief from an Attic stele. —-_ nartite incuse square. The beginnings of this can be 


seen on a piece like Pl. XXIV, {, its second stage on P4r5, and its deliberate 
adoption as a type on P420 of the same Plate, for the two diamond squares with 
tangent angles were later adopted as the regular reverse type for the coins of 
this region*. 

§ 115. GROUP Qiv 


Miltiades II, 499 to 493 B.C. 
Second issue—Badges: the civic devices of Miletus and of Athens. 
Pl. XXIV, A331P417 to A332P419, and », 6 (Catalogue Nos. 487 to 489) 


In 499 B.C. there came the great Ionian revolt against Persia in which Miletus 
was the principal mover, while from the mainland of Hellas Athens alone? sent 
help to her Ionian daughters in the east. City after city renounced the Persian 
- over-lordship and expelled its pro-Persian tyrant. But the tyrant of the Cher- 
sonese was an Athenian citizen and no friend of Persia as Herodotus is at pains 
to show, and he now threw off his allegiance to Persia and issued a coinage 
which by its types proclaimed to the world his sympathies with the whole 
Ionian cause. | 

The chief city of the Chersonese was Cardia close to the isthmus and that 
defensive wall which the first tyrant had built. Cardia now remembered that, 
before ever the elder Miltiades came out with his Athenian followers, she had 
been founded by Miletus’ in the seventh century and at the time when that 
great city controlled the corn-route from the Euxine. ‘Thus it was that on the 
anvil-die of Miltiades’ money there now appeared the lion of Miletus—a 
splendid heraldic beast with lashing tail, with head reverted and bared teeth 
(Pl. XXIV, A331, A332). This lion had, from the time when coins were first 

1 Three specimens are extant, Catalogue Nos. 484 to 486. ; 

2 On the coins of Miltiades II the horseman carries two spears; none on the pieces of Miltiades I. 

8 Fig. 746 is taken from Perrot, Chipiez, Hist. de Ll Art, viii, p. 660, fig. 338. 

4 Cf. B.M.C. Thrace. The type was also adopted for the reverse of coins of Sinope; compare 
Regling’s note in Catal. of the Warren Collection, p. 216. 


5 Eretria in the island of Euboea sent a contingent at the same time. Cf. § 77. 
SIV 2137 - 7 With the help of some settlers from Clazomenae. 
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issued, been the Milesian civic device!, and continued as such at least until the 
age of the Flavian Emperors?. On the punch-dies of his coins Miltiades placed 
the head of Athena Promachos, the patron goddess of Athens who was sending 
help to Miletus—a head copied from the Cleisthenic tetradrachms (Pl. XV) 
current in Athens at that time. On one of the dies (Pl. XXIV, P417) the letters 
XEP appear in front of Athena’s head. Once more close relations were established 
with Athens and so these coins are struck with the weight of Attic tetradrachms, 
not, like the coins with the horseman, ona Persic system. The fractions (Pl. XXIV, 
n, 9) destined for the Pontic trade were of course still sixths and twelfths, and 
depicted only the forepart of the Milesian lion®. Others, with the lion’s head 
alone (Pl. XXIV, +), were perhaps the local coinage of the chief city Cardia. . 
It is clear that the people of Chersonese took part in the Ionian revolt from 
the fact that the Ionian allies had free access to the Propontis*, an access only 
possible with the sanction of the Chersonesian Greeks. Further, when the 
revolt was crushed by the Persians, they 
in revenge drove Miltiades from his do- 
minion. It was probably during this war 
that Miltiades gained possession of the 
island of Lemnos® and handed it over to 
_ the Athenians, an act whereby he won no 
small degree of popularity. 

§116. This wealthy Athenian noble, 
though a tyrant over the mixed population 
in the ‘Thracian peninsula, was a most 
popular figure in democratic Athens, and 
the extent of this popularity is proved by 
a R.F. kylix by Epictetos in Oxford (Fig. 
75)°, on which he is actually depicted 
with the inscription MIVDTIAAE$ KALOS 
painted around the design. The youthful 
tyrant of the Dolonci, who had married 

the daughter of a Thracian king, sits on horse-back dressed in the native tricot 


Fic. 75. Kylix by Epictetos depicting Miltiades. 


* B.M.C. Ionia, Pl. III, 4 to 7. The Milesian lion appears upon later bronze coins of Cardia, cf. 
Nomisma, i, Pl. I, 3. 

2" B:M.Cel.c. p. 100, 154. 

* This type was continued upon a long series of coins in the fifth and fourth centuries. Cf. B.M.C. 
Thrace. e Flathv i103. ® Hd¢t. vi, 140. 

° Professor P. Gardner, Catal. Gr. Vases, Ashmolean Mus. 1893, Pl. 13. This beautiful vase has 
rightly been linked with the famous fragment of a horseman found on the Acropolis, Perrot, Chipiez, 
Hist. de l Art, viii, p. 635, fig. 324. The statue represents a rider in Thracian tricot costume and leather 
boots. Perrot, l.c. regards it as dedicated by some adventurous Athenian who joined Miltiades or 
Stesagoras in Chersonese. It may have represented Miltiades himself. Statue and kylix both prob- 
ably belong to the first period (515 to 510 B.c.) of his reign when the coins with the horseman were 
issued. Winter (Archaische Reiterbilder, etc. in fahrb. d. K. Arch. Inst., 1893, p. 152 ff.), Perrot (l.c.) 
and Gardner (J.c.) all concur in this dating. The older idea that the figure is a Persian must be 
abandoned. The illustration is here figured by the kind permission of the Oxford University Press. 
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costume of his barbarian subjects and holding their arms, a quiver and a bow. 
This mounted figure instantly recalls the coins both of his uncle’s and of his 
own mintage with the horseman type (Pl. XXIV, y, A329, «, ¢)—the very type 
which his son Cimon revived in 478 B.c. He was certainly one of the heroes 
of the Ionian revolt as he was later to be the hero of Marathon. 

Perhaps we can best gauge the enthusiasm with which the Athenians sup- 
ported their Ionian brothers in the fight against Persia by the depression which 
came upon them when the war collapsed and Persia triumphed. Phrynichus, 
the tragic poet who exhibited in 495 B.c. a play called “The capture of Miletus,” 
was fined a thousand drachmae for his too realistic picture of the woes of the 
captured city?. 

§ 117. Probably it was at the time when the enthusiasm for Miltiades and the 
Ionian cause was at its height that there was painted in Athens a splendid 
hydria now in the British Museum. It seems that the historic significance of 
this vase, the design of which is reproduced as the frontispiece of this volume?, 
has up to the present passed unnoticed. In a four-horse chariot stands a Greek 
warrior-chieftain and beside him a long-robed charioteer holding the reins and 
a whip; beyond the horses stands the chieftain’s Greek companion fully armed 
and turning his head to speak; behind this companion and in front of the horses 
are native Thracians, while a third native brings up the rear; they carry Thracian 
bows and quivers with open flaps, and are dressed in the national tricot costume 
and high cap. ‘The whole suggests a picture of the Chersonese going forth to 
war; the single Hellene on foot, two dots upon his shield, the slender native 
Dolonci of the peninsula in the costume which Miltiades himself wears upon 
the kylix by Epictetos (Fig. 75), and in the chariot their Greek tyrant in full 
-armour with two spears and a circular shield. The picture of this chieftain is 
surely inspired by Miltiades himself as his shield device proves; it is the lion 
of Miletus and of Chersonese with lashing tail, raised paw and head reverted 
showing the bared teeth—the very coat-of-arms stamped upon the coins. 

§ 118. In 494 B.c. Miletus fell, and the Persian fleet reducing the islands of 
Ionia worked its way to the Hellespont, forcing Miltiades to leave in 493-B.c.4 
The Chersonese became Persian territory and its tyrant a private citizen of 
Athens. ‘Thus fortune deprived him of a kingdom; yet three years later he was 
destined to win as a soldier of Athens immortal fame, such as he could scarcely 
have gained as lord of the Chersonese, when he led his countrymen to victory 
at Marathon. 


aSYidt! vi, 21. 

2 B.M. Vases, 184. The date, 499 B.c., would suit the style of this hydria admirably. 

3 'The two pellets or dots likewise seem to have some unexplained connection with the Chersonese. 
In B.M.C. Thrace, p. 183 ff. there are described 46 silver coins of that state struck between 478 and 
ca. 350 B.c.; of these 11 have two pellets as part of the type, 32 one pellet, leaving only 3 without 
pellets. A similar proportion of pellets is found upon the 84 specimens in Berl. Mus. Beschreibung, 
citer yp yan heb ne 

4 He had been driven out for a moment in 496 B.c. by invading Scyths, but the Dolonci quickly 
restored him to the tyranny. Hdt. vi, 40. 
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§ 119. Our studies of the Athenian coinage stopped short with the year in 
which Salamis was fought. In the study of the Chersonesian coinage, which 
is, as it were, a running commentary on the money of Athens, it is needful to 
go one step further in order that the history of the money issued by the Philaid 
Clan in Eastern Thrace may be completed. 

The first act of the Athenians in the Greek fleet which had won the battle of 
Mycale, near Miletus, over the Persians in 479 B.C., was to sail against the 
Chersonese. The Peloponnesians cared little who owned the peninsula and their 
fleet returned home. But to the Athenians, as to the Persians, it was of supreme 
importance. The latter had made Sestos instead of Cardia their chief stronghold. 
As the Athenian fleet proceeded to invest the city the Persians threw into the 
peninsula all the forces they could muster in the district. After a long winter’s 
siege Sestos fell, the Persians were exterminated and the Chersonese once again 
became Athenian!. Cimon, son of Miltiades, was an Athenian commander in 
the Hellespontine region in 478 B.c., the year which saw the fall of Sestos, and 
thus by a turn of the wheel of fortune he became master in the kingdom that 
had been his father’s. 

§ I20. GROUP Qv 


Cimon in the Chersonese, 478 to 476 B.C. 


Badge: horseman. 


Pl. XXIV, A333P420 (Catalogue No. 490) 


The reconquest of the Chersonese was commemorated on the coinage by a 
revival of the old horseman type (Pl. XXIV, A333). About thirty-five years had 
elapsed since didrachms (Pl. XXIV, A329) with the type had appeared, and in 
consequence the Cimonian issue shows a marked artistic advance”. The horse- 
man carries two short spears and wears a helmet of Corinthian shape, while the 
two diamond-shaped incuse squares upon the reverse both contain a small 
type. In the upper one—indistinct on most of the extant specimens*—is the 
rampant lion with head reverted, in the lower diamond is the head of a lion as 
on some of the earlier coins (Pl. XXIV, :). 

The weight of these rare didrachms varies greatly, but is definitely heavier 
than that of the earlier pieces of Persic weight. ‘They seem indeed to be struck 
upon the Pheidonian standard. In the year in which they were issued there 
was at Byzantium a great Peloponnesian contingent under the Spartan regent 
Pausanias. Financially for a brief period the Peloponnese dominated the Helles- 
pont and Bosphorus and brought its coin-standard with it; for this reason the 
Aeginetic Pheidonian weight left its impress on the Chersonesian coinage. 

1 Hdt. ix, 114 to 121. For Cimon’s part in the Campaign cf. Wells, Studies in Hdt., 1923, p. 130, 
and Plut. v. Cim. 6 and 9. 

2 As an artistic parallel we may cite the money of Alexander I, king of Macedon, whose coinage 


began in 480 B.c., and had a horseman as its principal type. H.N.*, p. 218. . 
3 E.g. Mionnet, Descr. de Méd. Ant. Suppl. ix, p. 235, 54, where it is described as a goat. 
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On these coins the type reverts to that of some of the earliest money of the 
peninsula, representing probably the semi-divine Founder of the Chersonese 
—the elder Miltiades, grand-uncle of the great Cimon under whom these coins 
were struck. On the Oxford kylix (Fig. 75) is the father of Cimon depicted 
likewise as an equestrian figure. 

Cimon reclaimed for Athens the all-important key of the Euxine and from that 
day forward her Empire grew apace. 

When Herodotus had recorded the Athenian conquest of Sestos he laid down 
his pen, knowing that with this achievement the Empire of Athens was assured. 
We cannot do better than end our studies where Herodotus ended his History. 


APPENDIX 


ANALWSIS OF ERIN DS 


I. COUSINERY’S FIND from ATHENS. Early Nineteenth Century 


(Beulé, Monn. d@’Ath. p. 17. Mommsen, Rim. Miinzw. p. 52 ff.) 


Catalogue 

Issue and Group Type Tetradr. Didr. Fractions No. 
Eupatrid Mint B- | Triskeles — — r — 
Astragalos — I a 22 
Horse — I — 25 
Wheel — — Various — 

Hindquarters 
of horse — _ Several — 
D Later wheel — I — 67 
Owl — I I aa 
Gorgoneion — 2 Various 79 
Peisistratus Gi — 3 — — —= 
Isagoras K — I — — 326 

II. ELEUSIS FIND, 1833. (E. of Telesterion) 
(Ath. Mitt. ix, 1884) 
Eupatrid Mint D | Wheel — —- Several — 
Gorgoneion — As — 
Bull’s head — I — 
Isagoras K — I — — — 
Cleisthenes L — — — I _ 
Fretria — — I — aa 
Ill. PASHA FIND, 1883. (S.W. of Cyme in Euboea) 
(Ath. Mitt. ix, 1884) 
Eupatrid Mint B Horse | = I — 25 
Forepart of 

horse — I — 26 
Hindquarters — I — 39 
D_ | Later wheel — I — 65 
Owl — I oe 68 
Gorgoneion aS I ae i, 
” - hs I riggs 89 
Peisistratus Gi a Many a — — 
Hippias H — Several — — — 
Eretria — Various | Various I — 
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IV. SAKHA FIND, 1897. (Egyptian Delta) 
(Z.f.N. xxii, p. 247) 


Catalogue 
Issue and Group Type Tetradr. Didr. Fractions No. 
Eupatrid Mint B Horse a I — 25 
Forepart of 
horse —— I — 29 


Further, coins of many states including three of Aegina and of Corinth and Chios. 


V. NAUCRATIS FINDS 
(N.C. 1886, p. 8) 


| Cleisthenes L -- I — — 2167) 
Athens after | | | 
| Salamis — 79 — — a= 
VI. ISLAND FIND, 1889 (?) 
(N.C. 1890, p. 13) 
| Pre-Solonian A | Amphora — | 4 | | Tet 
Aegina — a 114 — — | 


And various other Island pieces. 


VII. ACROPOLIS FIND, 1886. (In the Persian débris) 
(F1.A.N. i, 1898, p. 370. Svoronos, Trésor des Monn. d’Athénes, Pl. 3, 1 to 47, 49 to 53") 


Eupatrid Mint B Wheel — — 13 various -- 
Eupatrid Mint D = a —- 2 obols — 
Peisistratus E With “:; 17 (+ 13?) _ ~- 93 ff. 
Peisistratus F ease 4 se = £325 137 t0 

3 , 139 
Peisistratus Gi ro @) 2 —- Several 149, 161 

VIII. TARANTO FIND, 1ro11 
(Rev. Num. 1912, p. 1 ff.) 

Eupatrid Mint D Wheel — I — 65 
Hippias H — 4 Se = 285 to 287 
Isagoras K — I <= aa 318 
Chalcis and Boeotia —- I Fe | — (Fig. 57a) 


Besides coins of Aegina, Corinth, Thraco-Macedonian issues, Island issues, Cyrene, Phocaea, 
Corcyra and coins of Magna Graecian and Sicilian cities minted before 510 B.c, 


1 A careful examination of these coins in the Numismatic Museum at Athens has convinced me 
that Svoronos, T.. Pl. 3, 48, 54, cannot possibly be a part of the hoard, but are later additions. Those 
two coins show no sign of having passed through a fire as do all the other 52 specimens. 


I9—2 
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IX. SCHUBIN FIND, 1824. (In Posen, Germany) 
(Z.f.N. v, p. 213. Z.d. Hist. Gesellsch. f. Prov. Posen, xxiv, 2, p. 197) 


Catalogue 
Issue and Group Type Tetradr. Didr. Fractions No. 
Eupatrid Mint B- | Wheel — I Various 37 
D_ | Later wheel = — 3 — 
Gorgoneion — I _ TF 
X. CHIOS FIND, 1919 
Peisistratus Gi — 2 at least a — 183, 190 
Chios — — I As Mavrogordato, N.C. 
1915, PIC I er1o 
Chios — — 6 (and more)} As Mavrogordato, N.C. 
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IN (Ca AG TOR GE AUe, 
OS AI ELEN DAN] GOLENS 
issued before the PERSIAN INVASION 


A CATALOGUE OF ATHENIAN COINS 
ISSUED BEFORE THE PERSIAN INVASION 


The relative positions of the obv. and rev. dies are nowhere indicated in 
the following catalogue because the positions are always irregular. 


The system of numeration employed in the catalogue is described in the 
‘““NOTE”’ on the page preceding p. 1 above. 


The section numbers in brackets [] at the head of each group refer to the 
corresponding sections in the text. 


The abbreviations most frequently employed are: 


B.M.C. = Catalogue of Greek Coins in the British Museum. 


B.T.II. =E. Babelon, Traité des Monnaies Grecques et Romaines, II* partie, Description 
historique, 1907, etc. 


Cat. H. = various sale catalogues issued by Dr J. Hirsch in Munich. 


Cat. N. = various sale catalogues issued by M. Naville in Geneva. 

4.1.A.N. = Journal International d’ Archéologie Numismatique, Athens, 1898, etc. 

IN Ca = Numismatic Chronicle, London. 

le = J. Svoronos, Trésor de la Numismatique Grecque ancienne, Les Monnaies d’ Atheénes, 


Munich, 1923. 
Zf.N. = Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik, Berlin. 
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GROUP A 


er eG Vel Cav DING 
Ca. 610-595 B.C. 


PHEIDONIAN STANDARD 
DIDRACHMS 


[$5] REVERSE, deep incuse square divided by intersecting lines. 

OBVERSE, amphora of “Tyrrhenian” shape with ovoid body in high relief, 
thick neck surrounded sometimes by a raised collar, clumsy handles attached 
to the underside of the lip, which is thick, slightly spreading foot. 


NO. | PUNCH ANVIL 
I Pi 10°3 millimetres Amphora AI 
square 
PlateI | a. Berlin: 12-35 g. (190°6 grains); 7.J.4.N.i, 1898, Pl. IB’, 4. Flaw | Plate I 
to 1. of punch 
b. Cat. H. xxix, Pl. X, 601: 12°15 g. (187°5). Similar flaw 
c. Cat. N. 1920 (Pozzi), Pl. LXI, 2013: 12°18 g. (188). Flaw larger 
d. Berlin: 11-26 g. (173-8); Imhoof, Griech. Miinzen, P1.1, 21. Flaw 
larger still 
2 De Same die | Amphora slightly taller A2 
@.-Patis:"12:03 $. (185-7); B.1illn1, Pl. LX, 1.) Punch flaw very PEI 
wide 
3 P2 | Similar. 9-5 mm. sq. | Same die A2 
ied ell a. Giesecke, Leipzig: 12°26 g. (189:2); Cat. H. xiii (Rhousopoulos), jolla 
Pl. XXXV, 3108 
4 Rome o.5 mumersce | Same die A2 
a. Mathey, Paris. ‘Triangular flaw in die 
Pho b. Berlin: 11-93 g. (184:1); 7...A.N. i, 1898, Pl. IB’, 2. Triangular Pl.I 
and another flaw in die 
5 P3 | Same die | Similar A3 
Gua Derinwrd 13001 7i-S) sf vet, Loos, bin Ba. Both flaws Pl. I 
extensive 
6 P4 9°5 mm. sq. | Same die A3 
Pl.I a. Boston: 12°27 g. (189-4); Regling, Cat. Warren Coll. No. 964 ed Boel 
b. Cat. 'N. iv (1922), Pl. XXV, 643: 12°35 g. (190°6). Square half 
blocked 
c. London: 12:07 g. (186-2); B.M.C. Crete, etc., p. 90, 14; f.LA.N. 
i, 1898, Pl. 1B’, 7. Square largely blocked 
d. Berlin: 12-37 g. (191). Square largely blocked 


NO. | PUNCH ANVIL 


7 P4 Same die | Similar A4 

a. Cat. H. xxv (Philipsen), Pl. XIX, 1566 = Cat. H. xxxiii, PI. PLT 
XVIII, 792: 12°06 g. (186-1). Square mostly filled in 

b. Cat. N. 1920 (Pozzi), Pl. LXI, 2014: 12°15 g. (187°5). Square 
mostly filled in 

c. Cat. H. xxxi, Pl. XI, 437 [wrongly described as from Cat. H. 
xxi (Cons. Weber), No. 2209]: 12°35 g. (190°6) = Bement Coll. 
Cat. Pl. XV, 227. Square mostly filled in 


8 Ps Sj Ir mm. sq. | Same die A4 
Pia a. Cat. H. xxi (Cons. Weber), Pl. XXX, 2209: 12°35 g. (190°6). Rist 
Three triangles in square filled in. Large flaw on obv. 


9 P6 g mm. sq. | Same die A4 
a. Athens: 12°30 g. (1898); 7.1.A.N. i, 1898, Pl. IB’, 10. Flaw on Plz 

obv. 
10 | P6 | Same die | Very neat amphora A5 


Pi.I a. Jameson, Paris: 12°36 g. (190°8); Catal. Pl. LXV, 1277; Cat. Pr 
Egger, Jan. 1908, PI. XV, 526 

b. Berlin: 11-95 g. (184-4); F.2.A4.N. i, 1898, Pl. IB’, 9. Slight 
filling in of triangles 

28 Cat IN 41920) (Pozzi) sPIa LX le2012) 17020 8( 102) aL urtnen 
filling in 

d. Seltman, Cambridge: 11-94 g. (184-2); B.M.C. Crete, etc., p. 90, 
Tey Pl eX ey sgl ALN 1, 18055bl LBs e@at atv, 1023 ;0b: 
LXIV, 2292. Incuse filled in more 

e. Berlin: 11°67 g. (180°1); F..A.N. i, 1898, Pl. IB’, 6. Incuse 
largely filled in 


FRACTIONS 
DRACHM 


Same types; collar around neck. 
PINTV, a doondon: 6:11 o: (04°3)5 flee, 100m nl Beate. 


OBOL 


Same types. 

PLi2EV, 0 London: 0:99 2... (1573) 33B.M.C® Cretenetcy p. 00.410, Ely Isa ce 
—Copenhagen: 1-10 g. (17); 7...A.N. i, Pl. IB’, 13 —Cambridge: 0:97 g. 
(15); Leake, Num. Hell. Suppl. 157.—Munich: 0-97 g. (15); B.T.II. 1, 
Pl. LX, 3.—Newell, New York. 


[$$ 12, 13, 16-21, 23, 25] 
secting lines. 
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GROUP B 


TAE CLV LG ayEENED 


594-562 B.C. 
ATTIC STANDARD 


DIDRACHMS 


OBVERSE, a shield bearing a device, or a plain device. 


REVERSE, deep incuse square divided by inter- 


No. | PUNCH ANVIL 
_ = 
Il Py 10°75 mm. sq. Shield, indicated by linear | A6 
circle; upon it amphora of 
“"Tyrrhenian”’ shape as in 
last group but neck slightly 
shorter and handles more 
slender 
Pial a. Seltman, Cambridge: 8-60 g. (132-7) Piet 
baer 8-355 0 (120°4) tle Plat, 34 
Gee London+5.34°97 (125-7)) Dv.C. Gentral Greece p. 137, 2; F. 
Pl. 1, 32. P. die impression much choked 
T2ajeePs II mm. sq. | Same die A6 
Pl. I am eonden 7-07, 25( 123); DIC Cent. Grp. 137,35 Liblor, 334) Plt 
Pierced 
134 Po Io mm. sq. Similar; amphora more | A7 
graceful 
Pin) a, iondon:, 6-23 ¢.(127); B.M.C. Cent. Grop. 137, 1, Ply XXIV, Pl. I 
21; B.T.I1.i, Pl. XX XIII, 9; B.M. Guide, Coins of Ancients, Pl. 
5, 22; T. Pl. 1, 31. Formerly Burgon Collection, he having 
obtained it in Athens. Cf. P. O. Bréndsted, On Panath. Vases, 
London, 1832, pp. 111, 135, Fig. Pierced. P. die, flaws in four 
corners 
141) Po “|--Same die Shield, indicated by linear | A8 
circle, upon it triskeles of 
three bent legs moving to 
right around central pellet 
as axis, toes and knees 
touch the circumference 
@. Berlin; 8-112, (12572). B.1.1151,.PISX XXII rr sN.C. 1888, Pl. Piet 


V, 1; T. Pl. 1, 29. P. die, flaw in corners as before. Found in 
Athens ' 


154 B 
NO. | PUNCH ANVIL 
7s see O II°5 mm. sq. Shield, indicated by linear | Ag 
circle, upon it forepart of 
horse to left, bridled, the 
head large, the mane 
hogged 
Et a. Paris (Luynes): 8-48 g. (130°9); B.T.II. i, Pl. XX XIII, 6; T. Pitt 
Piso 
TOU 21 Gasol atemeen cc (Aro) Similar; two bars | Aro 
on the shoulder 
Pia a, Cat. N. 10920 (Pozzi), PIO XLV Ll sr509218 2319.27) Pit 
17a, (PIs ane die (Arr) Similar All 
a. Seltman, Cambridge: 8-48 g. (130-9) Bit 
Ton) eT 2e ee olMilare Teiesg: Similar Al2 
PIs a. Athens: 8-4 g. (129°7); T. Pl. 1, 20. Found in Athens Pat 
TO Ml Rises oiotatee tintisds Similar A13 
Bist a. London: 8-29 g. (128) Led | 
20 Hei gee moaierdic Beetle—the sacred scara- | A14 
baeus—seen from above, 
the front pair of legs in 
front of head, the other 
pairs hanging down 
a. London: 8-25 g. (127°3), formerly Sir H. Weber (not Consul Piet 
Weber); B.T.II. i, 1112; Cat. Photiades Pacha (Paris), 1900, 
Pl. II, 495; T. Pl. 1, 38. Punch-die more filled in 
21 ee loenieouiie dic Shield, indicated by linear | Ar15 
circle, upon it astragalos 
a, London::8"42'¢. (476)s\N.C. 19039 ps322,751 1X, 0 slobind, £2: Pir 
Punch-die more filled in 
b. Boston: 7:80 g. (120°4); Regling, Cat. Warren Coll. Berlin, 1906, 
Pl. XVIII, 799. Corroded, but punch-die less filled in than on 
20a 
22)| Prat similarse12°5 mm. sq: | Same die AI5 
PIT ads Paris: 8:45 9: (130-4): B lalla 101, Plex koul nee le Dies Pia 
14. From Cousinéry’s Find (Athens) 
22 a atyl a oitnilateeTO:seIOIensd: Cross-bar cart-wheel with | A16 
protruding hub; axle pin 
and tyre shown 
Piet a. Berlin: 8-40 g. (129°7); Cat. H. xiii, 1905 (Rhousopoulos), PI. PIA} 


XXIII, 1863; T. Pl. 1, 49. Flaw in punch-die below 

b. Paris: 8-50 g. (131-2); B.T II. i, Pl. XX XIII, 14. Flaw in punch- 
die below 

c. Newell, New York: 8-43 g. (130°1). Flaw in punch-die large 
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NO. PUNCH ANVIL 
24| P16 | Similar. 10-5 x 1omm. | Bull standing tol. Traces | Ar7 
of linear circle, indicating 
a shield 
piel a. Seltman, Cambridge: 7-74 g. (119°5). Corroded Ele 
25 | P17 | Similar. 10-5 x 1omm. | Shield, indicated by linear | Ar18 
circle, upon it bridled 
horse l. upon ground-line, 
off foreleg advanced, mane 
hogged 
PFI Ga Derive S'450e(£30°4) 2) Ne xxe ToCOe bE eV Llerns) I Plas. Pist 
15. From the Sakha Hoard (Egypt) 
b. Paris: 8-17 g. (126-1); B.TII. i, Pl. XXXIII, 3; T. Pl. 1, 16. 
Flaw in punch-die below. From Cousinéry’s Find (Athens) 
26 | Pr7 | Same die Forepart of bridled horse | Arg 
with hogged mane r.; the 
rein ornamented with three 
disks (“horse’s money’’) 
Gomi he blague: 694% ou(130:1) 12.7. li, EO7OCbL Vies, pt 275, 4: Pia 
Flawless; therefore struck before No. 256 
27) P18 |, Similar, 9 mm/Jsq. | Similar Azo 
Poll sas Cook, Cambridge:) 8-41 ¢2 (129°8); Cat-°N, 1920 (Pozzi), Plj~ Pl. II 
XLVII, 1508 
25a P19) Jeoimilar. 9:5 mm. sq- | Same die A2o 
P].II | a. London: 8-20 g. (126-6); formerly Sir H. Weber, T. Pl. 1, 18 Eisit 
29 | P19 | Same die Similar; horse’s head A2I 
smaller 
GeDCHMV ORO Se l321)yLefiVexxi, 1900, Pl Vill TG 2. Pls p, PL. 
17. From the Sakha Hoard (Egypt) 
BORmEETOm Ss oamnerdic | Similar A22 
a. Cat. H. xiii, 1905 (Rhousopoulos), Pl. XXIV, 1932: 8-5 g. | PI. II 
(131-2) 
Bret 20. } oimilareestmin. sq. Four-spoke wheel with | Az23 
hub; stays spring from 
each spoke curving out- 
wards to meet the rim; 
the main spokes protrude 
in sharp points beyond 
the rim 
Pl. II | a. Paris: 8-29 g. (128). Wheel slightly double-struck. Pierced Pichi 


20—2 


156 B 
NO PUNCH ANVIL 
925\\ P21 voinilar a lemon asd e Similar, but no protrud- | A24 
ing points 
Pl.II | a, Paris, Luynes:'8-35 9: (128-9); B.T.It1, Pin xx xii? Prat 
335) P22") eoinilareen teint sce Same die A24 
PIAL, ed. Vinnich 33:46 205 30-4 jon be Dla 2 PL 
Aye R2a ei oimilarsere-senam sca: Similar; well-marked hub | Az25 
PII ian Berlin 3875 Gre (19273) * 1 oh) ea he Plott 
B59 R249) similareer2smmasc? Similar; hubsmaller,stays | Az26 
more spreading 
PIRI a. Berlin: 8-19 g. (126-4) Pi 
b. London: 8-16 g. (126); B.M.C. Cent. Gr. p. 107, 8, Pl. XX, 4; 
Ae BL 67 NGS 7s eile AO 
c. Mathey, Paris: 8-16 g. (126); Cat. N. 1920 (Pozzi), Pl. XLVII, 
1512. Flaws in punch-die 
d. The Hague: 8-55 g. (132). Increasing flaws in punch-die 
367) (P25 i) Similaraei2. iam: Same die A26 
PIIL\*| a. London: 3-51 ¢. (131-4); B.M.C. Cent. G7. p. 107, © Pisit 
B75\ sh2Ouoiintlare (> TOriuts Similar A27 
Pl.TI | a. Berlin: 8-47 g. (130°7). From the Schubin Find Pl. II 
801 R27 eel eolnilareet Zemin: Similar A28 
Pll) “a Pariss ost 9 (1354) Pisil 
Ose h2 7amieoainercic Shield indicated by linear | Azg 
circle; upon it hindquar- 
ters of a horse with long 
tail to r. 
a. Cambridge: 7-56 g. (116-7). Pierced. Punch-die with flaws Pisit 
AO>) -P28 Si similar famine sce Same die A29 
PIU: | a. sBerlins/3°42-9)(130)-08; be llsiy Plea lee Po 
bg Berlin =8°72°95(1L 3455 deer eis 
c. London: 8-42 g. (130) 
41 | P2g | Similar. 11 mm.sq.(?) | Same die A29 
PI.II | a. Berlin: 9:07 g. (140). Thick oxide Pix 
b. Empedocles, Athens: 8-26 g. (127°5); Cat. H. xxv (Philipsen), 
Pl. XI} 946 = Cat. Egger, xi (Prowe; 1912), PIAXVIl o3r Hale 
Pine 23 
425) SE SOM similares lO-5 nies Similar; legs and tail | Ajo 
longer 
Pl.II | a. Newell, New York: 8-60 g. (132-7); Cat. H. xiii, 1905 (Rhou- | PI. II 
sopoulos), Pl. xxiv, 1929; T. Pl. 1, 22 
b.. Athens’) 3:47 ¢. (130-7); I. Pl. 1; 24 
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FRACTIONS 
Belonging to Nos. rz to 13 


OBOL 
Amphora, collar around neck. 
ueeliy scm Omcon 10°62 9) (9°5),.B-IVL.C. Cretevetcr p. 915123, bl. Sov ly 12. 
Munich: 0-60 g. (9:2); 7.1.4.N. i, 1898, Pl. IB’, 17—Cambridge: 0°58 g. 
(8-9); Leake ——Margaritis, Athens:’0-68 g. (10°5); B.T.II. i, p. 709, 1100. 
——Others : 0-70, 0°60, 0°55 g. (10°8, 9°2; 8:5). 
Olpé on shield. 
Piety, 2. London: 0-64 ¢- (9-8); B-M.C. Caria; p: 59, 2; Pl. X, 2. 


Belonging to No. 14 


DRACHM 
Triskeles to left on shield. 
Pe veromhatic«4-0.05( 01-5) ab: blle1, PIX X XIE ro; 71. Pl 1330. (Worn: 
From Cousinéry’s Find (Athens). 


Belonging to Nos. 15 to 19 


DRACHM 


Forepart of horse |. on shield. 
ee bveey eA thens: 3:70 (55°5)sele Pl. rar. 


Belonging to No. 20 


OBOL 
Beetle. 

Pieiy a eoit. bia eber(formetly)= 0-79 ¢: (12:2); ‘li, Pl 1, 40.—Paris, Luynes: 
0-70 g. (10°8); found in Attica, B.T.I1. i, Pl. XX XIII, 24.—Athens: 0:5 g. 
(7-7).—Margaritis, Athens: 0:66 g. (10:2).—Seltman, Cambridge: 0-73 g. 
(rig?) DeLlinvariols.0:70 0,.(10:),0°02.2. (035). 


Belonging to Nos. 25 to 30 


. HEMIOBOL 
Forepart of horse r. 
Pie tVeey =) berlin: 

Eye. 
Pl. IV, 4. Seltman, Cambridge: 0-32 g. (5). 

QUARTER OBOL 

Eye: 

Bei Venom Bc 20-1740 42-7 )),0:10 04 (2-5) .O'14 02. (2:2).- Athens: 0:17.9, 
(27). 
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Belonging to Nos. 31 to 38 


DRACHM 
Wheel. 

Pl. IV, 8. Copenhagen: 4:19 g., 4:02 g. (64:7, 62°1).—Berlin: 4°33 g., 4°30 g., 
4:11 g., 4°18 g. (66°8, 66°4, 63°5, 64°5).—Jameson, Paris: 4:35 g. (67-2); Cat. 
Pl. LX, 1179.—Athens: 4:11 g., 4°32 g. (63°5, 66°8)—Munich: 4-28 g., 
3°52 g. (66:1, 54:3).—Giesecke, Leipzig: 4:02 g. (62-1).—Paris: 4:25 g. 
(65-6); B.T.II. i, Pl. XX XIII, 20.—London: 4:22 g. (65-2); B.M.C. Cent. 
Gr. p. 107, 11, Pl. XX, 5.—Berlin: 4:24 g., 4°14 g. (65-5, 64); both from 
Schubin Find; both worn.—Hague: 4:20 g., 4:15 g. (64:8, 64:1).—Paris, 
Luynes:/4°08°9,(63); Bell s1 Plex MIT ISS: 

Pl IV, <. Berlin? 4:21°0. (65) «same, puncli-diciassk aslvence 


OBOL 
Wheel. 

Pl. IV,v. Berlin: 0:59 g. (9:1), 0°57 g. (8-8), and (15 coins) 0-71 to 0°49 g. (10°9 
to 7:5); all from Schubin Find.—Copenhagen (3 coins).—Athens (6 coins). 
—Vienna (4) 0°78 to 0-46 g. (12°1 to 7-1)—Cat. N. 1920 (Pozzi), Pl. XLVII, 
1514: 0-75 g. (11°5).—McClean, Cambridge: (4)—London: B.M.C. 
Central Gr. p. 108 f.—Seltman, Cambridge: 0-71 to 0°58 g. (10°9 to 9). 

DUPLV seee Berlin: igo. oa 574) 57a) « 


HEMIOBOL 
Wheel. 
Pl. IV, ea. Berlin: 0-35 g. (5:4)—The Hague: 0-20 g. (3:1). 


Belonging to Nos. 39 to 42 


DRACHM 
Hindquarters of horse. 

Pl. IV, 7. Newell, New York. 

Pl. IV, ¢. Cambridge, McClean: Same punch-die as Pl. IV, «.—London: 
4:21 g. (64:9); B.M.C. Cent. Gr. p. 136, 2.—4°39 g. (67-7); B.M.C. Cent. Gr. 
p. 136, 1.—3°88 g. (59:9); ibid. 3, Pl. XXIV, 20.—Cambridge: 2°54 g. 
(39:2); Fourée (?).—Berlin: 4:24 g., 3°89 g. (65:5, 60-1).—Paris: (3 coins), 
one probably from Cousinéry’s Find (Athens).—Athens: 3-71 g. (57:3).— 
Munich: 4:22 g. (65:2).—The Hague: 3-95 g. (61); pierced.—Copenhagen: 
3°71 g. (57°3).—Seltman, Cambridge: 3°87 g. (59-8), Cat. N. 1920 (Pozzi), 
Pl. XLVII, 1510.—Vienna: 4-17 g. (64:4). 
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GROU PSC 


THE IMPERIAL MINT 
Ca. 561-556 B.c. 


TETRADRACHMS 


[$28] Oxverse, head of Athena to right; eye large and full, iris (and some- 
times pupil) indicated; lips thick; ear large with © ear-ring; hair indicated by 
lines or dots or both. She wears close-fitting Athenian helmet with neck-piece 
and crest, the crest-support ornamented with dots between chevrons; on the 
back of helmet above neck-piece a small volute. 

REVERSE, A@E to r. downwards. Owl to right, head facing, upright, legs 
close together, tail short, head large; body plumage of dots, wing plumage of 
lines or lines and dots. In field above left hanging downwards an olive on stalk 
between two leaves. Incuse square. 


NO. 


43 


| 44 


ai) 


46 


47 


48 


49 


ANVIL PUNCH 
A31 | Hair in two rows of dots | A@E; only one leg of owl | P31 
shown 

PIT | a. Brussels: 16-82 g. (259-6); T. Pl. 2, 35 Pl. II 

A32 | Hair in lines with fringe | Similar P32 
of dots 

PI.IL | a. Cat. N. v, 1923, Pl. LVI, 1965: 16-29 g. (251-4) PI. II 

A33 | Similar | Similar; both legs shown P26 

Piet] a. Empedocles, Athens ! Diet 

A34 | Hair, curved lines ending | Similar P34 
in dots 

PI. II | a. Boston: 16-98 g. (262); Perkins Coll. No. 282 Pl. II 
b. Comte Chandon de Briailles, Paris 

A34 | Same die | Similar P35 
a. Empedocles, Athens: 17:12 g. (264-2) Piet 
6. Madame Mavrocordato, Athens: 15-83 g. (244:3); f.J.A.N. 1912, 

DEPART] abet la2o7, 

A34 | Same die | Similar P36 
a. Boston: 16-91 g. (261); Perkins Coll. No. 281 thw 

A35 | Hair in lines over forehead | A@K similar [ey] 
and in dots on cheek ~ 

Piait a. Seltman, Cambridge: 16°57 g. (255-7) Poi 
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NO. | ANVIL PUNCH 
50 | A36 | Similar* A@E similar, owl very | P38 
neatly drawn 
Pl. III | a. London: 17-0 g. (262-4); T. Pl. 2, 22 Pian 
51 | A37 | Similar; the crest-support | Similar P39 
very narrow* 
Pl. III | a. Jameson, Paris: 16-25 g. (250°8); Catal. Pl. LXI, 1182 = Cat. H. | PI. III 
xiii, 1905 (Rhousopoulos), Pl. XXIV, 1933 = T. Pl. 2, 19 and 36, 
the same coin being twice figured 
s2 | A38 | Hair in lines; large crest- | POR similar P4o 
support 
a. Athens: 16°81 g. (259°4); I. Pl. 2, 31 PIs 
b. Berlin: 16-67 g. (257°3) 
53 | A38 | Same die | POE similar P41 
Pl. III | a. Gedney Beatty, New York Pl. III 
54 | A39 | Similar Similar P42 
a. Berlin: 17-04 g. (263). From the Aegean Hoard of 1900 PI 
55 | A39 | Same die Similar; owl’s legs longer | P43 
Pl. III | a. Seltman, Cambridge: 17°57 g. (271-2) Pig iit 
56 | A39 | Same die P@E similar P44 
a. Berlin: 16-92 g. (261-1) Piette 
57 | Ago | Similar Same die P44 
a. Gotha: 16°62 g. (256°5) Pl. III 
58 | Ago | Same die Similar P45 
PI. III | a. Brussels: 16°89 g. (260-7); T. Pl. 2, 21 Pl. III 
59 | Agr | Similar* Similar P46 
PL.III | a. Petrograd: 16-82 g. (259°6); T. Pl. 2, 20 PISiit 
60 | Aq2 | Similar* P@E (letters close); owl | P47 
very short and dumpy 
Pk UL) .a.. Berlins 16-72) 4 (265851) eile e4 bialit 
61 | Ag43z | Similar Similar P48 
PISTIT seas London s17-67)¢4 (272-7) ba Gc iiticanp laa eis PPA 
62 |) AAs oanerdic Similar P49 
a. Copenhagen: 16°79 g. (259'1) PIStEt 


* Probably from same hub. 
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NO. | ANVIL PUNCH 
63 | A44 | Hair in lines with fringe | A @ E (letters apart); owl | P50 
of dots less dumpy 
PI. III | a. Woodward, London Pl, III 
64 | A4s5 | Similar | Similar P51 
Pil leied-« Berlitic17200 2.( 204-5) ele aoe Pl. III 


FRACTIONS 


OBOL 
Same types. 
Dim Veron sberlin 10-5759'0-.0-02'01(0-0..0°7): 
HEMIOBOL 


Same types. 
Pin 8 bee Paris: 0-30 2. (4-05). 


SAC 


21 
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GROUP D 


THE CIVIC MINT 
Ca. 561-546 B.c. 
DIDRACHMS 


[§§ 32-34, 36, 37] REVERSE, deep incuse square divided by intersecting lines. 
OBVERSE, a shield bearing a device, or a plain device. 


NO. | PUNCH ANVIL 


Galgeh52 Io mm. sq. | Four-spoke wheel with | A46 


hub; small stays spring 
from each spoke outward 
to meet rim 

PI. III | a. London: 8-29 g. (128); B.M.C. Cent. Gr. p. 107, 7 Picilt 
b. London: 7-97 g. (123); B.M.C. Cent. Gr. p. 107, 9. Pierced 
c. Athens: 8-24 g. (127-2) 


66 | P52 | Same die (?) | Similar; no stays A47 
a. Sir H. Weber. Large flaws in punch Pl. III 
67 | P53 | Similar. 11 mm. sq. | Same die A47 


PI. III | a. Paris: 8-46 g. (130°6); B.T.II.i, Pl. XXXIV, 16. Flawsin punch | PI. III 
b.. Cat. IN. 1920:(Pozzi) SPIO XL Viler51t 20-5 eee 132) ecaroe 
flaws in punch 

Cambridge, McClean: 8-42 g. (130). Large flaws in punch 

. Bement: 8:50 g. (131-2). Cat. Pl, XII) 137 

e. Cat. H. XXI (Weber), Pl. XXI, 1628 = Cat. Merzbacher, 1910, 


Pl. 9, 472: 8°38 g. (129°4) 
68 | P54 | Similar. 11 mm, sq- Shield indicated by linear | A48 
circle; upon it owl to L., 
head facing, feathers indi- 
cated by pellets, wing 
long, claws curved 
PIMs: ee 8-48 @. (131); Z.f AN; xx, PloV ts 1 Pint, Oost lawsdn eres 
pune 


b. London: 8-04 g. (124); B.M.C. Cent. Gr. p. 136, 1, Pl. XXIV, 18. 


Flaws in punch. Pierced 


VO 


69 | P55 | Similar. 11 mm. sq. Facing head of shorthorn | A4g 
bull, ears at r.-angles to 
head, hair indicated be- 
tween horns, “star” of 


hair between eyes 
PIII" | a. Jameson;\Paris:'8°40 g: (1209°7)) Cat- Pla Xe 1180 = Catia xxin eee 
(Weber), Pl. XXI, 1638 = T. Pl. 1, 37. Flaws in punch. Partly 
pierced 
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NO. | PUNCH ANVIL 
70 | P56 | Similar. 10:5 mm. sq. Same die A49 
a. Berlin: 8-48 g. (131); T. Pl. 1, 36. Roughness in punch Bieitt 
b. Boston, Warren: 8-21 g. (126-7); Catal. Regling, Pl. XVIII, 801. 
Flaws in punch 
c. Berlin: 8-56 g. (132°1). Very large flaws in punch. Struck later 
than No. 71, but before No. 71 d 
d. Copenhagen: 8-42 g. (130). Very large flaws. Struck after No. 
74 Ce put betore 7rd 
71 | P56 | Same die Same anvil die as No. 68. | A48 
Owl 
Pl. III | a. Jameson, Paris: 8-34 g. (128-7) = T. Pl. 1, 7. Biggish flaws in | PI. III 
punch 
b. Empedocles, Athens: 7-76 g. (119°8). Flaws in punch 
c. Berlin: 8-10 g. (125). Large flaws in punch 
a, c were struck before 70 c, d 
d. Paris, Luynes: 8-42 (130) = Hill, Hist. Gr. Coins, Pl. I, 5 = T. 
Pl. 1, 6. Punch almost filled in with flaws. Struck after 70 ¢, d, 
and after 72 a, b. From Cousinéry’s Find (Athens) 
72, | P56 | Same die Shield with owl similar to | A5o0 
No. 68, but claws straight 
a. Seltman, Cambridge: 8-47 g. (130°7) = Cat. N. 1920 (Pozzi), 
Pl. XLVII, 1507. Flaws in punch 
bee barissluynes?.5:47 -¢ (13074), Bal, ll-i, Pl, MX XII15 1. Pl | Pl. ITY 
1, 8. Large flaws in punch 
a, b were struck before 70 c, d 
72| P57 | Similar. 10:5 mm. sq. Bull’s head as on No. 69, | A5z 
but locks on forehead 
Pl.IV | a. Comte de Nanteuil, Paris: 8-48 g. (131) = T. Pl. 1,35. Flawsin | Pl.IV 
punch 
74 | P58 | Similar. 9 x 8-5 mm. Four-spoke wheel as on | A52 
No. 66, but with pellet as 
central hub 
P1L.IV | a. Athens: 8-46 g. (130-6) Pl. IV 
75 | Ps9 | Similar. 9 mm. sq. | Similar. No distinct hub | A53 
Pl.IV | a. Meletopoulos, Athens RUST, 
76 | P6o | Similar. 10 mm. sq. Gorgoneion facing; tongue | A54 
protruding; long incisors 
and 4 teeth in upper jaw; 
hair indicated by straight 
thick lines 
PI.IV | a. Glasgow: 8-31 g. (128-3); Cat. Hunter Coll. ii, p. 47, 1 PISTV. 
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NO PUNCH ANVIL 
775) POte | eolmilarao miss Same die A54 
PI.IV | a. Berlin: 8-45 g. (130-4). Flaws in punch PI. IV 
b. Berlin: 7-70 g. (118-9). Flaws in punch and flaws at Gorgon’s I. 
ear 
c. Berlin: 8-40 g. (129:7). Same flaws. From the Schubin Find 
7oa POl me samercie Similar; nose slightly A55 
wrinkled 
a. London: 8-65 g. (13375); B.M.C. Cent. Gr. p. 119, 1. Larger | PI. IV 
flaws in punch 
b. London: 8-10 g. (125°3); B.M.C. Cent. Gr. p. 119, 5. Same flaws 
c. Cat. H. xxxiii (1913), Pl. XVII, 716. Same flaws 
79 |- P62 | Similar. 9g mm. sq; Similar; long incisors and | A56 
5 teeth in upper jaw; hair 
ends in curls 
a. Paris: 8-50 g. (131-2); B.T<II. i, Pl. XXXI, 8° Small flaws in7}7 PI1V 
punch. From Cousinéry’s Find (Athens) 
b. Seltman, Cambridge: 8-49 g. (131) = Cat. Benson (London), 
1go9, Pl. XVII, 522 = Cat. H. xiii, 1905 (Rhousopoulos), PI. 
XXIII, 1888. Larger flaws 
80 | P62 | Same die | Similar; nose less flat A57 
PI.IV | a. Newell, New York: 8-44 g. (130°3) = Cat. N. 1922, Pl. XXI, 544. | Pl. IV 
Flaws larger 
b. London: 8-53 2. (131-7); B.M.C. Cent. Grp: 110, 2, Plo XXII, 
7 le) 3s. Ogee Gio laws 
81 | P62 | Same die (A38) Facing bull’s head | A58 
similar to No. 69. Hair on f 
forehead straight 
a. London: 8°66 9..(133°7); BMC. Cent. Gropim20) 13, Pia XX Leela 
5. Flaws very big , 
b. Cat. H. xxv, 1909 (Philipsen), Pl. XII, 951: 8-44 g.(130°3). Flaws 
very big 
c. Paris: 8-66 g. (133-7); B.T.II. 1, Pl. XX XI, 12. Flaws almost 
filling two triangular fields 
82 | P62 | Same die Wheel, as on No. 66. | A59 
Different die — 
a. Paris: 8-46 g. (130°6); T. Pl. 1, 50. Flaws almost filling two | PI.IV 
triangular fields 
83 | P63 | Similar. 9 mm. sq. Gorgoneion; same die as | A56 
No. 79 
PI.IV | a. Berlin: 8-26 g. (127°5) Pl. IV 


be Berlin $:53/95 (132-4 ud wee Oz 

c. London: 8-33 g. (128-5); B.M.C. Cent. Gr. p. 119, 3. Flaws in 
punch 

d. Munich: 8-72 g. (134°6). Flaws in punch. Flaw over Gorgone- 


10n 
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NO. | PUNCH ANVIL 
84 | P64 | Similar. 10 mm. sq. Similar; same die as No. | A55 
78 
PinlVs ied. Jameson, Paris: 337.9; (129°2); Cat. Pla XCLVja1 109 0 — Cat. it EL LV, 
Merzbacher (Munich), Nov. 1g10, No. 476 
b. Cat. H. xxx (Evans), Pl. XVI, 490 = Cat. H. xxv (Philipsen), 
PIT XITS 949: 8:54 9. (231-8) 
c. Berlin: 8-30 g. (128-1); T. Pl. 1, 64. Small flaw in punch 
d. Copenhagen: 8-42 g. (130). Flaw in punch. Pierced 
e. London: 8:20 g. (126°5); B.M.C. Cent. Gr. Pl. XXII, 2. Flaw in 
punch 
85 | P64 | Same die Similar; long incisors and | A6o 
5 teeth in upper jaw; hair 
indicated by straight thin 
lines 
a. The Hague: 8-50 g. (131:2). Large flaw in punch. Pierced RISLVi 
86 | P64 | Same die Wheel; same die as No. 82 | A59 
a. Berlin: 8-50 g. (131°2). Flaw in punch almost filling one tri- | PI. IV 
angular field 
Sale OS ss oiiiilare 1O.mm. Sq. Gorgoneion; same die as | A6o 
No. 85 
PIS1 Vee dn NewelloNew York:7:45.0.(115) == Cat-11. xx1 (Weber), Pl’ XXI, | -PI. IV 
1635. Worn 
[$37] a: : 
88 | P66 | Similar. 1omm.sq.,inthe | Same die A6o 
upper triangle a small pan- 
ther’s head facing 
a. Seltman, Cambridge: 8-or g. (123-6) = Cat. N. 1920 (Pozzi), | Pl. IV 
Pl. XLVII, 1485. Flaws in punch 
89 | P66 | Same die Similar; long incisors and | A61 
7 teeth in upper jaw; hair 
in tight curls 
Piel Venn a oncom s:5 319 4( 631-0) 3b Vi Cert Grip. tio, 0;-Ple XXII se PlolV 
3; T. Pl. 1, 65. Flaws in punch 
b. Paris: 8-50 g. (131°2). Flaws in punch larger 
c. Boston: Perkins Coll. No. 272 
d. Bement, Philadelphia: 8-52 g. (131-5); Cat. Pl. XII, 180 
go | P67 | Similar. 10 mm.sq. Pan- | Same die as No. 88 A6o 
ther’s head in lower relief 
Pin Vine ae armeson, Patis 6745.07 (13074) = 7s) AAV 1912, PLA’ 2 eh laws, | © PIV 
in punch 
gt | P67 | Same die | Same die as No. 89 A61 
Gu Paris Luynes 35°22 ¢1(120°9); 5. 1.11.1, Pla XX X17.) Flaws in< | PISIV 
punch 


b. Seltman, Cambridge: 8:02 g. (123°8). Flaws in punch 
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FRACTIONS 


Belonging to Nos. 65 to 67, 74, 75, 82, 86 


DRACHM 
Wheel. 
PIOLV, 6: “Paris :+4°36'2: (67-3) 5D ll i Pe eens 
OBOL 
Wheel. 


Pl. IV, p. London: 0:60: ¢. (9°3);,B:M.C? Gent. Gr. p. 108, 245, BI Xx XG 
London: 0-60 g. (9:3).—Copenhagen.—Athens: (3 pieces).—Berlin: (10 
pieces) 0:66 to 0:52 g. (10°2 to 8-1).—Berlin: (6 pieces) 0°66 to 0°55 g. 
(10-2 to 8-5). All from the Schubin Find.—Vienna: 0-46 g. (7-1).— 
Copenhagen: 0:68 g. (10°5) and 0:52 g. (8:1). 


Belonging to Nos. 68, 71, 72 


OBOL 
Owl on shield. 
Pl. IV ,/c.-Liondon::0-73 ¢- (11-2) ;)B. MC, CentnGrep. 130,270) eo eee 
—Athens: 0°65, 0:60 g. (10°1, 9:3).—Paris: 0-60 g. (9°3); B.T.II. i, PI. 
XXXIII, 2—Cambridge, McClean: 0°56 g. (8-7). | 


Belonging to Nos. 69, 70, 73, 8I 


OBOL 
Facing bull’s head on shield. 
DISIV a7 Berlin =0-7010"(10'3): 
HEMIOBOL 
Pl. IV, yy. Copenhagen: 0-31 g. (4°8).—Athens: 0°33 g. (5-1). 


Belonging to Nos. 76 to 80, 83 to 85, 87 


OBOL 
Gorgoneion. | 
Pl. IV, v. London: 0:62 g. (9:6). 5 others, 0-62 to 0-51 g. (9-6 to 7-8); cf. B.M.C. 
Cent. Gr. p. 119 f., Pl. XXII, 4.—Berlin: (7 pieces) 0-62 to 0-50 g. (9°6 to 
7-7).—Berlin: (6 pieces) 0:64 to 0:57 g. (10 to 8-8). All from the Schubin 
Find.—Paris: 0:65 g. (10:1); B.T.II. i, Pl. XXXI, 9. From Cousinéry’s 
Find (Athens).—Copenhagen: 0-60 g. (9:3).—Sir H. Weber.—Munich: 
0:68 and 0:60 g. (10°5 and g:3).—Athens: 0:66 g., 0-61 g., 0°58 g. (10-2, 
9'4, 9). Seltman: (3 pieces) 0:62 to 0°56 g. (9°6 to 8-7). 
TETARTEMORION 
Gorgoneion. 
Pl. IV, 88. Berlin: 0-16 g. (2°5).—Paris: 0-20 g. (3:1); B.T.II. 1, Pl. XXXI, ro. 


From Cousinéry’s Find. 
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OTHER TYPES 
OBOL 
Frog. 
London: Sir H. Weber.—Paris: 0-70 g. 


Pimivor?. Berlin: 0:66) ¢. (10°2); 
(10-8); B.T.II. i, Pl. XX XIII, 21.—Paris: 0-71 g. (11); L.c. No. 22. 


HEMIOBOL 


Apple. 

Pl. IV, ¢¢. Berlin: (5 pieces) 0-30 to 0:28 g. (4:7 to 4:3).—Paris: 0°32 g. (4°9); 
B.T It. 1, Pl. XXXIIT, 23.—Athens: 0:30 g., 0-28 ¢., 0°27 g. (4°7, 4:3, 4:2). 
—Seltman: (4 pieces) 0:36 to 0:27 g. (5:6 to 4:2). 

Leaf. 
ei erce mm BCrlin 0-25707 (4). 
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GRO U Rae 


THE IMPERIAL MINT IN PAEONIA 


555-546 B.C, 
TETRADRACHMS 


[§ 42] OBVERSE, head of Athena to right; eye, eyeball and eyebrow shown as 
raised lines on a cheek devoid of modelling; lips generally thick; ear large, ear- 
ring © or e; hair indicated by lines. Helmet as in Group C, but the volute is 
rarely present. 

REVERSE, (i) €£:E, or (ii) < @E, or (iii) rarely < OE to r. downwards. Owl 
to r. head facing, upright, legs close together, tail short, head large; plumage 
generally of coarse dots and lines. In field above left hanging downwards two 
olive leaves with, or without, a berry. Incuse square. 


NO. ANVIL PUNCH 


g2 | A62 | Snub nose, big chin, long | Legend i. Small leaves | P68 


thick neck and berry 
a. Uhe Hague: 16-5165 (254-7) ale bla 20 PIE. 
93 | A6z2 | Same die Similar P69 
PI.V_ | a. Seltman, Cambridge: 16-66 g. (257-1) BIAN; 


b. Athens: 16:87 g. (260-4); T. Pl. 3, 21. From the Acropolis Find 


94 | A63 | Similar | Similar; leaves longer P70 
PIV Sia. Athens. 1.775: 270"4 ) ay LANL OOo. Pl. TAR G = fle Pia 24 PIS) 
From the Acropolis Find 


95 | A64 | Similar, nose larger, ear | Similar; owl smaller Pa 

rather small 

PIV? a. Athens: 17-1 97(204)" J PA aN. 1808. PLo A case Pome 
From the Acropolis Find 

b, “Athens: 16°72 (258:1)0j ded Ve ToOS ba lA tO ale bien era. P1.V 
From the Acropolis Find 


96 | A64 bis | Similar; nose smaller, chin 
smaller. Trace of volute 
on helmet 

Pl.V_ | a. Athens: 17-04 g. (263); T. Pl. 3, 19. From the Acropolis Find PIBV, 


Legend 11. Owl larger P72 


g7 | A6s5 | Chin large; no forehead | Same die P72 
a. In the Trade: 16-6 g. (256-2) 
b. Mavrogordato, Hove: 16°82 g. (259°6) = Cat. Egger, 1914 PEW. 

(Prowe), 483 


E 169 
NO. | ANVIL PUNCH 
98| A65 | Same die Similar. Owl smaller P73 
Pl.V_ | a. Berlin: 16-1 g. (248-5) PIS; 
b. Petsalis, Athens 
99| A66 | Similar. Lips thicker | Same die P73 
a. Comte Chandon de Briailles, Paris: 16-67 g. (257-3); Cat. N. 1920 PISV. 
(Pozzi), Pl. XLVIII, 1518 
100} A66 | Same die | Similar P74 
a. Athens: 17:23 g. (266); #.1.A.N. 1898, Pl. IA’, 1 = T. Pl. 3, 27. 
From the Acropolis Find 
PIV | 5. Athens: 16-73 g. (258-2); ¥.I.A.N. 1898, PI. IA‘, 6=T.Pl.3, 16. | Pl.V 
From the Acropolis Find 
c. Feuardent, Paris: 17-7 g. (273:2) = T. Pl. 2, 4. Thick oxide 
tor} A67 | Similar. Lips rather less | Legend iii. Similar owl P75 
thick 
PIVes ied. Betlins 17-2 9. (265-5) |e AY/ 
102} A68 | Similar. Jawmore rounded | Same die P75 
Pl.V | a. Athens: 16-91 g. (261); $..A.N. 1898, Pl. 1A’, 11 = T.Pl.3,12. | PIV 
From the Acropolis Find 
103| A68 | Same die | Similar; owl smaller P76 
a. Athens: 17-0 g. (262-4); T. Pl. 3, 36. From the Acropolis Find Pav: 
104| A68 | Same die | Legend ii. Similar P77 
a. Athens: 15-45 g. (238-5); T. Pl. 3, 37. From the Acropolis Find Pl.V 
b. Athens: 16-35 g. (252°3); T. Pl. 3, 29. From the Acropolis Find 
105| A6g | Features sharper. Lower | Same die P77 
relief 
PIPV oe @acathenser7-1s, (204); J J-A.N. 1898, Pl. LA’, 12 = T', Pl.3, 18. | -PI.V 
From the Acropolis Find 
106| Azo | Coarser head. High relief | Similar. Owl larger P78 
PI.V_ | a. Cook, Cambridge: 16-8 g. (259°3) BIC, 
107; A7r | Similar. Eye very large | Similar P79 
Pl.V_ | a. Athens: 16-73 g. (258-2); T. Pl. 3,17. From the Acropolis Find PV 
108| A7r | Same die | Similar. Leaves very small | P8o 
a. Seltman, Cambridge: 16-32 g. (252); J..A.N. 1912, Pl. A, 16 BIAV, 
ca fd ME 
tog| A7xr | Same die | Owl larger and coarser P81 
a. Dr Bernhard, St Moritz: 16-82 g. (259°6); T. Pl. 2, 1 LEAN! 
110| A72 | Prognathous jaw; lumpy | Same die P81 
Nose 
PI.V_ | a. Cat. N. 1920 (Pozzi), Pl. XLVIII, 1516: 16-66 g. (257) PIA V, 


SAC 


170 E 
NO. | ANVIL PUNCH 
111| Av3 | Long nose; smaller chin | Broad owl P82 
Pl.V._ | a. Empedocles, Athens: 16-94 g. (261-5); Cat. H. xiti, 1905 P1.V 
(Rhousopoulos), Pl. XXIV, 1934 = Cat. H. xxv, 1909 (Philipsen), 
Pl. XII, 953 = Cats He xxxiny ors, BI XV 720. Te Pl22,'8 
112| A74 | Hooked nose; lips large | Similar P83 
and drawn up at corner 
a. Athens: 17:22 g. (265-8); T. Pl. 3, 41. From the Acropolis Find PEA; 
113| A74 | Same die | Legend 1. Similar* P84 
P1.V | a. Athens: 16°66 g. (257); T. Pl. 2, 3 PIsy) 
b. Seltman, Cambridge: 17°64 g. (272°3) 
114| A75 | Long nose; well shaped | Legend ii. Owl as last* P85 
jaw | 
Pl.V_ | a. Empedocles, Athens: 16°32 g. (251°9) PES, 
115| A76 | Very big eye; thick lips; | Smaller owl; fine feather- | P86 
chin smaller ing 
Pl.V | a. Newell, New York: 16°55 g. (2554) PIA, 
b. Athens: 17°12 g. (264-2); T. Pl. 3, 38. From the Acropolis Find 
116| A77 | Lips rather less thick | Similar; coarse feathering | P87 
PINVinn| a-- Condon s16-71727(257;0) PIAVi 
117) A78 | Large chin, thick lips | Legend i. Similar P88 
Pl. VI | a. Paris: 16-81 g. (259°4); B.T-Il. i, Pl. XX XIX, 1 = T. Pl. 2, 2 Piavis 
118| A7z9 | Small chin | Similar. Leaves largert P89 
PI. VI | a. Athens: 16-72 g. (258-1); 7..4.N. 1898, PI. 1A’, 7 = T.PI.3, 13. | Pl. VI 
From the Acropolis Find 
119} A8o0 | Smaller head; long nose; Legend ii. Similar; finer | Pgo 
lips drawn up at corner featheringt 
PI.VI | a. Athens: 17-08 g. (263-6); $.1-A.N. 1898, Pl. IA’, 2 = T.P1.3, 45. | PI. VI 
From the Acropolis Find 
fie [eetenee ye dh, Nad be 10) 
120| A8zr | Similar. Features smaller | Same die Pg9o 
PI.VI | a. Empedocles, Athens: 16-72 g. (258-1); Cat. Feuardent (Paris), | Pl. VI 
June, 1913, Pl. VII, 212 = T. Pl. 2, 10 
121| A82 | Hair not in lines, but in | Same die P9o 
rows of dots. Face small 
and plump 
Pl. VI | a. Empedocles, Athens: 16-86 g. (259°6) PisVva 


* From same hub. + From same hub. 


E LAL 


NO. | ANVIL PUNCH 
122} A83 | Hairinlines. Mouth thick | Similar. Leaves small Pol 
PEVI | a. Berlin: 17-36 ¢. (268) PI. VI 
ia AS4 | Similar Similar. Thin awkward | Po92 
| owl. Large leaves 
Pl. VI | a. Berlin: 16-74 g. (258-4) BIAV.t 
124| A85 | Very small face with large | Same die P92 
nose 
a. Cat. N. 1920 (Pozzi), Pl. XLVIII, 1517: 17-08 g. (263°6) BAL 
125| A85 | Same die Similar; fine feathering P93 
Pl. VI | a. Boston: 17-11 g. (264); Perkins Coll. No. 279 Pl. VI 
126| A86 | Larger head. Long nose | Legend iii. Owl with neat | P94 
plumage. Leaves very 
large 
Pl. VI | @. Boston: 17-11 g. (264); Perkins Coll. No. 278 lav 
127) .A987. | similar Legend u. Similar owl | P95 
and leaves 
PI. VI | a. Paris: 16-67 g. (257-3) = Cat. H. xviii, 1907, Pl. XX XV, 2371 Pl. VI 


b. Newell, New York: 16-87 (260°4) — - 


FRACTIONS 
DRACHM 


Closely resembling No. 127, but with single leaf in field of rev. legend i. 

Pl. XXII, @. Boston, Perkins Coll—Munich: 4:35 g. (67-2).—Athens: 3:86 g. 

(59:6). All same pair of dies. 
Similar, but legend i. 

Pl. XXII, 8. Cambridge, McClean: 4:32 g. (66-7)—Mavrogordato, Hove: 
3-77 ¢. (58:2) = Cat. N. 1920 (Pozzi), 15277——Gotha: 4:08 g. (63). All same 
pair of dies. 

Pl. XXII, y. Boston, Perkins Coll. Different anvil-, same punch-die. 


OBOL 
_ Similar. Legend i. 
Bie excl om Detlins 075770 .(0°0)- 
Similar. Legend 111. 
London: 0:67 g. (10:4).—Boston, Perkins Coll:—Newell, New York.— 
Oxford, Ashmolean. 
HEMIOBOL 
Similar. 


Teme LU ecwe DCL 1O°4060 510) 3270..50-°2010)( 0:75 4-2)., 
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GRO U Pee 


THE IMPERIAL MINT IN PAEONIA 
After 546 to ca. 536 B.C. 
TETRADRACHMS 


[$45] Oxsverse, head of Athena to right; eye of large dimensions; more 
modelling of cheek and chin than in the last Group E; lips thick; ear large, ear- 
ring © or @; hair indicated by lines. Helmet as in Group C, volute shown, 
and generally a series of dots running over the bulge of the helmet. 

REVERSE, (i) A@E, or (ii) A@E, or (ili) ¢“sE, or (iv) A‘;;E to r. downwards. 
Owl to r. head facing, upright, legs fairly close together, tail short, head large; 
plumage of lines and large dots. In field above |. two olive-leaves with berry. 
Incuse square. 


NO. ANVIL PUNCH 


128| A88 | Bulgy eye; thick nose and | Legend i. Owl broad. | P96 


chin Berry between the leaves 
a. Giesecke, Leipsic: 17-18 g. (265-2) Pl. VI 
129| A88 | Same die* Legend ii. Similar P97 
Pl. VI ‘| a. London: 16-89 g. (260-7); B.M.C. Aftica, p. 2, 5, Pl. I, 5 Pl. VI 
b. Cat.Ciani (Paris) Dec #1921, Pl ilitas 
130| A89 | Similar* Similar. Berry lower than | P98 
leaves 
Pl. VI | a. Noe, New York. From Constantinople —_ PLN 
131} Ago | Similar Legend iii. Owl broad P99 
: PI. VI | a. London: 16°56 g. (255°5) Pl. VI 
132| Agi | Similar. Four dots on the | Legend iv. Owl similar P100 
bulge of helmet 


a. Mavrogordato, Hove: 17:17 g. (264:9) . 
b. Athens: 16-54 g. (255-3); ¥..A.N. 1898, Pl. IA’, 13 = T. Pl. 3, | PI. VI 
40. From the Acropolis Fin 


133|:Aor | Same die Legend ui. Similar. Prior 
Leaves small 
a. Berlin: 17:45 g. (269:4). From the Aegean Find, 1900 Pl. VI 


PI.VI | b. Berlin: 17-27 g. (266-5). From the Aegean Find, 1900 
c. In the Trade: 17-0 g. (262-4) 


Similar. Berry lower than | Proz 
small leaves 
@.oBrusselshi7-0210 5202-7 \e lease Pl. VI 


134)" AQ tem oamerscic 


* From same hub. 


F 173 
NO. ANVIL PUNCH 
135| Ag2 | Similar. Protruding lips | Legend i. Similar owl. | P103 
; Berry between leaves 
Pl. VI | a. Empedocles, Athens: 17-13 g. (264:4) PI. VI 
136; Ag3 | Similar. Four dots on | Similar. Leaves hang | Prog 
helmet lower than berry 
PIl.VI | a. Mathey, Paris = Cat. S. June, rg11 (Sandemann), Pl. IV, 182 Pl. VI 
b. Berlin: 16-96 g. (261°8); Z.f.N. xx, Pl. V, 4, obv. 
137| Ao4 | Similar. Small sharp chin | Legend i. Neat plumage. | P105 
Berry between leaves 
GeAthens= 17-22 9.(205'5);1}-1-4.N..1898; PIA lA i4=— T. Pl 3) |) Pl. VII 
44. From the Acropolis Find 
138| Ag4 | Same die | Similar. Owl more clumsy | P106 
Pia Vilj @-- Athens 710:5 95(254-7); 7.1.4.N. 1898, PI-IA’, 8 = I, Pl. 3,33. | Pl. VII 
From the Acropolis Find 
139/ Ag5 | Similar. Smaller face Same die P106 
Pl. VII | a. Athens: 16-92 g. (261-1); T. Pl. 3, 30. From the Acropolis Find | Pl. VII 
140| Ag6 | Lines of hair in four | Legend ii. Owl long- | Pro07 
groups. ‘len dots on bulge | legged. Berry between 
of helmet small leaves 
Pl. VII | a. Berlin: 16-86 g. (260-2). From the Aegean Find, 1900 P]. VII 
141| Ag7 | Hair in lines. Four dots | Similar P108 
on bulge of helmet 
Pl. VII | a. London: 16-92 g. (261-1) Pie VLE 
142| Ag8 | Hair in lines with fringe | Legend iv. Owl with | Prog 
of dots. Sharp nose; small- | shorter legs 
ish lips. Five dots on bulge 
of helmet* 
Pl. VII | a. Feuardent, Paris Elavil 
143| Agg | Similar; eye more bulgy. | Legend ii. Similar owl PIIO 
Lips thicker* 
P]. VII | a. Boston: 16-23 g. (250°5); Cat. Warren Coll. Pl. XIX, 806 Pl. VII 
144| Agg | Same die | Similar Pay 
_| a. Woodward, London: 17-12 g. (264:2) = Cat. H. xiii, 1905 | PI. VII 
(Rhousopoulos), Pl. XXIV, 1941 = T. Pl. 2, 34 
145| Agg | Same die : Similar; owl rather smal- | P112 
ler 
@ycatisct 7-2904(205°5) 3 Belli. ier l SAL Vs 12 PLVil 


* From same hub. 


174 F 
NO. | ANVIL PUNCH 
146| Aroo | Hair in lines; eye less | Similar P113 
bulging. Six dots on the 
bulge of helmet 
Pl. VII | a. London: 16-65 g. (257); B.M.C. Altica, p.2, 8, Pl.1,6=T.Pl. | Pl. VII 
2-20 
147| Azoz | Similar. Thick nose | Similar Pri4 
Pl. VII | a. Boston: 17-11 g. (264); Perkins Coll. No. 280 Pl. VII 
148| Azoz | Similar. No. of dots on | Similar. Leaves very PII5 
bulge of helmet uncertain | small 
Pl. VII i PISVil 


a. Berlin: 17°16 g. (264:8) | 


FRACTIONS 


None. 
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TETRADRACHMS 


[§ 48] OBveRsE, head of Athena to right, generally of small dimensions; eye 
full, iris indicated ; lips thin, nose pointed ; features generally well proportioned ; 
ear-ring ©. Hair dressed in varied fashion and indicated by (i) lines; (ii) lines 
with fringe of dots; (ili) dots; (iv) lines ending in small tight curls; (v) waves 
along forehead with a strand looped over temple in front of ear. Helmet exactly 
as in Group C. 

REVERSE, A@E to r. downwards. Owl to r. head facing, legs generally long, 
feet large, tail short, head large; body plumage of dots or lines, wing plumage 
of lines. The whole like an owlet rather than an owl. In field 1. above an olive 
on stalk between two leaves. Incuse square. 


NO. | ANVIL PUNCH 
149; Aro3 | Eye large; nose rather | Little owl, plumage of | P116 
thick. Hair style i dots. Berry between the 
leaves 
PI. VII | a. Cat. Ciani (Paris), Dec. 1921, Pl. III, 36 PIAVIl 
b. Athens: 16-85 g. (260-7); T. Pl. 3, 43. From the Acropolis Find 
150; Aroq4 | Similar; nose less thick. | Same die P116 
Hair style 1 
LV Lime CatN way 1922) ble XX lu ecd = Cat i. xxxi (oir), Pl) LX, Ie PlLVIT 
299 = T. Pl. 4, 20: 17-4 g. (268°5) 
151| Aros | Similar Same die BELO 
Pl. VII | a. Boston: 17-2 g. (265-5); Cat. Warren Coll. Pl. XIX, 804 PISViE 
152| Aro5 | Same die. Line of dots | Similar. Olive twig lower | P117 
added along neck-piece of 
helmet 
a. Sir Herman Weber Coll. Pl. VII 
153| Aro5 | Same die Similar. ‘Twig with short | P118 
stalk 
a. Oxford, Ashmolean Museum PEVIT 


176 Gi 
NO. | ANVIL PUNCH 
154, Aro6 | Similar. Line along neck- | Owl quite small. Twig low | Pr19 
piece 
Pl. VII | a. Gedney Beatty, New York Pl. VII 
b. Mavrocordato, Athens: 16:23 g. (250°5); F..A.N. 1912, Pl. A’, 27 
155| Azo7 | Head slightly larger Same die | P1Iig 
a. Cat. Egger (May, 1912), Pl. XVII, 934: 17°18 g. (265-2) Pl. VII 
156| A1o7 | Same die Similar. Plumage of | P120 
curved lines. Delicate en- 
graving 
Pl. VII | a. Locker-Lampson, Rowfant: 17:14 g. (264:5) = Cat. H. xxv, PIXVEt 
1909 (Philipsen), Pl. XII, 955 = Cat. Egger (May, 1912), Pl. 
XVII, 933\—, Lo Pl are 
157| Aro8 | Similar. Hair style i Same die as Nos. 154,155 | P119 
a. Cat. H. xviii (1907), Pl. XXXV, 2370 = T. Pl. 4, 14: 16°55 g. PE Var 
(255°4) 
158| Aro8 | Same die Closely resembling die | Pi21 
P3120 
Pl. VII | a. Cook, Cambridge: 16°63 g. (256-7) Pl. VII 
159| Azog | Similar Similar. Plumage of dots. | P122 
Berry lower than the leaves 
Pl. VII | a. London: 17-04 g. (262) PI. VII 
160| Azro | Similar. Hair style 11 AGE set low. Owl similar. | P123 
Berry between leaves. 
Twig set high 
Pl. VIII | a. Newell, New York: 17-1 g. (264) Pl. VIII 
161; Azzzr | Similar. Small chin Legend normal. Owl a | P124 
little larger. ‘Twig as last 
Pl. VIII | a. Athens: 17:05 g. (263:1); $.-A.N. 1898, Pl. IA’, 3 = T. Pl. 3, | Pl. VI 
47. From the Acropolis Find 
162| Arz2 | Similar | Similar. Twig lower P125 
Pl. VIII | a. Comte Chandon de Briailles, Paris: 17-09 g.(263°5); Cat. N.rg21 | Pl. VIII 
(Pozzi), Pl. XLVIII, 1520 = T. Pl. 2, 37 
163| Arz3 | Similar. Hair style 1 | Same die P125 
Pl. VIII | a. Empedocles, Athens: 17-2 g. (265-5) = Cat. N. iv (1922), Pl. XXI, | Pl. VIII 
555 = Cat. H. xxxi (1911), Pl. IX, 300 = T. Pl. 4, 25 
164] Azz3 | Same die Owl less slender; feet | P126 
smaller; left leg more ad- 
vanced. Twig high 
a. Empedocles, Athens: 16-98 g. (262°1) PL-VIEIE 


b. Copenhagen: 17°18 g. (2652) 
¢., Cath Hvir(1902) Ela ry 5276 


NO. 


ity 


173 


174 


Gi 077 
ANVIL PUNCH 
A113 | Same die Owl as on No. 162, but | Pr27 
taller. [wig set low 
a. Cambridge, Leake: 17-13 g. (264-4); T. Pl. 2, 28 Pl. VII 
A114 | Similar. Hair style ii Same die P127 
a. Miss Lamb, London: 16:6 g. (256-2) PISvilt 
A114 | Samedie | Similar. Owl less tall P128 
Pl. VIII | a. Cat. N. 1921 (Pozzi), Pl. XLVIII, 1525: 16-8 g. (259-3) PEeVill 
A115 | Similar. Hair style i- Similar. Owl somewhat | Pr2g 
sketchy 
Pl. VIII | a. Empedocles, Athens: 16-63 g. (256:7) PIAVIIT 
A116 | Similar. Hair style ii Owl small. Twig higher Pron 
Pl. VIII | a. Boston: 16-86 g. (260-2); Cat. Warren Coll. 805 Pl. VIII 
A117 | Similar Similar. Plumage delicate | P131 
Pl. VIII | a. Berlin: 17-08 g. (263-6). From the Aegean Find, 1900 Pl. VIII 
A117 | Same die Legend set low. Owl as | P132 
last. ‘Twig rather lower 
a. Glasgow: 17-36 g. (267-9); Cat. Hunter Coll. Pl. XX XIII, 18 Pl. VIII 
6. Cat. Santamaria, Rome, 1910 (Hartwig), Pl. XIII, 762: 17-3 g. 
(267). 
A118 | Head rather smaller. Hair | Legend normal. Owl as | P133 
style iv last 
Pl. VIII | a. Seltman, Cambridge: 16-9 g. (260-8); F.J.A.N. 1912, Pl. A’, 22 | Pl. VIII 
6. Cat. Walcher vy. Molthein (Paris), 1895, Pl. XI, 1433: 17°68 g. 
(272°9) 
c. Cat. H. xxi, 1906 (Consul Weber), Pl. XXI, 1642 = T. Pl. 4, 
33: 16-92 g. (261-1) 
Arrg | Similar. Head slightly | Letters very small. Owl | P134 
smaller. Hair style 11. The | as last. Twig set higher 
die itself has been double- 
struck with the hub that 
was used to impress the 
outline of the head 
PIGVITD a. Cat Ns1021 (Pozzi), Plo XLVIL, 1524 =e Ph 4,27: 17-15°e. | PIS VII 
(264-7) 
b, Madame de S. Marceaux, Paris: 17:06 g. (263) = Cat. Sotheby, 
London, 1907 (Delbeke), Pl. V, 133 
A120 | Similar. Face smaller. Same die P134 
Hair style iv* | 
PISV IM Gee Cate Ne 1621 .(20771), Pl XUV ILS reer == Cat Hy xi, 19005, .| PIAVILI 
(Rhousopoulos), Pl. XXIV, 1936 = Cat. H. xxix, gro, Pl. VIII, 
445 = IT. Pl. 4, 41: 16°63 g. (256°7) 


SAC 


* From same hub as next die. 
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NO. | ANVIL PUNCH 
175| Ar2z1 | Almost identical. Crest of | Similar P135 
helmet rather higher* 
Pl. VIII | a. Berlin: 16-67 g. (257°3); T. Pl. 4, 42 PLVItE 
176| Az22 | Similar, but hair style | Same die P135 
a. Newell, New York: 16°53 g. (255°1) Pl. VIII 
177| Az22 | Same die Similar. Owl’s head big | P136 
and body dumpy 
Pl. VIII | a. Berlin: 17-31 g. (267-2); T. Pl. 4, 28 Pl. VIII 
178| Azr22 | Same die Similar, but body rather | P137 
less squat 
a. Boston: 17°0 g. (262:4); Cat. Warren Coll. 807 Pl. VIII 
179{ A122 | Same die Owl as last two, in size, | P138 
but more of same shape 
as previous coins 
a. Giesecke, Leipsic: 17:02 g. (262-7) Pl. VIII 
180| A123 | Head closely resembling | Similar P139 
those of Nos. 174, 175. 
Hair style iv 
Pl. VIII | a. Cat. N. v (1923), Pl. LVII, 1969 = Cat. Sotheby, May, 1916 | Pl. VII 
(Headlam), Pl. IX, 357: 16°82 g. (259°6) 
181 | A123 | Same die | Similar, but legs longer Pi4o 
a. Copenhagen: 16°93 g. (261-3) Pl. VII 
182| A124 | Very similar Similar; legs not so long. | P141 
| Twig set a little lower 
Pl. VIII | a. London: 16-85 g. (260) Pl. VII 
183 | A125 | Very similar | Similar P1r42 
PI.IX | a. Empedocles, Athens: 17:05 g. (263-1). From the Chios Find Pl. IX 
184} Az26 | Similar, but hair style 1 Similar ; owl slightly more | P143 
dum 
Pl.IX | a. Seltman, Cambridge: 16:8 g. (259°3); 7.J.A.N. 1912, Pl. A’, 21 | PI, IX 
ale Ple4y21 
185| A127 | Similar head. Hair styleiv | Similar owl P144 
P].IX | a. Cambridge, McClean: 16:9 g. (260-8); T. Pl. 4, 38 PISTS 
186| A127 | Same die Similar, but owl’s head | P145 
bigger 
a. Cat. Hoffmann, Paris, 1890 (Photiades Pasha), Pl. III, 499 = Cat. | PI.IX 


Feuardent, Paris, May, 1910, Pl. X, 397 


* From same hub as last. 


Igo 


IQI 


199 


ANVIL 


A128 


A128 


PIES 


A1l29 
Bits 


A129 


A129 


A130 
PI.IX 
A130 


AI3I 
BISEX 


AI3I 
A132 


PIX 
A133 


Pl, IX 
A134 


Bieix 


A135 
PIpix 


Similar. Nose long. Hair 
style i 


Similar. Owl much thin- 
ner 


a. Cambridge, McClean: 17-1 g. (264) 


Same die 


Owl rather wider; legs 
long 


a. London: 17:15 g. (264°7); B.M.C. Aftica, p.1, 4, Pl. 1,4 = B.M. 
Guide Coins of Ancients, Pl. 6, 27 = Hill, Hist. Gr. Coins, Pl. I, 
6 = Hill, Handbook Gr. and Ro. Coins, Pl. Il, 2 = T. Pl. 4, 26 


Similar. Hair style iv 


| Same die 


a. Bernhard, St Moritz: 17°45 g. (269°3); T. Pl. 4, 39 


b. Munich: 17-27 g. (266-5) 


Same die 


Similar. Owl wide. Legs 


shorter 


a. Empedocles, Athens. From the Chios Find 


Same die 


Similar. Lips thin 


Ge Berlities1 7233-2. (207-5)> Le Pls 


Same die 
a. London: 16°89 g. (260-7) 


Similar. Hair style 11 


| Similar 
@aberlitist 7707 0.(203-5) 201. Pl 


4, 37 


| Same die 


4, 35 


| Similar. Owl thinner 


| Same die 


a. Newell, New York: 16-9 g. (260°8) 


Same die 


Owl wide 


a. Munich: 16°8 g. (259°3); T. Pl. 5, 19 


Head rather larger. Hair 
as last 

@aoirc, Oman, Oxtord == lb. PE 
Similar; mouth and chin 
small 


Ge Berlin) 10-94°9:.(261-5) sade P I. 


Very similar 


. Frankfort a/M. 


VP SS 


Similar, but hair style v 
a. Berlin: 17-04 g. (263) 


Owl exactly like owl of 
Piso 

4,5 

Owl broad and 


legged 
4, 16. Big flaw over bird’s head 


short- 


Owl similar. Twig rather 
higher 


. Cat. N. v (1923), Pl. LVI, 1968: 17-44 g. (269°2) 
Cat. Feuardent, 1913 (Burel), Pl. IV, 178 
. Sir C. Oman, Oxford: 16-98 g. (262) 


| Owl similar. Twig lower 


180 Gi 
NO. | ANVIL PUNCH 
200; A136 | Similar : Similar P156 
PI.IX | a. Berlin: 16-825 g. (259°6) Pl. TX 
201 | A137 | Similar | Similar. Owl’s legs longer | P157 
a. London: 16°85 g. (260) Pl. 1X 
202 | A137 | Same die Legend set low. Owl, etc. | P158 
Similar 
Pi. IX | @,; Seltman, ‘Cambridge? 17-0 o=(262-4); J1-AN. 1912, EIA 20m ee 
mit Pl e028 
203} A138 | Head as on Nos. 195, 196. | Legend normal. Owl like | P159 
Hair style 1 owl of No. 198 
Pl.IX | a, Newell, New York: 16-78 g. (259) PI,.1IX 
204| A139 | Similar* Similar. Owl as on No. | P160 
201 
P].IX | a. Gedney Beatty, New York Peas 
205| Argo | Similar. Nose longer* Owl broad and with large | P161 
head 
a. Gotha: 16°84 g. (260) Pies 
206| Ar4o | Same die | Owl and twig smaller P162 
PI.IX | a. London: 16°83 g. (259°8) Pl. 1X 
207| Ar4o | Same die | Owl slightly wider P163 
a. Cat. Ratto (Genoa), 1909, Pl. XI, 2489: 16-98 g. (262°1) Pi 
208| Ar4i | Similart Similar, but slightly P164 
smaller. Legs long 
Pl.X | a. Comte de Nanteuil, Paris: 17:1 g. (264) Else 
209 A142 | Similar head and face; but | Similar P165 
hair style vt 7 
Pi Xo ged. pln theslrade- 46:78 94 (256)—- le lee, OO Pl. X 
b. Feuardent, Paris: 16-9 g. (260°8) = T.-Pl. 5, 35 
210| A143 | Similar face. Hair style ii | Similar. Owl thinner. ~ P166 
Pl. X |. a. Cat. N. 1921 (Pozzi), Pl. LX VIII, 1522: 16-86-¢. (260°2) Rlex 
211| A144 | Similar; but hair style i Owl as on Pi6o. Twig set | P167 
low in field 
a. Meletopoulos, Athens 


* Probably from same hub. + From same hub. 


PLS 


NO. ANVIL PUNCH 


212| A144 | Same die Legend set low. Owl as | P168 
on P162. Twig set high 
and having 3 leaves in- 
stead of berry between 
leaves 

Bex le en London 87-2 9. (200s) ob Wi. ca Alncaeps2atl = bs bles, 7 Bie 


FRACTIONS 


DRACHM 


Exactly like No. 188. Hair style i. 
elmo Wieecem london, 35504075). 1b-lViCwAiica, pa4u27, Le lies ale 
De 2A. 
OBOL 
Same. 


Pige tly e batisso7719. (11)¢ Bub 115i, Pl Xxx V4 — Berlin: 0-505 (7-8); 


HEMIOBOL 
Similar. 


| Pl. XXII, @. Berlin: 0:34 g. (5-25).—Copenhagen: 0:27 g. (4:15).—Boston. 


TETARTEMORION 
Similar. 


Bien live, Berlin :.0-175 9. (2:65). 


182 Gi 


THE IMPERIAL MING 
GROUP Gii 
DORIC STYLE 


527-510 B.C. 
TETRADRACHMS 


[§ 50] OBveErsE, head of Athena to right, generally of larger dimension than 

that in Group Gi; features rather heavy, eye full, iris indicated; ear-ring O. 

Hair dressed in varied fashion and indicated by (1) lines; (ii) lines with fringe 

of dots; (111) dots; (iv) lines ending in small tight curls; (v) waves along forehead 

with a strand looped over temple in front of ear. Helmet as in Group C. 
REVERSE, A@E to r. downwards. Owl etc., as in Group G1. 


NO. ANVIL PUNCH 


213| Ar45 | Eye large; chin heavy. | Medium owl. Twig fairly | P169 
Hair style 1* low 

Pl. X | a, Jameson, ‘Paris: 16:92 g(201:5)a, Catal olay bee 83 Cate 
Sotheby, April, 1907'(Delbeke), Pl) V, 135 =:T.. PI. 4,6 


214| A146 | Similar. Hair style v | Same die P169 
P].X | a. Meletopoulos, Athens= T. Pl. 2, 40 PIX 
215| A147 | Similar. Hair style 1* Owl very clumsy, with | P170 
ragged plumage 
Pl Xe ha. Berlin: 10-15-05 (240+3)s ale Pl aoe Plas 
b. Cat. Feuardent, May, 1910 (Duruflé), Pl. X, 399 
216) A147 | Same die | Similar untidy owl PI71I 
a. Munich: 16°87 g. (260-4) PISX 
217| A147 | Same die .Legend set low. Owl as | P172 
on P1169. Twig rather 
higher 
a. In the Tradez 17-1 ¢..(264) = 1 Pisa ia Ana hs 9.6 
218| A147 | Same die | Similar. Twig set low Piva 
a, Tubingen: 17:14°¢. (264-5) = To Pilea. Fr Plax 
219) A147 | Same die Legend normal. Owl P174 
thinner 
a. Feuardent, Paris:-16-62 ¢.i(256:5) = I. Pl. 4, 18 PIX 


* From same hub. 


NO. 


220 


221 


222, 


223 


22.4. 


225 


226 


227, 


228 


229 


230 


ANVIL 
AI47\ 


A148 


ep, 


A148 


“Ar48 


A148 


A148 


A148 


A149 
Rlex 


A150 
PiEX 
AI5I 
Pix 
AI52 


Pik 


Num. 1895, Pl. X, 2 = T. Pl. 5, 32 


cat 183 
PUNCH 
Same die Similar. Owl wider P175 
a. Seltman, Cambridge: 17-01 g. (262°5); 7..A.N. 1912, Pl. A’,19 | PI.X 
Similar. Head slightly | Same die P175 
larger 
a. Frankfort a/M. PIEX. 
b. Mathey, Paris: 16-96 g. (262:1) = Cat. Ratto (Genoa, 1909), 
DIE XT 2487 
c. In the Trade: 17:0 g. (262°4) 
Same die Similar. Owl’s legs P176 
shorter. Twig higher 
a. Meletopoulos, Athens = T. Pl. 2, 25 Bi Xx 
Same die | Owl, etc., as on P175 Bi77 
a. Cambridge: 17:5 g. (270°1) Pix 
b. Mavrogordato, Hove: 16-98 g. (262:1) 
Same die Similar. Owl with longer | P178 
legs. Twig rather higher 
a. Woodward, London = Cat. Feuardent, May, 1g10 (Duruflé), | PI. X 
Pl. X, 400 
Same die Similar. Legs of owl a | P179 
little shorter 
a. Meletopoulos, Athens PI. X 
Same die | Similar. Twig lower P180 
a. Cat. H. xili, 1905 (Rhousopoulos), Pl. XXIV, 1938 = T. Pl. 4, | PI. X 
1: 16-98 g. (262-1) 
Similar ‘| Similar P181 
a. Meletopoulos, Athens: T. Pl. 4, 3 Bex 
b. Meletopoulos, Athens 
c. Munich: 16°75 g. (258°5) 
Similar Similar. Twig slightly P182 
lower 
a. Meletopoulos, Athens IHD 
Head rather smaller. Hair | Similar P183 
style i 
a Wlunich 17:2 9. (265°5) =— 1. Plo 47 17 BEX 
Head larger. Hair style v | Similar; owl thinner. Twig | P184 
apparently with 3 berries, 
an effect due to faulty 
| hubbing 
a. Paris, Luynes: 17-4 g. (268°5); B.T.II.i, Pl. XXXIV, 14 = Rev. | PIX 


NO ANVIL 
231|; AI53 
Pix 
232} AI53 
ZO ZR 
bis 
233| A154 
PI. XI 
234| AI55 
235| A155 
Bie 
236) Ar55 
237| AI56 
238 | A156 
Pl. XI 
239 | AI57 
Pl. XI 
240) A158 
Prat 
241| AI59 
242 | AI59 


Gili 
PUNCH 

Similar. Hair style 11 Similar. Twig normal. In- | P185 

scription set low 
a. Meletopoulos, Athens PIES 
b. Seltman, Cambridge: 16-85 g. (260-1) 
Same die | Similar P186 
az Cats Hexty (1905), PleX1, 3820 19-06,9,.(202:3) PLEX 
Same die* | Similar P186 bis 
a. Bement, Philadelphia Px 
Similar* Similar. . Owl more P2187 

dumpy. Leaves rather 

long. Inscription normal 
a. Cook, Cambridge: 16°83 g. (259°8) Pl. XI 
Similar. Eye very large Owl with longer legs | P188 

which are rather more 

apart. Leaves longish 
a, Athens: 17-12 g. (264-2): 1. Plo2, 32 Pl. XI 
Same die | Similar P189 
a. Paris Pl. XI 
Same die Similar P190 
a. The Hague: 17°3 g. (267) PI. XI 
Similar. Eye less bulgy Similar PiIgI 
a. Cambridge, McClean: 17:18 g. (265-2) = T. Pl. 4, 2 Pred 
Same die Similar P192 
a. Sir H. Weber Coll.: 16-90 g. (260°8) = Cat. Ciani (Paris, 12 Dec. | PI. XI 

1921), PIS Lite 347 Ela 

Similar. Hair style v | Similar P193 
a. Frankfurt a/M. PiXe 
b. Berlin: 17-01 g. (262°5) 
Similar Similar. Owl wider. Twig | P194 

lowt 
@.eCat. Ciani (Paris, 12 Déca1921) shin ias Pl. XI 
Similar. Hair style ii Similart P195 
a. Beatty, New York Pl. XI 
Same die Similar owl more slender | P196 
a. Athens: 16°94 ¢. (261-5) = T. Pl. 4, 10 Pl. XI 


b. Beatty, New York 


* From same hub. + From same hub. 


NO. 


243 


244 


245 


246 


247 


248 


249 


250 


251 


252 
233 


253 
bis 


254 


ANVIL 


AI59 
Piext 


A160 
Pix! 


AI61 
PIEXT 


A162 
PirXt 


A163 


A163 
BEXt 


Al64 


Piext 
A165 


Pl. XI 
A1I65 


A165 
A166 


A166 
PIRI 


A167 


1B Ps 


Gu 185 
PUNCH 
Same die Similar Pi97 
a. Berlin: 16-93 g. (261-3) = T. Pl. 4, 23 Pl. XI 
b. Petsalis, Athens 
c. Cat. H. xxv, 1909 (Philipsen), Pl. XII, 954 = Cat. H. xxx (1911), 
Pl. XVI, 492 = T. Pl. 4, 19: 16°58 g. (256) 
Similar | Similar P198 
a. The Hague; 17-1 g.(264) = T.Pl.4, 8 [ri 
Similar. Nose rather long*| Similar. Neat owl P199 
a. Empedocles, Athens: 16-85 g. (260°1) BISEX 
Similar* Similar. Legend set lower | P200 
a. Robinson, Newport PISXI 
Similar. Hair style iv Same die P200 
a. Boston, Perkins: 16-98 g. (262); Cat. No. 284 Pl. XI 
Same die Similar. Legend normal | P2o1 
a. London: 17°85 g. (275°5); N.C. 1885, Pl. VIII, 4 Pl. XI 
Similar. Hair style ii Similar. Owl slightly P202 
broader 
a. Berlin: 17-05 g. (263-1) = T. Pl. 4, 9 Pl. XI 
Similar. Big eye; thick | Same die P202 
lips 
ade lhe Hague: 1720-9. (265°5) = TE Ply 2 30 Pirx! 
Same die Similar. Twig high and | P203 
small; legend set low : 
a, Cat. N. v, 1923 (Lucerne), Pl. LVI, 1966: 17-23 g. (266) Pl. XI 
Same die. Similar P204 
a. Beatty, New York Pl. XI 
Similar Same die P204 
a, Athens? 16-55 9. (265°4) =="1-Pl..2733 BEEXT 
Same die Similar. Legend spaced | P204 bis 
a. Sir C. Oman, Oxford: 17-29 g. (266-9) PEST 
Similar. Biggish nose. | Similar. Twig longer and | P2os 
Hair style v lower. Legend normal 
a. Mathey, Paris: 16°98 g. (262) = Cat. Sotheby, May, 1897 | Pl. XI 


(H. Smith), Pl. II, 79 = Cat. Sotheby, Feb. 1909 (Benson), PI. 
OVI Cot aa le Pl 5 3'r 


* From same hub. 


24 


186 Gui 
NO. | ANVIL 
255| A168 | Similar. Nose less large. | Same die 
Hair style 11 
a. Berlin: 16°66 g. (257°1) 
256| A168 | Same die Owl of more slender build, 
its head and eyes less dis- 
proportionate than here- 
tofore. Twig with long 
leaves. Letters of legend 
neat 
Pl. XI | a. Boston, Perkins: 17-17 g. (265); Cat. No. 283 
257| A169 | Similar. Features smaller. | Similar, but owl “ pigeon- 
Hair style i chested.” Twig higher 
a. Empedocles, Athens: 16-89 g. (260-7) = T. Pl. 5, 20 
258| A169 | Same die* Owl, etc., as on No. 256 
PIT Xi09 a sBetlin 317-011 202-5) 
259| Arzo | Similar. Hair style i1* Similar. Twig higher. 
Legend set low 
Pl. XII | a. Seltman, Cambridge: 16:07 g. (248) = F.1.A.N. 1912, Pl. A’, 24 
== el lee O 
260) Ar7i | Similar | Owl, etc., as on No. 256 
Pl. XII | a. Boston, Warren: 17-10 g. (264) = Catal. Regling, No. 809 
261| Ar71 | Same die | Similar, but legend set low 
a. In the Trade 
262| A172 | Similar. Nose large | Similar. Legend normal 
PL: XIIE || a. Cat. Noro20,(Pozzi), PIS XLUVIIIas3t— Te Piss, 92 10-S8e2. 
(260°5) 
263| Az73 | Similar. Nose smaller | Same die 
a. Beatty, New York 
264} A173 | Same die | Similar 
Pl. XII | a. Robinson, Newport 
265| Ar74 | Similar. Small features | Similar. Neat work 
Pl. XII | a. Frankfort a/M. 
266| A175 | Similar | Similar 
Pl. XII | a. London: 17-17 g. (265); B.M.C. Aftica, Pl. I, 8, p. 2,14 = T. 


ld Bests co) 


PUNCH 


P205 


Piexa 
P206 


PIX 


P207 


Pl. XI 


P208 
PIT 


P209 


Pl. XII 
P210 
Db a 


P2111 
Pl. XII 


P212 
Pl. XII 
P212 


Pl. XII 


P2132 
Pl. XII 


P214 
Pl. XII 


P21I5 
Pl. XII 


* From same hub. 


NO. ANVIL 


267 


268 


269 


270 


271 


272 


213 


274 


275 


276 


eT 


278 


A176 
Prexil 
Al77 
Pl. XII 
A178 
Piexit 
A178 


A178 


A178 


A178 


A179 
1H. €0) 
A180 


Pl. XII 
AI8I 


AI8s1 
Pl. XII 


A182 


Gil 


PUNCH 

Similar. Head and features | Similar P216 

larger 

a. Athens: 16-93 g. (261°3) = T. Pl. 5, 6 Pl. XII 

Similar. Better propor- | Similar. Legend set low | P217 

tions* 

a. Berlins, 18°47, ¢. (285°2 sic!) = Ty Plog 17 Pl. XII 

Similar* | Similar. Legend normal | P218 

a. Seltman, Cambridge: 16:88 g. (260°5) = 7..A.N. 1912, Pl. A’, | Pl. XII 
20: —y le Pio r) 

Same die | Similar P219 

a. Berlin: 16°70 g. (257-7) PIX 

Same die | Similar P220 

a. Seltman, Cambridge: 16:97 g. (262) = F.J.A.N. 1912, Pl. A’, 18 | Pl. XII 
See ean 

b. Feuardent, Paris: 17-35 g. (267-8) = T. Pl. 5, 15 

Same die | Similar. Twig higher P221 

a. Cat. H. xiii, 1905 (Rhousopoulos), Pl. XXIV, 1940 = T. Pl. 5,2: | PI. XII 
16°70 g. (257°7) 

Same die Similar. Large E inlegend | P222 

a. Munich: 15-90 g. (245°4) = T. Pl. 5, 7 Pl. XII 

Similar. Eye large; nose | Similar. Legend normal | P223 

prominent 

a. Comte de Nanteuil, Paris: 16-62 g. (256°5) Pl. XII 

Head resembling that of | Same die P223 

No. 268 

a, Petrograd: 17:30 g. (267) = T. Pl. 5, 5 PIoxil 

Similar. Head large; high | Similar.’Twigratherlower | P224 

relief; nose with high 

bridge 

a. Seltman, Cambridge: 16°85 g. (260-1) = F.J.A.N. 1912, Pl. A’, | PI. XII 
26 i De BLASS LA 

Same die | Similar. Twig widespread | P225 

a. Seltman, Cambridge: 16-75 g. (258°5) =F..A.N. 1912, Pl. A’, | Pl. XII 
eae AN oa away do) 

Similar Similar. Twig normal and | P226 

. rather low 
a. Athens, from the Chios Find PISXil 


* Probably from 


same hub. 


188 Gi 


NO. ANVIL PUNCH 
279| A182 | Same die Similar P227 
Pl. XII | a. Cambridge; McClean: 17°07 ¢. (277°3 sic!) — Ts Plas 3 Pl. XII 

b. Munich: 16-31 g. (251°7) 
280| A182 | Same die | Similar P228 
a. Copenhagen: 16-70 on( 257-7) sla) net PISXt 
281 | A182~| Same die | Similar P229 
a. Munich: 16°56 g. (255-6) Pisa 


b. Vatican: 17:20.¢. (265°5)=T: Pls, 7 


282} A183 | Similar. Lower relief. | Same die P229 


Nose straight | 
Pl. XII | a. Cat. N. 1920 (Pozzi), Pl. XLVIII, 1534 = Cat. Sambon, Rome, | Pl XII 
1907 (Strozzi), Pl. XI, 1516: 17°46 g. (269°5) 


282 | A183 | Same die (recut?) | Similar P2209 bis 
bis a. Bement, Philadelphia 
283 | Ar84 | Similar | Similar. ‘Twig widespread | P230 


Pl. XII | a. Bement, Philadelphia: 17-70 g. (2732) = Catal. Pl. XIII, 184 PIS 


oh Sa 24 Iv] 70 Tas 


FRACTIONS 


OBOL 


Similar to Nos. 259 ff. Hair style iit. 
Pl. XXII, «. Boston, Perkins —Vienna: 0:60 g., 0-50 g. (9:3, 7°7).—Gotha: 
0°48 g. (7°4). 7 
HEMIOBOL 
Similar. 


PI XX De Berlin 0-4070.40'2), 


TETARTEMORION 
Similar. 


PLT ee berlin +0: 24.530 ase. 


H 


GROU PSH 
TOHESCLV 1 GeviINia: 


Between 527 and 510 B.c. 


TETRADRACHMS 


[§ 55] OBvVERSE, head of Athena to right in high relief; eye full, iris sometimes 
indicated ; lips small and drawn up at corner, features generally well modelled; 
ear-ring ©. Hair dressed in varied fashion indicated by (i) lines; (ii) waved 
lines; (111) waved lines ending in curls; (iv) waved band of hair across forehead 
and temple. Helmet generally as in Group C, but no chevrons. 

REVERSE, (i) A@E, (ii) JOA, (iii) A@E, or (iv) ABA, variously disposed. 
Owl to r. or I: head facing and well proportioned, legs short to medium, wing in 
high relief; body plumage of dots (2 first dies), then omitted, lines on later dies, 
wing plumage of lines. Generally olive-twig with varied number of leaves 
variously disposed. Incuse square deep. 

FLAN, generally broad; edges on incuse square flat or bevelled. 


| 
NO. ANVIL 


284 | A185 
Pl. XIII 
285 | A186 
Pl. XIII 
286| A187 
Pl. XIII 


Iris shown. Hair style 1. 
5 dots on raised rim at 
base of neckpiece* 


PUNCH 


Legend i downwards r. | P231 
Owl r. dots on body; legs 

short. Small twig, 2 leaves 

and berry above high I. 
Bevelled puncht 


a, Boston, Perkins:,17°17 g. (205);'Cat. Ply IV, 285 = N:C. 1881, | PI! XIII 


RISING 2 


Similar. Iris not shown. 


Hair style 1* 


Similart Pek232 


Ga Berlin: 16°90 2, (261°8)¢ Z-f.N. xx, Pl. V, 16 (obv.) = J; Pl. 7, 1. | Ple-XTII 


b. Cat. N. 1920 (Pozzi), Pl. XLVIII, 1529 = Rev. Num. 1912, 
Pl. I, 9: 17-26 g. (266-4). From the Taranto Find 
Cee Varis 10°05 'o, (247-7) > Kev. INCOM TOT2, Pla l 10.0) Pls7, 2. 


From the Taranto Find 


Similar. Head smaller. 
No dots on neckpiece 


Legend 1 downwards, be- | P233 
low 1. Owl I. Body plain. 
No twig. Crescent moon, 
the horns curving up, in 
field above r. Bevelled 
punch 


a. Paris: 17:1 g. (264 before cleaning); Rev. Num. 1912, Pl. I, 11 | Pl. XIII 


= T. Pl. 7,9. From the Taranto Find 


* From same hub. 


t+ From same hub. 


Same types and legend, 

the latter to 1. downwards 

a. Seltman, Cambridge: 17:0 g. (262:4). From the Taranto Find 

b. Paris: 17:2 g. (265°5 before cleaning); Rev: Num. 1912, Pl. I, 12 
= T. Pl. 7, 10. From the Taranto Find 


Similar. Hair style iv 


Legend i up- 
Punch 


Similar. 
wards, below l. 
flat and bevelled 
a. Gotha: 17°08 g. (263°6) = T. Pl. 7, 13 


Similar. Smaller head 


Similar; iris shown. Hair | Same die 

a. Berlin? 17:13°: (204°4)5 Zi fiNexx, ela, 15 =) Leb le ant 

b. Jameson, Paris: 17:02 g. (2627) = T. PI. 7, 12.- Pierced 
Legend iv to |. upwards. 
Owl as last, legs longer. 
No crescent or twig. Flat 
punch 


a. London: 16-94 g. (261°5); B.M.C. Aitica, p. 4, 26, Pl. II, 17 
seer east A wabaer ced 


Similar. Hair indicated by 
five curls. Crest support 
decorated with three orna- 


Legend iii below, |., down- 
wards. Owl as last. Twig 
with 2 leaves (?) and berry 
to r. above. Punch bevel- 


led 
a. Athens: 16°88 g. (260°5) = T.. Pl. 7, 15. Pierced 


Hair style ii. 
Dots on crest support 


Legend 1 below, r., down- 
wards. Owl as last but to 
r. Twig as last to 1. above. 


Punch as last 
a. Munich: 17:25 g. (266-2) = Tl. Pl. 6, 15 


Legend i above, I., up- 
wards. Owl as last. ‘Twig 
below, r., growing up 

a. Berlin: 17-10 ¢-(264)' = I. PIG) 27, Pierced 

boBerlin’ 17776003 (274) leet 90.926 

c. Gotha: 17:29 ¢g.(266°9) = T: Pl. 6,28 


Similar. Hair style iii 


Similar. Legend to I. up- 
wards. Owl better pro- 
portioned 


190 
NO. | ANVIL 
287| A188 
PS ALiT 
288 | A189 
Pl. XIII 
289 | Argo 
style i 
Pl. XIII 
290/ AIQI 
mental bands 
Pigxiit 
291| Argr | Same die 
292| Arg2 | Similar. 
Pl. XIII 
293 | AT93 
294| ArI93 | Same die 
Pl. XIII 


a. Berlin: 17:24 g. (266-1) = Cat. Hoffmann, Paris, 1890 (Photiades 
Pacha); Plo Tlissi3.= 1 SPI2 6,26 


PUNCH 
P234 
Pl. XIII 


P235 


Pl. XIII 
P235 
Pizxiit 


P236 


Pl. XIII 


P2237, 


Pi Xie 
P238 


Pl. XIII 
P239 


Pl. XIII 


P240 


Pl. XIII 


295 


296 


297 


298 


goo 


300 


301 


AI94 


A194 


Pl. XIII 


AI9Q5 


PROUT 
A196 


A196 


A196 


Similar. Hair style iv 


IQI 


PUNCH 


Similar. Legend to r. 
downwards. ‘Twig as last 
but above I. 


Ge aticn Lulynes 17-20 ©. (200; 7) a bale eter be XX Vane nl 
Pl. 7, 4. Rev. die fractured above 

b= Jameson, = Paris: 17-4190. (205-7)5 Cat. Pi LX. rrd4 = Cat. 
Hoffmann, Paris, 1890 (Photiadés Pacha), Pl. IV, 528. Fracture 


larger 


Cee Londonst7-14°2.. (204-5); BME Cy Aticaypn3, 19, Pislint = 1; 


Pl. 7, 3. Fracture extensive 


Same die 


| Type as No. 294 


a. -Vhe Hague 16-90 9..(260:8) = T. Pl)7, 52 Pierced 
b. Cat. Egger, Vienna, 1904 (Prowe), Pl. V, 735 
c. Cat. Feuardent, Paris, May, 1910, Pl. X, 4o1 


Same die 


Legend i below, r., down- 
wards. Owl r. very well 
proportioned. Plumage on 
body. Small neat twig, 
berry and 2 leaves above 
I. Same die as No. 299 


Gaeberi ne 17 1.5°04( 204-7) —al lo 7. 6; Pierced 
b. Seltman, Cambridge: 17-10 g. (264) 


Similar. 


Eye large. Hair 
style i 


Legend 1. Similar, but 
rather coarser. Plumage 
on body 


a. Seltman, Cambridge: 16-90 g. (260°8) 


Similar. Finer work. Hair 
style i 
a. Frankfort a/M. 


Same die 


Same die as No. 297 


Legend i to I. down- 
wards. Owl as last but 
more slender and to l. 
Twig of 3 leaves above r. 


Ga vondon 17:10 3 (205°3)= Biv: Ce Aliica, peg, 22, ble lie = 1. 


Pie 652 


5 
bm Berlin) 16:82 9. (2509'6)==s1 Pl: 6, 245 Pierced 


Same die 


Legend i to r. downwards. 
Owl r. legs long. Large 
twig above |. with 4 leaves 
and 3 berries 


@. London 317-31) ¢..(267:1) = I Pl..6, 9 


P241 


Pl. XIII 


P242 
Pl. XIII 


P243 


Pl. XIII 


P244 


Pl. XIII 
P243 


PI. XIII 
P245 


Exit 


P246 


Pl, XIII 


192 


‘NO. 


302 


SHE) 


304 


395 


ANVIL 


A196 
Pl. XIII 


A197 


Pl. XIV 


A198 


A198 


Pl. XIV 


Same die* Similar; legs longish 

a. ona 17°30 2. (267); B.M.C. Ainca, p.3, 20, PMT, 2a) 
Piso 721 

b. London: 16-95 g. (261-6); B.M.C. Aitica, p.3, 21 = T. Pl. 6, 22. 
Pierced 

c. Cambridge, McClean: 17:50 g. (270-1) = T. Pl. 6, 23 

d. Cat. Sotheby, London, July, 1910 (Warren), Pl. I, 13: 17°07 g. 
(263°5) 

Similar but with addition | Similar; legs long 

of a loop of hair over 

temple, and second volute 

on helmet over ear* 

a. Locker-Lampson, Rowfant: 17:36 g. (268) = T. Pl. 6, 20 

b. ape 17:24 g. (266); B.M.C. Aitica, p. 3, 23, Pl. WH, 4 = T. 

Pee 


Small head in high relief, 
iris indicated. Hair style 
ii. The close-fitting hel- 
met with 2 volutes, the 
crest, raised above it, is 
double. Behind neck 2 
serpents’ heads and necks, 
in front 1 serpent. Neck- 
lace of pearls above trun- 
cation [see p. 72, fig. 45 
for restoration of complete 
design | 


Legend iii. Exactly like 
Nos. 297, 299 (die P243 


emanating from same hub) 


a. London: 17°35 g. (267°8); B.M.C. Aitica, p. 4, 25, Pl. Il, 6 = T. 


Pl. 7, 8 
Same die 


Legend i above 1. © in 
angle. Owl and twig as 
on No. 296 


a. London: 16-74 g. (258-4); N.C. 1881, Pl. IV, 1 = TP. Go] 


PUNCH 


P247 
Pl. XIII 


P248 


Pl. XIV 


P249 


Pl. XIV 


P250 


Pl. XIV 


* From same hub. 


FRACTIONS 


OBOL 


Pl. XXII, v. Exactly like No. 300. Hair style i. London: 0:58 g. (8-9).—London. 


Similar. 


Pl XXITé> Berlin0:357.6.(5-3). 


HEMIOBOL 


—Berlin (4): 0°57, 0°55, 0°59, 0°60 g. (8°8, 8°5, 9:1, 9°3).—Vienna: 0-60 g. 
(9°3).—Paris (2). 
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GROU RS) 
Ca. 514 (or earlier ?)-510 B.c. 
GROUP Ji 


[§ 61] ELECTRUM 


INO Fa pee UNCH ANVIL 


306) P25r | Shallow incuse square Owl to |. head facing; | Argg 
within which p wings and tail horizontal 
Pl. XIV | a. Berlin: 1-31 g. (20-2) = T. Pl. I, 4. U. Koehler Coll. found in | Pl. XIV 
the bed of the Ilissos 
6. London: 1-36 g. (21); B.M.C. Aftica, p. 1, 1, Pl. I, 1 = T. Pl. r 
2 = Hill, Hist. Gr. Coins, Pl. I, 4 
¢. Athens:1-34°9. (20-7) = T. PI. x 


307| P252 | Similar* | Similar A200 

Pl. XIV | a. Paris: 1-36 g. (21); B.T.IL.i, Pl. V, 23 = Rev. Num. 1505, Ele ke (sPEeXlV 
22. Found in Attica 

6. Berlin: 1-35 g. (20-9); Z.f.N. xx, Pl. V, 2 = T. Pl. 1, 5. Found 
in Attica 

c. Comte de Nanteuil, Paris: 1-37 g. (21-2) = T. Pl. I, 3 

d. Meletopoulos, Athens: 1-33 g.(20°5). Found in Athens. Pierced 


308 | P253 | Shallow incuse square Wheel; similar to wheels | Azor 


of Nos. 32 to 38 
Pl. XIV | a. Seltman, Cambridge: 1-35 g. (20-9) = Cat. N. 1920 (Pozz71) 7 Pie | PI XIV 
LXXI, 2377 


309| P254 | Similar | Similar A202 
Pl. XIV | a. London: 1-35 g. (20-9); B.M.C. Cent. Gr. p. 106, 5, Pl. XX, a PIAXLV 

= N.C, 1875, Pl. IX, 7 
b. London: 1-41 g. (21°7); l.c. p. 106, 4 


310| P255 | Similar Bull’s head facing; similar | A203 
7 7 to heads of Nos. 69, 73, 81. 
PI. XIV | a. Seltman, Cambridge: 0-68 g. (10:5) PIS Xly, 


a 
b. Berlin: 0-67 g. (10:3); U. Koehler Coll. Found in Attica 

Gam AMS =50:05°24(1071) BL Ele d, Flav. 33 

d. Sir H. Weber Coll. 

e. London: 0-67 g. (10:3); N.C. 1899, p. 111, Pl. VIII, 12. Found 
in Euboea 

Boston, Warren: 0°67 g. (10-3); Regling, Cat. Pl. XXXVII, 1758 
==\IN. C1897, p. 208,.5,, Pl. XII 5 


ae 


* Another exists in Turin, cf, Koehler in Mitth, d. D. arch. Inst. 1x, 1884, p. 359. 


SAC 25 


194 t} 
NO. | PUNCH ANVIL 
[$62] 
311| P256 | Shallow incuse square | Human leg with thigh and | A204 
divided foot to right 
PI. XIV | a. Boston, Warren: 0°65 g. (10-1); Regling, Cat. Pl. XX XVII, 1748 | Pl. XIV 
= N.C. 1897, p. 263, 2, Pl. XI, 21 [see p. 82, Fig. 48] 
GROUP Jii 
[§ 62] ELECTRUM AND SILVER 
312| P257 | Similar [4 Shield indicated by linear | A205 
circle, upon it triskeles of 
3 bent legs moving to left 
around central pellet ; toes 
and knees touching the 
circumference close to one 
knee ® 
PI. XIV | a. Brussels, Hirsch Coll.: 7-19 g. (111). Found in Arcadia Pl. XIV 
b. The Hague, Six Coll.: 7-2 g. (111-1); N.C. 1888, p. 97, PInV 52 
=\B.T HH. i, Pl. XX XIU, 12.) Found inzAttica 
313| P258 | Similar | Same type to right A206 
Pl. XIV | a. London: 7-16 g. (110°6); N.C. 1888, p. 98, Pl. V, 3 PLEA 
314| P2s9 | Similar | Same type; no circle A207 
Pl. XIV | a. Berlin, 7-05 g. (108-8) = Cat. Egger, Vienna, Nov. 1913, Plie Pv 
XVII, 526. Flaw prolonging bar of 


FRACTIONS 


DIOBOL 


Like No. 311 (leg). 


PLAXTYV Seu ondoncer-O 3a 


(15:9); N.C, 1890}, Pl) XIX, 21> Berlin = rose: 


(18); Imhoof Blumer, Griech. Miinz. p. 769, 805, PI. XIII, 24.—Berlin.— 
Waddington, Rev. Num. 1898, Pl. XVII, 14. 
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GROUP K 
DHESCLY [Cen Init 
510-507 B.C. 
TETRADRACHMS 
[§ 66] OBvERSE, Gorgoneion facing, tongue protruding. 
REVERSE, incuse square within which device. 
NO. | ANVIL PUNCH 
315| Az2o8 | Hair in tight curls Bull’s head facing similar | P26o0 
to heads of Nos. 69, 73, 
81, 310. Punch bevelled | 
Pl. XIV | a. London: 16-48 g. (254:3); B.M.C. Cent. Gr. p. 120, 14, Pl. XXII, | Pl. XIV 
6 = B.T.IL. i, Pl. XX XI; 13 = Hill, Handbook of Gr. Ro. Coins 
PIRI hep abe Plays | 
316| Azo8 | Same die Facing head and forepaws | P261 
of panther, or lion; small 
ears 
a. London: 16:52 g. (255); B.M.C. Cent. Gr. p. 121, 18. Flaw over | Pl. XIV 
animal’s r. ear. Pierced 
317| A208 | Same die Similar; over the paws | P262 
ee 
a. London: 17°36 g. (268-5); B.M.C. Cent. Gr. p. 121, 19, Pl. XXII, | Pl. XIV 
fo =) DoT ilew PlLexX XI, 14— 12 Plo 1, 72-. Partly-pierced 
318| A208 | Same die | Similar; over the ears @@ | P263 
a. Jameson, Paris: 17:18 g. (265-2); Cat. Pl. XCVI, 1169 c; Rev. | Pl. XIV 
Num. 1912, Pl. 1, 13. Anvil-die worn. From the Taranto Find 
b. Paris, Luynes: 16-87 g. (260-4); B.T.II. i, Pl. XXXI, 16 = T. 
PEI378 
c. Giesecke, Leipzig: 16°83 g. (259°8) = Cat. H. xxi, 1906 (Weber), 
Pl. XXI, 1640 = Cat. Egger, Vienna, Jan. 1912, Pl. IX, 281 B. 
Anvil die worn 
319| Azog | Similar; hair waved Similar; no dots; ears | P264 
downwards 
Pl. XIV | a. Jameson, Paris: 16-68 g. (257-4); Cat. Pl. LX, 1170 = Cat. | Pl. XIV 


Hoffmann, Paris, 1890 (Photiadés Pacha), Pl. II, 477 
b. Berlin: 15-49 g. (239°1); T. Pl. 1, 70. Oxidized 


DP 


196 K 
NO. | ANVIL 
320 | Az2og | Same die Similar 
a. Berlin: 17-01 g. (262°5) 
b. Boston, Perkins: 16-91 g. (261); Cat. 273 = Cat. Sotheby, 
London, June, 1896 (Bunbury), Pl. VII, 964. Pierced 
c. Cambridge, McClean: 16°57 g. (255-7) = Cat. Hess, Frankfort, 
1906, Pl. III, 608 = Cat. Sotheby, London, 1894, (Carfrae), Pl. 
VI, 20 
d. Cat. Sotheby, London, July, 1910 (Warren), Pl. I, 27: 17:23 g. 
(266) 
321 | A2og | Same die | Similar; smaller head* 
a. London: 16-82 g. (259°5); B.M.C. Cent. Gr. p. 121, 17, Pl. XXII, 
g. Big flaw over nose on anvil-die. Pierced 
322 | Azo9 | Same die | Similar* 
a. Boston, Warren: 16°87 g. (260-4); Regling, Cat. Pl. XVIII, 798. 
Big flaw over nose on anvil-die. Pierced 
323 | Azio | Similar Similar; larger head, ears 
more upright 
Pl, XIV | a. London: 17-01 g: (262-5); B.M.C. Cent. Gr. p. 120, 16, Pl. XXIT, 
See Plays 
b. Cat. N. 1920 (Pozzi), Pl. XLVII, 1488: 16:26 g. (250°9). Deep 
cut 
324| Aziz | Similar; hair standing on | Similar; small head and 
end ears 
Pl. XIV | a. Jameson, Paris: 16-95 g. (261-6); Cat. Pl. LX, 1171 
325| Az2rzr | Same die | Similar 
a. Berlin: 17-37 g. (266°5) 
b. Cat. N. 1920 (Pozzi), Pl. LXVII, 1487 = Cat. H. xiii, 1905 
(Rhousopoulos), Pl. XXIII, 1894: 16-76 g. (258-7). Flaws in 
punch-die 
c. London: 17-40 g. (268-5); B.M.C. Cent. Gr. p. 120, 15, Pl. XXII, 
7B, LAL, sil Xk ty Ss Lee PET SOG 
326| Aziz | Similar; hair indicated by | Similar; very small head 
thin lines 
Pl. XIV | a. Paris: 17-03 g. (262°8); B.T.I1. i, Pl. XXXI, 17. Flaw over 
beast’s head. From Cousinéry’s Find 
6. Churchill, Blockley: 16-38 g. (252-8) = Cat. N. iv, 1922 (Evans- 
Weber), PI. XXI, 545. Oxidized, but not, as stated in Catal., 
fourrée. Flaw over beast’s head 
327| A213 | Similar, the hair-lines end | Similar. A double-linear 
in pellets above square within the incuse 
square 
Pl. XIV | a. Athens: 16-51 g. (254-8); T. Pl. 1, 74. The chin of a Gorgoneion 


from another anvil-die appears at the top of the flan 


PUNCH 


P265 
Pl. XIV 


P266 
Pl. XIV 


P267 
Pl. XIV 


P268 


Pl. XIV 


P269 


Pl. XIV 


P270 
Pl. XIV 


P27E 


Pl. XIV 


P272 


PL.XIV 


* Perhaps from same hub. 
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GROUP L 


THES CI Vi Grit Ne Gr 


Between 506 and 490 B.C. 


TETRADRACHMS 


[§ 74] Osverss, head of Athena to right as in Group H, hair dressed in varied 
fashion indicated by (i) lines, (ii) waved lines, (iii) close curls, (iv) waved band 
of hair across forehead and temple. Helmet as in Group H, but generally with 
line of small chevrons and dots on crest-support. 

REVERSE, (i) A@E, (ii) A®E, (iti) IBA, variously disposed. Owl to r. head 
facing and well proportioned, body and wing plumage of dots and lines. Olive 
twig with varied number of leaves to 1. above (except on first die). Incuse square 
generally deep. 

FLAN, often broad, edges no longer flat or bevelled. 


NO. ANVIL PUNCH 


328| Az2zq | Iris shown. Hair style iti. | Legend i to I. upwards. | P273 
Large head | Owl in high relief. ‘Twig 
of 3 leaves to r. below 
growing upwards 

Pl. XV | a. Berlin: 17-16 g. (264:8) = T. Pl. 6, 7 Pl. XV 


329| A2z4 | Same die Legend itor. downwards. | P274 
Owl, long-legged, leans 
back as though startled. 
Twig” of 73 “leaves to-I. 
above hanging down 
a. Milan: 17°15 g. (264-7) = T. Pl. 6, 10. Flaw over owl PEXV. 
b. Cat. H. xiii, 1905 (Rhousopoulos), Pl. XXIV, 1945 = Cat. H. 
xxv, 1909 (Philipsen), Pl. XII, 957 = T. Pl.6, 9: 17-20 g. (265°5). 


Flaw over owl 


330| Azr4 | Same die | Similar. Owl broader 27s 
a. Fox, London: T. Pl. 6, 11. Flaw on Athena’s helmet Pl. XV 

331| Az2z15 | Similar; head smaller | Types as No. 329 P276 
Pl. XV | a. Berlin: 17-03 g. (262°8) = T. PI. 6, 8 PIE, 

332) A216 | Similar; head larger* | Similar Pez 
Pl. XV _ | a. Spink, London: 17:17 g. (264°9) Pl. XV 


* From same hub as next die. 


PUNCH 


198 L 
No. | ANVIL 
333| A217 | Similar, but hair style 1. | Similar; centre leaf of 
Truncation of dots* twig lon 
PIS XV) ja) “Paris; uyites's 17°10 00) (204): 2b. tek Dead) @ Laem cry 
Tots A PIEG, 13 
334| A218 | Similar;smaller head, hair | Legend similar. Owl 
style i broader, raising its left 
claw. Twig of 4 leaves 
and 3 berries 
PI.XV | a. Berlin: 17:16 g. (264°8) = T. Pl. 6, 14. Flaw at chin 
335| A218 | Same die Legend ii. Owl usual 
type. Small twig 2 leaves 
and 1 berry 
a. Hague: 16-90 g. (260°8) = T. Pl. 6, 3 
336| A219 | Small head, lower relief. | Legend ii. Owl as last. 
Hair style 1 Twig on long stalk 
PI.XV | a. Berlin: 16°52 g. (255); Regling, die Antiken Miinzen, 1922, p. 8, 
fig. = T. Pl. 6, 5. Flaw over owl 
b. Paris: 16-98 g. (262-1); B.T.II. i, Pl. XXXIV, 15 = T. P1.6, 6. 
Flaw over owl larger 
337| Az2o | Similar. Hair style (?) Legend i. Owl. similar. 
wig on shorter stalk 
PISXV | a. London:15:47"¢., (238:8) = N.C. 18808 Bilal eal. Pin er2 
Much oxidized; large cut. From the Naucratis Find 
338| Az2z | Small head, neat features, | As last 
iris indicated. Hair style 
iv 
PI. XV | a. Boston, Perkins: 16-98 g. (262); Cat. No. 287 
339| A222 | Similar. Chin very small. | Legend ti. Owl small and 
Hair style iti flat-headed. Twig of 3 
leaves 
Pl XV. | a: London: 17-36.2:5(268:4); Eb. MCwdtnciep an edn tions 
ane PING 
340| A223 | Similar. Hair stylei. Dots | Legend iii. Owl usual 


only on crest-support type. Twig with 4 leaves 
ad, oir ie WeberColle— ale Pinon 


P2765 


Pl. XV 


P279 


Pl. XV 


P280 


Pl. XV 
P281 


Pl. XV 


P282 


Pl. XV 


P283 


Pl. XV 


P284 


PLEAN 


P285 


* From same hub as last. 
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NO. ANVIL PUNCH 


341| A224 | Similar. Hair style iv. | Legend i. Owl small and | P286 
Chin well shaped thin legged. Twig with 5 
leaves 


PieoVigieds: London 10-62) ¢2(250:5)-)B.Vl.CmAlnca,, peg, Ea blel ito LIEV 
= lela OelOgerierced 


Legend ii. Owl usual | P287 
type, head flattish. Twig 
with 3 leaves 


342| A224 | Same die 


a. Seltman, Cambridge: 17°15 g. (264°7) PPX Vi 
343 | A225 | Similar; neat features; hair | Legend 11. Owl similar. | P288 
style iv* Twig with 4 leaves and 1 
berry* 
DIGX V a) cae Cat, Ne 020 (Pozzi), Pl. XLV IIT 1532 =F. RI. 6,4: 16-99 8. Pl XV 
(262-2) 
344| A226 | Similar* | Legend i. Similar* P289 
PI.XV | a. Berlin: 16°94 g. (261-5) = T. PI. 6, 17 Pl. XV 
345| Az27 | Similar. Slightly larger Similar* P290 
PIPGVie |) ae CateN: v, 1623 (Lucerne), Pl) U VIL 19712177149. (26475) Pl. XV 
346, A228 | Similar. Larger Similar. Owl broader and | P2g1 
in lower relief. Twig with 
4 leaves and 1 berry 
Plexveniae Cate Nu 1020" Fozz1), Pl, XLVI 1526 = Ps Plas, 34;17-0 ¢. | PI. XV 
(262°4) 
* From same hubs. 
FRACTIONS 
[$ 75] DRACHM 


Head like No. 333. Owl like 333 but wings open, the I. wing shown in front. 

The bird is perched on a branch which ends I. in a palmette. 

Pl. XXII, 7 (rev.). Berlin: 4:19 g. (64-7).—Athens: 4:02 g. (62:1). Found 
perhaps on Acropolis, but not a part of the Acropolis Find. Cat. H. xxv, 
1g09 (Philipsen), 959: 3°42 g. (52°8). 

Pl. XXII, 7 (obv.). Empedocles, Athens: 4-09 g. (63:1), ex-Pozzi collection. 
All same dies. 

Head like No. 333. Owl, etc., like No. 334. 

Pl. XXII, v. Paris: 3:82 g. (59), ex-Philipsen coll—Cat. Egger, May, 1912 

(Vienna), No. 935. Both same dies. 
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Head like No. 336. Rev. like No. 338. 
Pl. XXII, ¢. Berlin: 4-11, g. (63°5).—Berlin: 4-22 g. (65-2).—Athens: 4:02 g. 
(62: r), pierced.—Mavrogordato, Hove. All same dies. 
Same obv. die. Similar rev. die. 
Pl. XXII, x (rev.). Seltman, Cambridge: 4-15 g. (64-1).—Petralis, Athens: (2): 
Similar obv. die. Same rev. as last. 


Pl. XXII, ¢. Paris. 


HEMIDRACHM OR TRIOBOL 
Head like No. 333. Rev.: A@E to left upwards. Unhelmeted head of Athena 
Ergane r., hair in queue. 2 olive leaves below right. Incuse square. 
ieAb. XXII, w. Brussels: 2:09 g. (32°3):—Berlin: 2°13 g. (32°9).—-Vienna: 2:10 g. 
(32: 4) —London: 2:13 g. (32°9).—Seltman, Cambridge: 2-05 g. (31:7). 
All same dies. 
Same oby. die. Rev. legend similar. Head of curly-haired thick-lipped negro 
to right. 2 olive leaves above r. Incuse sq. 
PISXXI, woi(reu.). tBerlinsi2:09 ¢21323): 
Same oby. die. 3@A around above. Head as on first triobol, but to I. 
2 leaves below |. Incuse square. 
Pl. XXII, Bf (rev.). Berlin: 2:15 g. (33°2).—Glasgow: 2:07 g. (31-9).—Copen- 
hagen: 2:05 g. (31°7).—Mavrogordato, Hove. All same dies. 
Head like No. 344. Rev.: A@E to r. downwards. Head as on first triobol 
to r. Twig, a berry between 2 leaves above 1. Incuse square. 
Pl. XXII, yy. Munich? 2:15 g. (33:2).—Berlin:.2-17 g. (33:5) Copenhagen: 
2°13 g.(32°9).—Athens: 2:05 g. (31-7) ——Mavrogordato, Hove. All same dies. 


TRIHEMIOBOL 
Janiform Athena unhelmeted. Rev.: A@E to 1. upwards. Helmeted head of 
Athena r. Incuse square. 
Seltman, Cambridge: 1-00 g. (15:5). 
Pl. XXII, 83 (obv.). London: 1-09 g. (16-8).—Oxford.—Mavrogordato, Hove. 
—Empedocles, Athens. All same dies. 
Same obv. die. Rev. similar, but AOE to r. downwards. 
Pl. XXII, «ce (rev.). Berlin: 0-97 g. (15).—Berlin: 0-99 g. (15:3).—Giesecke, 
Leipzig: 1:05 g. (16-2). All same dies. 


OBOL 
Types corresponding to Nos. 331 to 339. 
Pl. XXII, ¢¢. Brussels: 0-74 g. (11-4).—Seltman, Cambridge: 0-83 g. (12-8). 
PE XXII, ny. London.—London (3) —Copenhagen: 0:54 g. (8-4).—Berlin (2). 
Types corresponding to Nos. 343 to 345. 
Plax XT Core erin ao: sso). 


HEMIOBOL 
Similar. 


Pl. XXII, w. Paris—Seltman, Cambridge: 0-30 g. (4:7). 


M 
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GROUP M 


THE IMPERIAL MINT 
506-490 B.C. 


TETRADRACHMS 


[$76] OBvERSE, head of Athena to right, generally of large dimensions; eye 
full, iris indicated, features generally well proportioned; ear-ring ©. Hair 
dressed in varied fashion and indicated by (i) dots; (ii) lines ending in spiral 
curls; (11) lines; (iv) waved over forehead with strand over temple; (v) lines 
ending in dots. Helmet as in Group C. 

REVERSE, A@E to r. downwards. Owl to r. head facing, well proportioned, 
legs short, tail hanging well down, wing long; body plumage of dots, wing plumage 
of lines. In field I. above an olive on stalk between two leaves. Incuse square. 


NO. | ANVIL 
347| Az29 | Nose slightly hooked. Hair | Legend set low. Plumage 
style i | of large dots. Twig fairly 
low 
Pies Vice sperm: 16°11, (248-0) Er, Plies, 18 
b. Seltman, Cambridge: 16-92 g. (261-1) 
Crm VWiniterthun 12 O-7eeu(2e727)—ae ls Pir are 
d. Empedocles, Athens 
348 | A229 | Same die | Similar. Twig higher 
a, London: 16°59 g. (256); B.M.C. Attica, p. 2, 15, Pl. I, 9 | 
349 | A230 | Similar. Jaw larger | Legend set high. Twig 
SDicac aaaae 
Pl, XVI | a. Cat. N. 1920 (Pozzi), Pl. XLVIII, 1530: 17-2 g. (265°5) 
350| A231 | Similar | Same die* 
Pl. XVI | a. Empedocles, Athens: 17:1 g. (264) 
b. Meletopoulos, Athens 
351| A232 | Head rather smaller. Hair | Similar* 
style iif 
Pl. XVI | a. Boston: 17-42 g. (268-9); Regling, Cat. Warren Coll. No. 808 
352| A233 | Similart | Same die 
PI. XVI | a. Cat. Merzbacher, 1910 (Munich), Pl. 9, 482: 17 g. (262°4) 


PUNCH 


P292 


Pl. XVI 


P293 
Pl, XVI 


P294 
BEV I 
P2094 
PIEXVI 
P295 
PI. XVI 


P2905 
Pl. XVI 


sac 


* Perhaps from same hub. + From same hub, 
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NO. ANVIL 


353 


354 


355 


356 


Soy) 


358 


309 


360 


361 


362 
363 


364 


365 


A234 


A234 


A234 


A234 
Pl. XVI 


A235 
PISXVI 
A235 


A235 


A235 


A236 


Pl. XVI 


A237 
Pl. XVI 


A238 
PISXVI 


A239 


Pl. XVI 
A240 


Similar Legend set low. Owl like 
P292. Twig fairly low 
a. The Hague: 16:9 g. (260-8) = T’. Pl. 4, 29 


Same die Similar. Owl neater. ‘Twig 
lower 


a. London: 16°39 g. (253) 
b. Munich: 17°35 g. (267°8) = T. Pl. 5, 29 


Same die | Similar 
a. London: 16-91 g. (261) 
b. Berlin: 16°75 g. (258-5) = T. Pl. 5, 37 


Same die | Similar 
a. Giesecke, Leipzig: 16°71 g. (258) = Cat. H. xiii, 1905 (Rhous- 
opoulos), Pl. XXIV, 1947 = T. Pl. 4, 31 


Small chin. Hair style 11 | Same die 
a. London: 17°52 g. (270°3); B.M.C. Aftica, p. 2, 9 


Same die | Similar. Twig lower 

a. London: 17°43 g. (269); B.M.C. Aftica, p. 2, 10 

Same die | Similar. Plumage coarser 

a. Berlin: 17-18 g. (265-2) 

Same die | Plumage finer. Twig quite 
low 


a. Greene, Providence: 16-71 g. (258) 


Head slightly smaller. Hair | Same die 
style 11 

a. The Hague: 16:5 g. (254°7) 

b.: Berlin: 17:02 g. (262-7) = T. Pl. 4, 34 


Similar | Similar 
a. Tuebingen: 17-73 g. (273°6) = T. Pl.4, 32 


Similar; but hair style iv | Similar. Twig not so low 


a. Spink, London: 16-70 g. (257-7) 


Similar. Slightly larger* | €& of legend large. Plum- 


age of large dots, wing 
long. Twig low 
a. London: 16°85 g. (26071); B-M.C: Aitica, p. 2, 12, Pl. 1,7 


Similar, but hair style ii* | Similar. Twig higher 
a. Copenhagen: 17°13 g. (264-4) =“T. Pl. 5, 27 


* From same hub. 


367 


368 


369 


37° 


371 | 


372 


373 


374 
375 
376 


MG) 


378 


ao 
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ANVIL PUNCH 
Az24o | Same die Similar P307 
PIAXVI | a. cPans=="E. Plas; Pl. XVI 
b. Petrograd: 17-02 g. ees 7) ast lin Ply 526 
A240 | Same die Legend set high. Plum: P308 
age neater. 'wig higher 
a. Meletopoulos, Athens: T. Pl. 4, 30 Pl. XVI 
A240 | Same die | Similar. Twig lower P309 
a. Munich: 16°8 g. (259°3) 
b. Berlin: 16-95 g. (261-6) Pl. XVI 
A24o | Same die Similar P310 
a. Empedocles, Athens: 17:2 g. (265°5) Pl. XVI 
A240 | Same die Similar. Twig less low P3ia 
a. Cat. N. 1920 (Pozzi), Pl. XLVIII, 1523: 17°23 g. (266) Pl. XVI 
A241 | Similar. Higher relief* Legend set low. Owl as | P312 
last. ‘Twig medium mee 
Pl. XVI | a. Berlin: 17-14 g. (264°5) Pl. XVI 
A242 | Similar* Similar P3r3 
PIXVinie as Cate: xiv (Nov. 1905), PIO xX! 381771657 2. (255-7) Pl. XVI 
A243 | Similar, but hair style iv | Similar. Twig high and | P314 
with three leaves and no 
berry 
Pl. XVII) a. Madame de Saint Marceaux, Paris: 16-72 g. (258) = Cat. Sotheby | PI. XVII 
(April, 1907), Pl. V, 136 
A244 | Similar. Hair style iit | Type as P313 P315 
Pl. XVII | a. Berlin: 17-44 g. (269-2) = T. Pl. 4, 36 Pl. XVII 
A245 | Similart | Legend and twig higher P316 
Pl. XVII | a. London: 17-16 g. (264°8) DH EESVil 
A245 | Same die _ | Similar. Twig lower Rai7 
a. Vienna: 17:05 (263°1) Pl. XVII 
A246 | Similar Legend set low, letters | P318 
uneven. Owl rather thin 
Pl. XVII | a. London: 17°65 g. (272°4) BIeXvVil 
A247 | Nose longish. Hair style v | Legend with A high. Twig P319 
low 
Pl. XVII | a. Comte Chandon de Briailles, Paris: 15-8 g. (243°8) = T. Pl. 4, 24 | Pl. XVII 
A248 | Similar | | Similar P320 
Pl. XVII | a. Berlin: 16°73 g. (258-2) Pl. XVII | 


* From same hub. + From same hub. 
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2.04 


NO. 


380 


381 


382 


383 


384 
385 
386 


387 


388 


389 


ao 
Swe 


O98 


PUNCH 


ANVIL 
A249 | Large head and eye. Hair | Legend set low. Twig 
style 1* high and very small 
Pl. XVII | a. London: 17°52 g. (270°3) 
A250 | Similar* | Legend set high. Other- 
wise similar 
P]. XVII | a. Meletopoulos, Athens 
A251 | Similar Similar. Letters very 
small 
Pl. XVII | a. Cat. H. xiii, 1905 (Rhousopoulos), Pl. XXIV, 1944 = T. PI. 5, 
40: 16°95 g. (261-6) 
b. Dr Bernhard, St Moritz: 17-1 g. (264) 
A252 | Head large. Hair style iv | A of legend high. Twig 
low 
Pl. XVII | a. Berlin: 17-16 g. (264°8) = Z.f.N. xx, Pl. V, 9 (obv.) 
A252 | Same die | Similar. Twig less low 
a. Greene, Providence: 17:2 g. (265°5) 
A253 | Similar, but hair style 11 | Similar 
Pl, XVII |) a. Athenss*16-97 ¢4(26)) =sl = Ploseo4 
A254 | Similar. Hair style 1 | Same die 
Pl. XVII | a. Newell, New York: 17-08 g. (263°6) 
A254 | Same die Similar; whole design 
larger 
a. Empedocles, Athens: 16°77 g. (258-8) = Cat. Sotheby, July, 
T020-UL ean 
b. Munich <1 5-6.9. (240-8) = a Plac. 23a orn. 
A254 | Same die | Similar 7 
a. Hindamien, Paris: 17-4 g. (268-5), Cat. H.xxxiv, 1914, Pl. XII, 338 
A254 | Same die Legend set low, otherwise 
similar 
@, Berlin 217-42 8.(268:0); ZfeNy see ELV yeas Pine 
A255 | Similar. Hair style iiit | Same die 
Pl. XVII} a. Miss Lamb, London: 16°95 g. (261°6) 
A256 | Similar. Hair style iit | A of legend high. Similar 
Pl. XVII | a. Berlin: 16-91 g. (261); Z.f.N. xx, Pl. V, 6 (obv.) 
A257 | Large head finely model- | Legend high. Similar 
led. Hair style ii 
Pl. XVII | a. Madame de Saint Marceaux, Paris: 16:59 g. (256) = Cat. Sotheby, 


April, 1907 (Delbeke), Pl. V, 134 


P321 
Pl. XVII 
P322 


Pl. XVII 
P323 


Pl. XVII 


P3224 


Pl. XVII 


P325 
LL VA 


P326 
PL XVit 


P326 
PI. XVII 


P327 
PIP xXavin 


P328_ 
Pl. XVII 


P329 


Pl. XVII 


P329 
Pl. XVII 


P2e0 
Pl. XVII 


P2322 


Pl. XVII 


* From same hub. 


+ From same hub. { From same hub. 


NO. 


B93 


394 


395 
396 


397 


398 


399 


400 


401 


402 


403 


404 


405 


ANVIL 


A258 
Pl. XVII 


A258 


A259 
PI. XVIII 


A259 


A260 


PI. XVIII 
A261 


Pl. XVIII 
A262 


PI. XVIII 
A262 


A263 


Pl. XVIII 


A264 
PI. XVIII 


A265 
Pl. XVIII 


A266 


P|. XVIII 


A267 


P]. XVIII 


Same die 


Similar 


Same die* 


Similar 


1V 


Same die 


Similart 
a. Beatty, New York 


style iv] 


Similar{ 


M 205 
PUNCH 
Similar, but hair style iii | Same die P3542 
a, Vienna: 16-87 g. (260-4) = T. Pl. 5, 22 Pl. XVII 
Similar boa2 
a. Comte de Nanteuil, Paris: 17-13 g. (2644) = Cat. H. xxv, 1909 | Pl. XVII 
(Philipsen), Pl. XII, 956 = T. Pl. 5, 21. Flaw on cheek 
Similar P334 
a. Empedocles, Athens: 16°35 g. (252°3) PI. XVIII 
Similar P335 
Gaal ches lade 310° 7994 (202) = able S30 PI]. XVIII 
Similar. Hair style v* Similar. Twig small and | P336 
high 
a. Seltman, Cambridge: 16-43 g. (253°6) PI. XVIII 
Legend low. Twig with | P337 
three leaves and no berry 
a. London: 17°13 g. (264:3) Pl. XVIII 
Smaller head. Hair style | Legend spaced wide. ‘Twig | P338 
normal and high 
@. Berlin; 16-77 2: (258-8) = [. Pl. 5; 33 Pl. XVIII 
Legend set low. Other- | P339 
wise normal 
a@Cats Nav, 1923 (Lucerne), Pla LVI, 59702167552. (255°) Pl. XVIII 
Similar. Hair style ii Similar. Owl very well | P340 
modelled. ‘Twig spreading 
a. London: 17°43 g. (269). Plugged Pl. XVIII 
Similar. Hair style vt Legend spaced similar P341 
Gp londona6-8569,(200)=B VLC Attica, p- 2.10, Plat, 10 Pl. XVIII 
Similar. High relief P342 
Pl. XVIII 
Slightlysmallerhead. Hair | Legend set low. Owl | P343 
similar. ‘Twig low 
a. Boston: 16-91 g. (261); Cat. Perkins, 286 Pl. XVIII 
b. Comte Chandon de Briailles, Paris 
Similar, but twig small | P344 
and high 
PI. XVIII 


a. Mavyrogordato, Hove: 17:08 g. (263-6) 
b. Cat. N. v (Lucerne), 1923, Pl. LVI, 1967: 17-0 g. (262-4). Tooled 


* From same hub. 


+ From same hub. 


{ From same hub. 


206 M 
No. | ANVIL PUNCH 
406| A268 | Smallish head, finely mod- | Legend set low. Owl | P345 
elled. Hair style 11 plump and upright. Twig 
as last 
Pl.XVIII| a. Newell, New York: 17:06 g. (263-3) Pl. XVIII 
407| A269 | Similar | Same die P345 
Pl. XVIII} a. London: 16°85 g. (260) Pl. XVIII 
408| A270 | Rather larger. Fine model- | Similar. Twig larger P346 
ling. Hair style iv* 
Pl. XVIII| a. Empedocles, Athens. Pl. XVIII 
409 A271 | Similar* | Similar P347 
PI.XVIII| a. Paris: 16-99 g. (262°2); B.T.II. i, Pl. XXXV, 2 = de Plas 539 PI. XVIII 


* From same hub. 


FRACTIONS 


DRACHM 


Head with hair style iii. Owl, etc., corresponding to general type of the group. 
Pl. XXII, «x. Berlin: 3-94 g. (60°8).— Petrograd: 3-88 g. (60)—Copenhagen: 


3°92 g. (60°5)—Mavrogordato: 4-11 g. (63°5), ex-Pozzi. All same dies. 
Variety. 
Pl. XXII, AA. Berlin: 3-82 g. (59). 


N 207 


GROUP N 


THE IMPERIAL MINT ; 
490-480 B.C. The Maratha “are. 


TETRADRACHMS 


[$79] OBveERSE, head of Athena to right, eye full, iris indicated, features 
always well proportioned; ear-ring ©. Hair dressed in varied fashion and 
indicated by (i) lines of dots; (ii) lines; (iii) waves over forehead with strand 
looped over temple. Helmet as in all the foregoing groups, but with the addition 
of first four, then three upright olive leaves above the forehead. The crest at first 
with chevrons and dots, as formerly; then with row of dots and horsehair of 
plume indicated. 

REVERSE, A@E to r. downwards. Owl r. head facing, well proportioned; 
at first plump and upright, then more triangular with long wing. 'To left close to 
owl’s neck a tiny waning moon. In field 1. above an olive on stalk between two 
leaves. Incuse square. 


NO. | ANVIL PUNCH 
410| A272 | Hair style 1. 4 leaves on | Legend fairly low. Olive | P348 
helmet. Crest with chev- | on short stalk, leaves on 
rons and dots long stalks and hanging 
vertically, low 
PIXVIII |" a. Berlin: 17-08 g. (263-6) =-T. Pl. 8, 5 PI. XVIII 
411| A273 | Similar* Similar. Leaves as last, | P349 
but stalks shorter 
PI. XVIII| a. London: 17:14 g. (264°5) = T. Pl. 8, 1 PI. XVIII 
412| A274 | Similar* | Same die P349 
PI.XVIII| a. Seltman, Cambridge: 16-83 g. (259°8) PI. XVIII 
413| A275 | Similart Similar. Owl broad. P350 
Leaves as on P348f 
P].XVIII} @. Berlin: 16-9 g. (260°8) = T. Pl. 8, 4 Pl. XVIII 
414| A276 | Similart | Similar. Twig as on P349t | P351 
PRA VII] | as Paris 16-05 =; (261-6) =F: Pl. 8, 2 PI. XVIII 
415| A277 | Similar. Features smaller | Same die eet 
aeaAthenect 7-1 9. (20A)> 7.1.AN.1900, Pl XII go = TS PI 853" Pls XIX 
416| A277 | Same die | | Similar Pac2 
PIUXIX | a. Berlin: ¥7-04 g. (263) = T.. Pl. 8, 6 Pl. XIX 


* From same hub. + From same hub. 


208 N 
NO. | ANVIL PUNCH 
417| A278 | Head smaller Similar P353 
Pl. XIX | a. Cat. Ciani, Oct. 1920 (Paris), Pl. 2, 55 Pia 
418| A279 | Head larger. Hair style 1i. | Similar. Twig higher; 1 | P354 
3 leaves on helmet. Crest | leaf hangs down 
with row of dots and horse- 
hair plume. A scroll end- 
ing in palmette over back 
of helmet 
PI XIX |) a.) Rariss 1717 01( 204°) al PIP 80 Pl. XIX 
419} A280 | Similar. Hair style ii. | Similar P355 
Head small 
Pl. XIX | a. Berlin: 16-98 g. (262-1) = T. Pl. 8, 23 Pl. XTX 
420| A281 | Similar Similar. Leaves of twig | P356 
wider 
Pl. XIX | a. Athens: 17-04 g. (263); F.I.A.N. 1908, Pl. XIV, 5 = T. Pl. 8, 20 | Pl. XIX 
421| A282 | Head larger Similar* P357 
PISXEX}) a: eBologna a1 SRlo,.2 Pl. XIX 
422| A283 | Similar Similar* P358 
Pl. XIX | a. Empedocles, Athens Pl. XIX 
b. Cat. Egger, May, 1914 (Vienna), Pl. IX, 484: 17-21 g. (265°6) 
423| A284 | Similar. Higher relief Twig high on short stalk. | P359 
Owl less broad 
Pl. XIX | a. Paris: 17-18 g. (265-2); B.T.IL. i, Pl. XXXV, 13 ='T: PI. 8,19 | Pl. XIX 
424| A285 | Similar | Same die P359 
Pl. XIX | a. Sir H. Weber Coll.: 16-93 g. (261:3) = T. PI. 8, 18 Pl. XIX 
425| A286 | Similar. Smaller head | Similar P360 
Pl. XIX | a. Boston: 17-13 g. (264-4); Regling, Cat. Warren Coll. Pl. XIX, 812 | Pl. XIX 
426) A286 | Same die Similar. Leaves slightly | P361 
longert 
a, Athens: 17-05 g. (263°1); f.L.A.N. 1908, Pl. XIV, 6 = T. Pl. 8,21 | Pl. XIX 
427| A287 | Similar Similart P362 
Pl. XIX | a. Athens: 17-36 g. (268); ¥.1.A.N. 1908, Pl. XIV, 7 = T. PI. 8, 22 | Pl. XIX 
428) A288 | Similar. A parting be- | Similar. Downward leaf | P363 
tween the strands of hair | long 
Pl. XIX | a. Mavrogordato, Hove = 17:06 g. (263-3) = Cat. N. 1920 (Pozzi), | Pl. XIX 
Pl XLVI 2530 =) Ie Pigyst 


* Perhaps from same hub. + From same hub. 
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NO. | ANVIL PUNCH 
429| A289 | Large head. Hair style iii | Similar P364 
Pl. XIX | a. Empedocles, Athens PixIxX 
430| A289 | Same die Similar P365 
a. Meletopoulos, Athens = T. Pl. 9, 11 Pl. XIX 
431| Az2go | Similar . Similar. Owl broader P366 
_ | Pl. XTX | a. Cat. N. 1920 (Pozzi), Pl. XLVIII, 1543: 17-1 g. (264) Pl. XIX 
432| Az2go | Same die* Similar. Twig as on P354 | P367 
a. Mavrogordato, Hove: 16:8 g. (259°3) Pl. XIX 
433 | Azoxr | Similar* Design rather larger. Twig | P368 
high, leaves spreading 
Pies Xs 0¢. Insthe; Trade: 17-4692 (268) =. 1 Pl? 0, 3 PISXTxX 
434.| Az2g2 | Similar, largert Similar. Twig large, the | P369 
leaves filling the corner of 
the field 
Pl. XIX | a. Formerly Rhousopoulos: 17-11 g. (264:1) = T. Pl. 9, 5 Pl. XIX 
435 | A293 | Similart Similar R376 
Pex Munich 17-15) 9. (264-7) = Ty Piy0;°6 Pl. XIX 
436| Az2oq | Similar Similar. Owl more slender | P371 
a. Mavrogordato, Hove: 16°6 g, (256:2) Pl. XX 
437| A294 | Same die | Similar Pa7e 
Pl. XX | a. Seltman, Cambridge: 16-93 g. (261-3) Jel O18 
438 |, A294 | Same die | Similar ie e373 
a. Cat. N. 1920 (Pozzi), Pl. XLVIII, 1540 = T. Pl. 9, 8: 17-07 g. | PI. XX 
(2635) 
439 | Az2g5 | Similar* | Similar. Broad leaves P374 
Pl. XX | a. Gotha: 17-1 g. (264) Pl. XX 
440| A296 | Similar* | Similar. Big owl P375 
Pl. XX | a. Mavrogordato, Hove: 16:7 g. (257-7) Pl. XX 
441 | A296 | Same die* | Similar. Owl more slender | P376 
Qe Athens S107) 9: (257-7) == baPls0, 9 Pl. XX 
6. Formerly Rhousopoulos: 17-12 g. (264:2) = T. Pl. 9, 10 
442| A297 | Similar* | Owl long and slender P3277 
Pl. XX | a. Cook, Cambridge: 16-77 (258-8) PIE 
443) A298 | Similart | Similar P378 
PIX XS hed berlin: £7:25.9. (204-7) = le Plo,12 PIP 
444| Azgg | Similar | Similar P379 
Pl. XX | a. Meletopoulos, Athens 
b. Mavrogordato, Hove: 17:03 g. (262°8) = Cat. Egger, 1912 | Pl. XX 
(Vienna), Pl. XVIII, 939 


* From same hub, t+ From same hub. 
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FRACTIONS 


DRACHMS 


Corresponding to Nos. 410 to 417, but 3 leaves on helmet. 
Pl. XXII, pu. Corpus Christi Coll., Cambridge: 4-22 g. (65). 
Pl. XXII, vv. Meletopoulos, Athens: 4:28 g. (66).—Athens: 4:13 g. (63°8). | 
Corresponding to No. 418. 
Pl. XXII, ¢é. Meletopoulos, Athens: 4-28 g. (66). 
PI. XXII, oo (rev.). Mavrogordato, Hove: 4:22 g. (65-2). 
Pl. XXII, 77 (rev.). Mavrogordato, Hove: 4°26 g. (65-8). 
Corresponding to Nos. 419 to 424. 
Pl. XXII, pp. Vienna: 4:27 g. (65-9).—Seltman, Cambridge: 4-19 g. (64°79) == 
Mavrogordato, Hove: 4:06 g. (62:7). 
Pl. XXII, co. Meletopoulos, Athens: 4°31 g. (66:5). 
Corresponding to Nos. 425 to 428. 
Pl, XXII, +7.) Paris: 4:36 g. (67-3). 
PIO XXIT wy (rev). Paris: 
Pl. XXII, 4¢ (rev.). Churchill, Blockley. 
Corresponding to Nos. 429 to 444. 
Pl. XXII, yx. Mavrogordato, Hove: 4:26 g. (65:8). 
Pl. XXII, #. Cambridge, McClean: 4:28 g. (66). 
Pl. XXII, ww. Meletopoulos, Athens: 3-96 g. (61:1). 
OBOLS* 
Corresponding to Nos. 410-417. 2 leaves on helmet ky: one leaf behind owl. 
Pl. XXII, cae. Seltman, Cambridge: 0°72 g. (11°1). 
Corresponding to No. 418. 2 leaves 2): one leaf. 
Pl. XXII, B88. Brussels: 0-71 g. (10°9)——Berlin: 0-68 g. (10°5). 
Corresponding to Nos. 429 to 444. 3 leaves 8): one leaf. 
Pl. XXII, yyy. Brussels: 0-69 g. (10°7).—Seltman, Cambridge: 0-71 g. (10°9). 


* Only a few typical specimens are quoted. 
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GROUP O 
THE ANNUAL DOLE OF 486-484 B.c. 
DECADRACHMS AND DIDRACHMS 


DECADRACHMS 


[§ 81] OxBveERSE, head of Athena to right as in Group N. Hair waved over 
forehead with strand over ear. Helmet with three upright olive-leaves, elaborate 
floral scroll over the back of the bowl. Horsehair crest. Pendant ear-ring with 
two pearls and pear-shaped drop. Dotted truncation. 
> Owl facing, legs apart, tail hanging between them; wings 


REVERSE, 


a9 


spread; body plumage of dots, wing and tail plumage of dots and lines. No 


13; 40°40 g. (623°6). Corroded. Flaw over eyebrow 

b. Cat. Hoffmann, Paris, 1890 (Photiadeés Pacha), Pl. IV, 532 = Cat. 
Sotheby, Apr. 1907 ’(Delbeke), Pl. V, 139: 40°60 g. (626°6). 
Over-cleaned. Found at Laureion 


waning moon. In field |. above an olive on stalk between two leaves. Incuse 
square. 
| 
NO. ANVIL PUNCH 
445| Azoo | Eye large. Ear-ring small. | Wings drooping P380 
Leaves thickish | 
Pl. XX | a. Brussels: 41°66 g. (643) = T. Pl. 8, 8 Pl. XX 
446| Agzor | Eye narrower. Leaves | Wings more level P381 
thinner 
Pl. XX | a. Berlin: 42°65 g. (658); Regling, die Antiken Miinzen, 1922, p.9, | Pl. XX 
fig. = T. Pl. 8, 15. Small flaw over eye 
447| A302 | Similar. Leaves wide | Similar P382 
Pl. XX | a. Seltman, Cambridge: 42-48 g. (655-6). Small flaws over eye. | Pl. XX 
Found at Spata, Attica, in 1922 
448 | A303 | Head slightly larger Wings rounded at shoul- | P383 
ders 
Pl. XXI | a. Jameson, Paris: 42°59 g. (657-2). Found between Athens and | Pl. XXI 
Daphne 
449| A304 | Similar | Similar P384 
PiexXXI ea. Londons42-70-¢- (650) > B.M.CeAiica. p..6, 40, PL III) p= | Pl: XXI 
B.M. Guide to Coins of Ancients, Pl. 13, 19 = HN? Paoyt, He: | 
208 = T. Pl. 8, 16. Large cut across forehead 
450| A305 | Leaves wider Wings held higher. The | P385 
whole bird square 
Pl. XXI | a. Cat. H. xiii, 1905 (Rhousopoulos), Pl. XXIV, 1965 = T. Pl. 8, | Pl. XXI 


27—2 


a. Pierpont Morgan, New York: 39:0 g. (602) = Cat. H. xxi, 1906 
(Consul Weber), Pl. XXII, 1645 = T. Pl. 8, 17. Corroded and 


Lower relief. Leaves wide | Wings rounded and very 


a. Paris, Luynes: 43°03 g. (664); B.T.Il. i, Pl. XXXV, 11 = T. 


212 O 
NO. | ANVIL 
451 | A306 | Similar Similar 
Pl. XXI 
fractured 
452| A307 
and close together wide 
Pl. XXI 
Pl. 8, 14. Flaws on crest and under chin 


DIDRACHMS 


PUNCH 


P386 
Pl. XXI 


P387 


Pl. XXI 


OsveERSE, head of Athena to right as on decadrachms. Scroll more simple. 
Ear-ring ©. 

REVERSE, A@E to r. downwards. Owl r. head facing, well proportioned, 
wing long. No waning moon. In field above 1. an olive on stalk between two 
leaves, the left leaf at first within, then without the small incuse square. 


Eye large. Leaves thickish | Owl dumpy. Twig entirely 


within the square 


Same die Similar, but left leaf is 
outside the square 


a. Cat. H. xxi, 1906 (Cons. Weber), Pl. XXII, 1649 = T. Pl. 9, 18: 
Similar. Leaves smaller | Similar. Legend set low 
Similar | Similar. Owl’s head large 


Same die | Similar. Head normal 
a. London: 8:22 g. (126-9); B.M.C. Aitica, p. 8, 73 = T. Pl. 8, 28. 


a. Cambridge, McClean: 8-38 g. (1293) = Cat. H. xili, 1905 


NO. | ANVIL 
453 | A308 
Pl. XX | a. Berlin: 8-58 g. (132°4) = T. PI. 8, ro 
454 | A308 
a. Berlin: 8-49 g. (131) 
455) A309 | Similar | Same die 
Pl. XX 
8-51 g. (131-4) 
456| A310 
PLXX ia. Patis: $:52' e443 1-5) tl kl O27, 
457| A3ZIl 
a. Paris. Pierced 
458| A3ZII 
Pierced 
459| A311 | Same die | Similar 
(Rhousopoulos), Pl. XXV, 1980 = T. Pl. 8, 29 


PUNCH 


P388 
Pl. XX 
P389 
Pl. XX 


P389 
Pl. XX 


P390 
PIX 


P391 
PIs 


P392 
Pl. XX 


P393 
Pl. XX 


NO. 


460 


461 


462 


463 


464 


465 


466 


467 


468 


469 


470 


ANVIL 


A3II 
Pl. XX 


A312 


Pl. XXI 


A313 
Pl, XXI 


A314 


Pl. XXI 


A314 


A315 
PICT 


A315 


A316 
Pl. XXI 


A316 


A317 


Pl. XXI 


A318 


Same die Owl smaller 
a. Boston: 8-29 g. (128); Perkins, No. 302 = Cat. Sotheby, March, 
1896 (Montagu), Pl. VI, 387 


Head larger. Eye nar- | Similar. Design very neat 
rower. Of the best archaic 

style 

a. London: 8-35 g. (129); B.M.C. Aitica, p. 8, 72, Pl. IV, 4 = B.M. 


Guide to Coins of Ancients, Pl, 13; 21 =-H.N.? p. 371, fig. 210 = 


Tebinbacs 


Similar | Same die 
a. Mavrogordato, Hove: 8-53 g. (131°7) 


Similar. Slightly larger Similar. Head larger. 
Leaves wider 
Geel alnesOte batisewo.5 seo ( 032 )e) Catala abla 1X1) 91183. Cat, 
Sotheby, April, 1907 (Delbeke), Pl. V, 144 = T. Pl. 8, 24 
O- Brussels =8°sq 92 (132-0) = 1. Pl. 8)26 
Cue ViUnichas:52100 (231-5 )re Le bleG,)27 
d. Berlin: 8-43 g. (130°1) 


Same die* | Similar 
a. Berlin: 8-34 g. (128-7) 
6. Winterthur: 8-40 g. (129-7) = T. Pl. 8, 30 


Similar*® | Similar. Owl more slender 

a. Berlin: 8-38 g. (129°4) 

Same die Similar. Small owl. Short 
leaves 


a. Athens, Found in the excavations on Scyros 


Similar | Same die 
a. Meletopoulos, Athens: T. Pl. 9, 15 


Same die | Similar. Leaves longer 
a. Empedocles, Athens: 8-37 g. (129:2) = Cat. N. 1920 (Pozzi), 
Pl. IL, 1550 = Cat. Sotheby, May, 1905 (Warren), Pl. I, 18 


Head larger. Leaves wide | Legend set low. Owl long 
and set close together and triangular. Leaves 
lon 
a. Sir H. Weber Coll.: 8-50 g. (131-2) = Cat. Hoffmann, Paris, 1890 
(Photiades Pacha), Pl. IV, 563 


Similar : | Similar 
GaeAtDENS! 7520 ( 1352 )ean le Pleo 3 


* From same hub. 
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PUNCH 


P394 
Pix 


P395 


Pl. XXI 


P395 


Pl. XXI 
P396 


Pl. XXI 


P397 
JPL, NOS! 


P398 
Pl. XXI 
P399 
Pl. XXI 


P399 
Pl. XXI 


P400 
Pl. XXI 


P4o1 


Pl. XXI 


e402 
Pl. XXI 
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NO. 


471 


472 


473 


474 


ANVIL 


A318 
Pl. XXI 


A319 
Pl, XXI 
A320 


Pl. XXI 


A320 


Same die Similar 

a. Boston, Perkins, No. 303 

b. Churchill, Blockley: 8-56 g. (132°1); F.I.A.N. 1912, Pl. A’ °32 
Abe Rony 


Eye more narrow. Leaves | Same die 


wider apart* 
a. Glasgow: 8-37 g. (129°3); Macdonald, Cat. Hunter Coll. ii, p. 52, 
10, Pl. XXXII, 21 =-T. Pl..9,20 


Simuilar* | Owl rather larger 


‘a, Newell, New York: 8-5 g. (131°2) = T. Pl. 9, 19 


b. Copenhagen: 8-5 g. (1312) = T. Pl. 9, 16 
c. Cat. H. xiii, 1905 (Rhousopoulos), Pl. XXV, 1979: 8°5 g- (131-2) 
= GRY Bech 


Same die | Owl smaller 
a. Soutzos, Athens: 7:90 g. (122) = T. Pl. 8, 31 


PUNCH 
P403 
Pl. XXI 
P403 
Pl. XXI 
P404 
Pl. XXI 


P405 
Pl. XXI 


* From same hub. 
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GROUP P 


MINT OF ATHENIAN CLERUCHS IN EUBOEA 


Between 506 and 490 B.c. 


TETRADRACHMS 


Rough copies of coins in Group L 


[$77] OBversgE, head of Athena right as in Group L, hair dressed in varied 
fashion indicated by (i) lines, (ii) lines with fringe of dots, (111) waved band 
across forehead and temple. Helmet generally as in Group L. 

REVERSE, A@K to r. downwards. Owl to r. head facing, very clumsy, body 
plumage of dots, wing plumage of lines. Olive twig with varied number of 
leaves to 1. above. Incuse square. 


Upright owl. Very small 
twig, berry and 2 leaves 


a. Cat. N. 1920 (Pozzi), Pl. XLVIII, 1533 = T. Pl. 4, 22: 17:25 g. 


Similar. Bird broad. Tiny 
twig placed very high 


a. Newell, New York: 17-11 g. (264:1) = Cat. H. xxix, 1910, Pl. 


Hair style ii. | Similar. Twig larger 


Similar; smaller. Row of | Owl small, large-headed. 
Twig quite small 
2, 43 


Legend high. Owl as last 
but rather larger. Twig 
with 2 leaves to r. and 
berry and leaf to 1. 


NO. | ANVIL 
475| A321 | Large eye, long upper lip. 
Hair style i. Chevrons and 
dots on crest-support 
PI. XXIII 
(266-2) 
476| A322 | Lips drawn up, small chin. 
Hair style i. Plain ridge 
on crest-support 
PI. XXIII 
VIII, 447 
477| A323 | Similar. 
Chevrons and dots on 
crest-support 
PI.XXIIT| a. Berlin: 15-76 g. (243:2) = T. Pl. 5, 41. Faulty flan 
478 A324 
large dots on crest-support 
PI.XXITIT) a. Berlin: 17-36 g. (268) = T. Pl. 
479| A325 | Similar. Hair style iii. 
Plain ridge on crest-sup- 
port 
PI. XXIII 


a. Empedocles, Athens: 17-3 g. (267) = T. Pl. 2, 42 


‘PUNCH 
P406 


PI. XXIII 


P407 


PI. XXIII 


P408 


PI. XXIII 
P409 
P|. XXIII 


P4Io 


Pl. XXIII 


216 je 


No. | ANVIL PUNCH | 
binant Ve lb Se ee nee 
480| A325 | Same die Similar, but legend low | P411 
and twig with 4 leaves and 
| berry 
a. Spink, London: 16-02 g. (247°3). Large cut in rev. PI. XXIII 
481 | A326 | Similar, but line of dots | Owl similar. Legend and | P412 
on crest-support twig normal 
PI.XXIII| a. Cat. N. 1920 (Pozzi), Pl. XLVIII, 1519 = T Pl. 2, 41:17:19 g. |P1-XXI 
(265°3) 
FRACTIONS 


Rough copies of fractions of Group L 


HEMIDRACHM OR TRIOBOL 
Head like No. 479. Rev.: No legend. Unhelmeted head of Athena Ergane r., 


hair in queue, placed diagonally in incuse square. 
Pl. XXIII, a. Athens: 2°24 g. (34°5).—Athens. 

Head like No. 478. Rev.: AGg to 1. upwards. Head, as last, in incuse 
square. 


Pl. XXIII, 8. Formerly Philipsen Coll.: 1°78 g. (27°5); AB 7 oe 


HEMIOBOL 


Types as No. 478. One leaf behind owl. 
Pl) XXI1L Berlin ::0°2572. (3:0): 


ANCIENT FORGERIES OF ATHENIAN COINS 
(i) PLATED COINS 


Pl. XXIII, 1 Berlin: 6°57 g. (101-4). 
Copenhagen: 7°59 g. (117°1). 
Berlin: 7:25 g. (112). 
Seltman, Cambridge: 1°47 g. (22°7). 
Paris: 16°82 g. (259°5); B.T II. i, Pl. XXXIV, 4. 
Oxford, Ashmolean. 
Feuardent, Paris: 14:45 g. (223); T. Pl. 5, 36. Same oby. die 
as last. 
Cat. H. xxi, 1906 (Weber), Pl. XXI, 1641 = T. Pl. 5, 42: 15°6 g, 
(240-7). 
g Berlin: 3-94 g. (60°8). 
Empedocles, Athens: 3-97 g. (61-3). Same rev. die as last. 


co NON WY N 


——— 
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(ii) NON-ATHENIAN and BARBAROUS 
PI. XXIII, 10 Cambridge, McClean: 16-9 g. (260-8) = T. Pl. 2, 29. 


11 Empedocles, Athens. 

12 Mavrogordato, Hove: 16-25 g. (250-7) = T. Pl. 2, 38. 

13, London. 

14 Berlin: 12-25 g. (189-1). From the Aegean Find of 1900. 
15 Copenhagen: 15°54 g. (239°8) = T. Pl. 2, 60. 
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GROUP Q 
MINT OF THE THRACIAN CHERSONESE 


GROUP Qi 


559 to ca. 523 B.C. 


TETRADRACHM 


[§ 110] REVERSE, deep incuse square divided by intersecting lines. 
OBVERSE, a Shield bearing a device. 


NO. | PUNCH ANVIL 


482| P413 | [Xj 11 mm. sq. Shield, indicated by linear | A327 
circle; upon it quadriga 

facing, the inner horses 

turn their heads inwards, 

the trace horses their heads 

out. Charioteer looks 1. 

and holds a straight whip. 

| Exergual line 
P1.XXIV| a. London: 16-72 g. (258°8); N.C. 1892, Pl. XV, 8 Pl. XXIV 


FRACTIONS 


THIRD 


Similar punch-die. Anvil die; shield raised; horseman leading a free horse, 
the group facing, horses’ heads turned inwards. 
Pl. XXIV, «. London: 5-56 g. (85-8); N.C. 1890, Pl. XIX, 20. Empedocles, 
Athens: 5:59 g. (86:3); N.C. 1892, Pl. XV, 9. Both same dies. 


SIXTH 


As last but without the free horse. 

Pl. XXIV, £.’ London: 2:8". (43:2); N-C.1892, PI. XV, 107° Pierced Eis 
pedocles, Athens: 2°82 g. (43°5) = Cat. N. 1920 (Pozzi), 743. Both same 
dies. 

SIXTH 


Similar punch. Anvil-die: shield raised, the horseman now to r. 


Pl. XXIV, y. London.—Berlin: 2°17 g. (33°5). Both same dies. 
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GROUP Qii 
Ca. 523 to 515 B.C. 


TETRADRACHM 


[§ 113] OBvERSE, male head left, apparently diademed. Curls over forehead, 
hair caught up at back of neck. 

REVERSE, quadriga facing; inner horses looking inwards, trace horses out- 
wards. Charioteer looks 1. (?). Incuse square. 

FLAN, broad with flat edges. 


NO. ANVIL | PUNCH 


483 | A328 | As described As described P4AI4 
PI.XXIV| a. Empedocles, Athens: 15°69 g. (242°1); N.C. 1892, Pl. XV, 11. | Pl. XXIV 
Worn 
FRACTIONS 
SIXTH 
Horseman facing, his own and horse’s head turned r. R:: shallow incuse 
square. 
Pl. XXIV, 8. London: 2:8 g. (43:2). Paris: 2°45 g. (37:8). Both same dies. 
GROUP Qiii 


Garsis to.5001B.C; 


DIDRACHMS 


[§ 114] Onverss, horseman to right carrying two spears. Horse with hogged 
mane and long tail. 

REVERSE, three incuse depressions, two diamond-shaped and one tri- 
angular. 


NO. | ANVIL PUNCH 
484 A329 | Spears held nearly upright | ‘Triangular depression half | P415 
size of either diamond de- 
pression 
PI.XXIV| a. Berlin: 11°65 g. (179°8) Pl. XXIV 
485 | A330 | Similar. Spears slope for- | Same die Pats 
ward 
PI.XXIV| a. Boston: 11-48 g. (177°1); Regling, Cat. Warren Coll. Pl. XXXII, | Pl. XXIV 
1392 
486 A330 | Same die Similar. Triangular de- | P416 
ression smaller 
a. Jameson, Paris: 11-81 g. (182-2); Catal. Pl. LXXXII, 1649 PI. XXIV 
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FRACTIONS 


HEMIDRACHMS 


Same types as 484 to 486 by rev., generally quadripartite. 
Pl. XXIV, «. Boston, Warren: 2°75 g. (42°5).—Berlin: 2:70 g. (41-7). 
Pl. XXIV, ¢. Berlin: 2°55 g. (39°4).—-Berlin: 2°57 g. (39°7).—London. 


GROUP Qiv 
499 to 493 B.C. 


TETRADRACHMS 


[§ 125] OBvVERSE, the lion of Miletus r. head reverted, jaws open, left forepaw 
raised, tail in 2 shape, on a dotted exergual line. 

REVERSE, head of Athena copied from Athenian coins of Group L, hair 
indicated by (i) lines, (ii) waved band of hair across forehead. Ear-ring ©. 
Plain Athenian helmet with neckpiece and horsehair crest. Incuse square. 


NO. ANVIL PUNCH 


487 | A331 | Lion’s head large XEP in field to r. up- | P417 

wards. Head to r.; chev- 

rons on crest-support 

PI-XXIV | a. Paris: 16-30 9. (261°6))B. 0 11.4, POL V1 14 = N.C. 18055 Pig) Pin 
VII, 1 = ¥.1.A.N. 1915, Pl. IV, 17 


488 | A332 | Lion’s head well propor- | No legend. Head to 1.; | P418 

tioned plain crest-support 

PI.XXIV) a. Berlin: 16-76 g. (258-7) 

b. Cat. N. 1920 (Pozzi), Pl, XXX VII, 1101 = N.C..1895; Pl. VII, | Pl eave 
2 = Cat. Hess, 1906 (Frankfurt), Pl. I, 113: 17-07 g. (263°5) 


489 | A332 | Same die | Similar P49 
a. London: 16°83 g. (259°7); N.C. 1892, Pl. XV, 5 Pl. XXIV 
b. Seltman, Cambridge: 16-59 g. (256) = Cat. N. 1920 (Pozzi), PI. 
XXXVI, 1100 
FRACTIONS 
SIX THS 


Forepart of lion r., resembling lion of No. 488, ky: quadripartite incuse 
square, two of the divisions sunk deep. | 
Pl. XXIV, 7. Seltman, Cambridge: 2°67 g. (41:2).—Paris: 2°67 g. (41-2)— 
Berlin: 2°73 g. (42°2).—Berlin: 2:67 g. (41-2).—London. 
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TWELFTHS 
Same types. 


Pl. XXIV, 6. Seltman, Cambridge: 1-20 g. (18-5).—Vienna: Lez ae svete Ono. 
(19, 18).—Berlin: (5) 1-38, 1-28, 1-25, 1-20, 1°18 g. (21-3, 19°8, 10735 LoS; 
18-2).—London. 


GROUP Qv 


478-476 B.C. 


DIDRACHMS 3 
[§120] OBveERsE, horseman as in Group Q iii. He wears crested Corinthian 
helmet. 


REVERSE, two diamond-shaped incuse depressions; within the upper, lion of 
Miletus r. head reverted: in the lower, lion’s head r. jaws open. 


NO. ANVIL PUNCH 
490} A333 | As described As described P420 
PI.XXIV| a. Berlin: r1-0 g. (169-8). Apparently clipped Pl. XXIV 


b. Berlin: 12°17 g. (187-8) 
c. Seltman, Cambridge: 12-83 g. (198) 


Aspera, 26, 26 n.12, 55 
Abydos, lion of, 116 
Acanthus, 55 
Achaeans, 122 
Acragas, 80 n.5 
Acropolis, 11, 40, 42, 50, 61 f., 68 
n. 5, 70, 84, 88, 91, 95 f., 104 
finds on, 17 n. 3, 58 ff., 142 n. 6 
monuments on, 93 
temples on, 42, 61 n. 2, 64, 71 
Adcock, F. E., 15 n. 4, 43 0. 4 
Aeacus, 129, 136 
Aegae Achaiae, 128 n. I 
Aegae Macedoniae, 55 
Aegean Sea, 10, 14, 60, 129 
Aegina, Aeginetan, 11 f., 15, 30 n. 
8,41, 64n. 3, 83 n. 3, 92, 106, 
£7 fo sh 50; (225,81 20ite 
“Turtle” didrachms, 6, 13, 40f., 
130Nn.3 
Aegis of Athena, 73 
Aeneas, 54.3 
Aeneia, 54.n.3, 55 
Aenus, 26 n. 12 
Aeolis, Aeolian, 115 
Aeschylus, 19, 102, 129 
Aetna, 26 
Agariste, 37 
Agroikoi, 27 n.3 
Ajax, 136 
Alcibiades, 24 
Alcmaeon, 21, 33, 84 
Alcmaeonidae, 20ff., 23, 33 ff., 
36 f., 47, 57, 79 f£., 85, 136 
established in Athens, 91 
Alemaeonid temple at Delphi, 
79 ff., 94, 97 
Alexander I, 144 
Alexander the Great, 54, 80 
Amasis (potter), 24, 98 
Amber-route, supposed, 134 
Amphiaraos, 19 n.3 
Amphictions, 21 
Amphictionic League, 79 
Amphora, Burgon, 27 n. 1, 42n. 1, 


74 

“Amphora coins,” 8, 18f. See 
also Devices 

Amphora, Tyrrhenian, 7 f.,19n.8, 
151, 153 

Amphorae, Panathenaic, 72, 94 n.1 

Amyntas of Macedon, 54 

Anacharsis, 134 

Anatolia, 113 n.6 

Anaxilas, 41 n. 4 

Anchimolus, 84 

Andros, 7 

Androtion, 6 n.4, 15 n.4 

Anglo-Saxons, 131 n. 6 


INDEX 


Annual dole, 105 ff. 
coins classified, 108 
number of coins issued for, 107 
Antandrus, 140 n.8 
Anthemus, 54 n.3 
Antiochus of Syria, 50 
Antony, Mark, 40 n. 4 
Apollo, 12, 34f., 36 
Delian, 79, 91 
Pythian, 74, 79, 94 
temple at Delphi, 33, 94 
Apollonia, 128 
Arabia, Arabian, 109, 131 n. 6 
Arcadia, 83, 96n.5 
Areopagus, 43, 107 n.3, 108 f. 
Argive Heraeum, 117 f. 
Argolis, Argolid, 1, 3 f., 5, 119 f. 
Argos, Argive, 64, 128 
Aristides, 19 n. 3 
Aristodemus of Argos, 54 
Aristogeiton, 72 n. 1, 76 
Aristophanes, 19, 21, 68, 80 
Aristotle, 6, 14 f., 16 f., 20, 24, 27, 
36, 85, 92, 106 n. 6, 108, 121, 
123 
his interest in coinage, 15 n. 4 
Arms. See Devices 
Artemisium, 108 
Aryandes, 126 n.3 
As and uncia, 121 
Aspendus, 33 
Assyria, 119 
Astragalomanteia, 26 
Astyra (Caria), 20 n. I 
Athena, double, 97 f., 200 
Ergane, 40, 76, 96 f., 200 
helmet of, 42, 58, 72, 73, 102, 
132 
helmet with olive-leaves, 103, 
207 TL 
Janiform, 97 f., 200 
Pallas, 97 
Parthenos, 61 
Polias, 26 
Promachos, 40, 42, 96, 142 
Sciras, 26 
of Sunium, 68 ff. 
statues of, 42, 58 
treasures of, 68 
treatment of hair, 42, 56, 62, 72, 
99, 103, 159, 179, 182, 189, 
197, 201, 207 
worship of, 40, 71 
Athenian Empire established, 145 
Attica, 1, 5 
Attic standard. See Standards 
Augustus, 34 n.2, 41, 54, 71 
Axes as currency, I 
Axones, 20 n.3 


Bastion, E., 75, 76, 81 n. 4 

Babylonia, 112 

Babylonian system. See Standards 

Badges. See Devices 

Baltic, 134 ‘ 

Barbarous imitations, 56, 73 n. 4, 
100, 217 

Bas-reliefs, 46, 62, 73, 95 f., 104, 
I4I 

Beloch, 86 n.1 

Beulé, E., 87 

Biltu, 115 

Bi-metallism, 124 f. 

Bisaltae, 55, 56 n.3 

Boeotia, Boeotian, 85 n.5, 92 f., 
108, 132 

Boeotian shield, 93 

Boghaz-k6i, 89 

Bonus paid to Athenian citizens, 
107 

Borysthenes, 12 

Borysthenitae, 132, 134 

Boutes, 40, 49, 94 n. 2 

Brandis, J., 24 n.2, 34n. 2 

Brasidas, 138 n.7 

Brauchitsch, G. von, 37 n.3 

Brauron, 39, 40 f., 45 f., 65 

Britain, 122 n.3 

Britons, 1 

Bronze Age, xix, 112 

Brutus, 40 n. 4 

Bryges, 129 

Brygoi, 128 f. 

Burgon amphora, 27 n.1, 42n.1, 


74 
Bury, J. B., 21 n.2 
Buschor, E., 61 n. 2, 68 n. 5 
Butades of Sicyon, 13 n.5 
Byzantium, 138 n. 4, 144 


Caserric worship, 65 

Cadmeian alphabet, 3 n. 4 

Caesar, I, 40 n.4 

Camarina, 80 n. 5 

Cambyses, 126 

Campania, 114 n.2 

Cardia, 141 f., 144 

Caria, Carian, 85, 88 f. 

Carolingian coinage, 131 n.6 

Carthaea, Carthaean, 7, 12 ff. 

Carystos, 130n.1I 

Cattle, 1, 4 £., 14, 28 f., 112 £ 
types of, 49 

Cean cults, 13 n.2 

Ceans, origin of, 12 f. 

Celaino, 97 n. 4 

Central Europe. See Europe 

Ceos, Cean, 12 ff., 128 


INDEX 


22 


Ceramus, 88 
Chaleidices 28° n-60, 55 n.5, 137 
n.1I, 138 
Chalcis, Chalcidian, xix, 92 f., 97, 
100, 130, 132, 139 
Cleruchy in, roo 
Chariots, 137 ff., 143 
Chart of Eupatrid coins, 53 
of Peisistratid and later coins, 
110 
Chersonesians on vase, Frontis- 
piece, 143 
Chersonesus, 60, 76, 115, 136-145 
and Ionian revolt, 141 ff. 
becomes Athenian, 132 
regained by Athens, 144 f. 
under Persia, 132 n. 3 
Chios, Chian, 116, 121 
Chronology, 43 n. 4, 53, 110 
Cilicia, 98 
Cimon I, 30, 139 
Cimon II, 136n: 2, 139, 143, 144 f. 
regains Chersonesus, 144 f. 
Clamps, architectural, 42 n.3 
Clazomenae, 83 n. 4, 141 n. 7 
Cleisthenes of Sicyon, 37 n. 2 
son of Megacles, 33, 34, 70, 
84 ff., 130 
and Athena, 94 
and Delphi, 97 
Cleisthenes’ democratic scheme, 
85 
Cleisthenes follows policy of Peisi- 
stratus, 94. 
founds democracy, 92 
his coins copied by Miltiades II, 
142 ' 
policy of, 92, 94 
reforms of, 92 
rivalry with Isagoras, 85 f. 
two mints under, 94 
Cleitodemus, 46 n. 1 
Cleitor, 49 
Cleomenes, 84 ff., 91, 92 
Cleruchy abandoned, to1 
in Chalcis, 100 f. 
Cnidus, 41.n.3 
Coiffures, 62 
Comias, 38 
Commodus, 88 
“Contingent from Chersonesus,”’ 
Frontispiece, 143 
Cook Ay Bs 20 1.739335, 95) 24> 
88 n.6 
Copae, 49 
Copper, 1 ff. 
coinage (late), 50 
coinage of Athens, 68, 70 
ingot talent, 2 ff., 112 ff. 
Corcyra, 28 n. 6, 83 n. 7, 128 f. 
Coresia, 13 n. 4 
Corinth, Corinthian, 17 f., 92, 115, 
E235 120 fio tts 
Corinthian potters, 8 


Cows. See Cattle 

Crassipes, 21 n. 8 

Crescent. See Moon 

Crete, Cretanwisit eet Paynes © 

Crimea, 109 

Crisa, 21 

Croesus, 43 n.4, 57 n.6, 79, 82 

Dade tOmi 25 iso 

his currency reform, 124 

Croton, 75 

Crowns, golden, 114 f. 

CrusyeitiaS 

Currency, cattle as, 1 
copied by other states, 131 
debasement of, 16 f. 
development of, 39 
international, 130 
purchase of, 130 

Cylon, 20, 40 

Cylonian conspiracy, 86 

Cyme Aeolidis, 115 n. 4 

Cyme Euboeae, I, 113, 115 n. 4 

Cyprus, Cypriote, 1, 3 f., 113 n.6 

Cypselus of Corinth, 17 n. 5, 123 
the Philaid, 136, 139 

Cyrene, Cyrenaic, 9, 18, 115, 123, 

126 f. 
Cyrus, 43 n.4, 125 f. 
Cyzicus, 38 


Daimacuos, 30n.5 
Damasias, 23, 27 
Damastium, 128 f. 
Daphnae, 119 
Daric, 125 f. 
weight of, 112 
Darius)77, 125 1. 
Datis, 1or, 114 
Debased currency, 68, 70 
Deben, 18 n.1, 119 f. 
Decadrachm, annual distribution 
of, 107 
confined to one period, 107 
Decadrachms, 105 ff., 211 
and contemporary tetradrachms, 
105 
date of issue established, 106 
issue recorded by Herodotus, 
106 
Defenneh, 119 
DelostsDelianver sn. 4012) f795 
Sis Soh, Sey one 
coins of, 79 
Delphi, Delphic, 21, 33 f., 35, 49, 
70, 79 ff., 86, 120 
Athenian stoa at, 93, 97 
burning of temple at, 43 n. 4, 79 
coinage of, 81, 83 n. 7, 97 
rebuilding of temple at, 79 ff. 
Siphnian treasury, 129 
temples at, 94° 
treasures at, 80f., 82, 82 n. 4 
Delphos, 34, 97 : 


Delta. See Egypt 
Demarete, 114 
Demareteion, 106 n. 3 
Demes, Attic and Cean, 13 n. 1 
Démiourgoi, 27 n.3 
Democracy, 70, 85, 94. n. 2 
established, 92 
Democratic tradition, 16, 39 
Demonetisation of coinage, 77, 
77 1.3 
Demosthenes, 115, 130 
Derrones, 27, 55 
Devices, amphora, xviif., 18 ff., 
22, 24, 91, 131, 151, 153, 157 
ancestral, 24 
apple, 27, 167 
astragalos, xvii f., 24 ff., 130, 154. 
Athena in Chersonesus, 141 f., 
220 
beetles xviltae2 4 en S4 eal 57 
bull, xvii, 27 ff., 155 
bull’s head, xviif., 28, 47 ff., 
SO mOAMEO OL mrEQ ONE E Othe 
166, 193, 195 
cartwheel, xvii, 245 20f., 131, 
154 
chariot wheels. See Wheel 
CLVICh OWA 7A tam S Ole Or 
club, 51 n.1 
corn-ear, 51 n.1 
dots. See Pellets 
Eros with thunderbolt, 24 
Etruscan imitate Athenian, 131 
eye, 32, 157 
family, xviii 
forepart of horse, xviif., 24 ff., 
29 ff., 32 n.2, 46, 130, 154, 
155, 157 
four-horse chariot facing, 137 ff., 
218, 219 
frog, 27, 167 
Gorgoneion, xvii f., 46, 49, 50ff., 
Qo iets, We, HAG, WOeVIG,, Io, 
195f. 
hindquarters of a horse,. xvii f., 
34, 37, 156, 158 ; 
horse, xvii f., 29 f., 155 
horseman facing, 137 ff., 218, 
219 
horseman to right, 137 f., 140 f., 
TAA oT On 2 Loy O26 
horseman with second horse 
facing, 137 f., 218 
leaf, 27, 166 
leg exile. Oona LOA! 
lion of Miletus, 141 f., 143, 144, 
220 
lion’s head, 142, 144 
of Alcmaeonidae, 21f., 33 ff., 
47, 49, 80 f., 135 
of Augustus, 34 n. 2 
of Cimon II, 144 f. 
of Eteobutadae, 49, 81, 86 f. 
of Eupatrid families, xviii 
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Devices—contd. 
of Isagoras, 88 f. 
of Miltiades J, 137 f. 
of Miltiades II, 140 ff. 
_ of Seleucus I, 34 n. 2 
of Stesagoras, 139 
of Tisander, 88 
Olbian imitate Athenian, 132 f. 
Olpé, 20, 157 
on vases, XViii, 19 
Oyidh, Saiahiiin, Yivpiaiy, GYeviin. Opis 
E23 i8t 02) fer OOLO? 
owl with open wing, 98 
panther’s head, 51 f., 86 ff., 165 
panther’s head and pellets, 89 f., 
195 
pellets, 143 
trident, 51 
triskeles, xvii f., 20 ff., 25, 33 f., 
82 f., 84, 153, 157, 194 
wheel, xviif., 27, 33 ff., 45, 47, 
49, 58, 80f., 130, 135, 156, 
158, 162 f., 166, 193 
wheel, solar, 34, 155 
white legs, 21 f. 
Diakrioi, 39 n. 4 
Dicast’s tickets, 50 
Didrachm, Didrachmon, 15, 19, 
20, 22, 28, 36, 37, 47 
Didrachms of the dole, 105 ff., 212 
Die-combinations, xx 
Dies, anvil-, xx 
numbers of, 14, 20, 24, 44, 47, 
48, 49, 51, 60, 63, 64, 88, 99, 
104, 107 
numbers per annum, 44, 57, 63, 
65, 75 n. 6, 88, 99, 105, III 
sharing punch-dies, 22, 25, 37, 
48, 48 n. 2, 49, 51, 52 n. 1, 62 
n. 4, 88 
Dies, arrangement by, xx, 62,74,99 
didrachm, duration of, 44 n. I, 
63 n.4 
fractures in, 75, 88 
sequence of, xx 
Dies, punch-, xx 
numbers of, 14, 24, 47, 88 
preponderance of, 42 f. 
Diobol. See Fractional currency 
Dion of Syracuse, 76 n.5, 80 n. 5 
Dionysius of Syracuse, 80 n. 5 
Dionysus, theatre of, 50 f. 
Dipylon ware, 35 
Distatér, 89 n. 4 
Dole, annual, 105 ff: 
Dolonci, 136, 142 f. 
Donation to crews before Salamis, 
108 f. 
Doric art, 64, 73, 95, 99 
Double-shekel, 116, 122 ff. 
Drachma. See Fractional currency 
Drachmai Stephanéphoroi, 46 
Lise OO Ne, 
Draco, laws of, 14 


INDEX 


Drayarr7its 
Duris, 138 
Dyrrhachium, 128 


Ear of corn, 76 
Economics, 128 f. 
Economics, pseudo-Aristotelian, 77 
Egypt, Egyptian, 1f., 9, 14, 18, 
2OMAT MeL Ove a4 uel 12 ue tos 
PIR, ALO) Tala Sy aXe) = 7 
Hislers Ri 7 
Electrum, 22, 79, 80 f., 82 
and silver. See Ratios 
coinage of exiles at Delphi, 80 ff., 
86 
of Ionian revolt, 55 n. 2, 116. 
of Lydia and Ionia, 116 
of Paeonia, 55 n.2 
Eleusis, 76, 92, 136 
Hall of Initiation, 76 n. 3 
Epaminondas, 121 
Ephesus, 116 
Epictetos, 142 f. 
Epidamnus, 128 
Epigraphy. See Inscriptions 
Epirus, 128 f. 
Episemon. See Devices 
Erechtheum, 61 n. 2 
Erechtheus, 26, 40, 94 n. 2 
Erechtheus of Euripides, 50 
Eretria, Eretrian, xix, 28 n. 6, 54, 
57> VES Iol, 130, I31L Nn. 3> 
I4I n.5 
Erichthonios, 129 
Erysichthon, 12 
Eteobutadae, 26, 49, 81, 87 
Etruria, Etruscan, 8, 18, 27, 130 f. 
Euboea, Euboean, xix, 5, 49, 68, 
Sie 1.4 Osha LOOWeE TS noe. 
129, 130,01 37) Th Lael 4 ten 5 
Euboic standard. See Standards 
Eumolpos, 51 
Eupatridae, 7, 23, 27 
coinage of, xviii, 23 ff. passim, 
45 ff., 52, 61, 63, 77, 78, 124, 
T30n., 132 10: 
Eupatrid coinage revived, 86 f. 
Euphronios, 29 
Euripides, 50 
Euripus, 92, 101 
Europe, Central, 12, 
Taghiie 
Euxine, 12, 130, 132, 163, 141, 145 
Evans, Ae est meO.2 ttn hs 
Evans, J.,1n.8 
Exchange of currencies, 124, 125 
Exiles of Peisistratus, 43 n. 4, 45 


T22 eels 


Fasric of coins, 75, 87, 93, 94, 
137, 139 
Factions of plain and shore, 9, 20, 
21, 23, 27, 30, 36 f., 45 
the “ Hill party,” 37 


Falmouth, 1 n.8 
Finds, Acropolis, 58 ff., 147 
Cousinéry’s, 146 
in. Arcadia, 83 
in Attica, 81, 83 
in Chios, 148 
in Heypt; Lorin, 42) elias 
147 
in Eleusis, 146 
Pasha, 146 
Santorin, 13 
Schubin, 133 ff., 148 
Taranto, 18 n.9, 75, 92 n.5; 
TSU fone 7, 
Vettersfelde, 134 
First fruits, 12, 132 
Flans. See Fabric 
Flavian emperors, 142 
Flaws in coins, 107 


Fleet, Athenian, 11, 106, 107, 
108 f 
Foot, Aeginetan, 121 
Attic, 121 


pre-Pheidonian, 121 
Roman, I21 
Forgeries. See Plated coins 
Forgers, law against, 130 
Forrer, R., 4.n.3 
Fractional currency, diobols, 22, 97 
disproves a heavy standard, 78 
drachmae, 22 n- F,,. 25 Nalwes2s 
36, 37, 47, 56, 61, 91, 96, 99, 
105 
half-drachmae, 14, 96, 100 
half-obols, 25,32, 36, 43,49, 56, 
61, 75, 76, 96, 100 
large issues of, 98, 105 
obol the marketing coin, 78 
obols, 7, 19, 20, 25 n. 3, 27, 36, 
43, 47, 48, 49, 51, 56, 61, 75, 
76, 96, 105 a 
quarter-obols, 32, 51, 61 
sixths, 138, I41, 142 
thirds, 138, 139 
trihemiobols, 96, 97 
twelfths, 142 
See also Fractions, p. xii 
Fractures. See Dies 
Francois vase, 43 n. 2, 74 
Frankincense, 114 
Prosty Kee tes 


Gatster, Ch EY 

Gardner, P., 18, 55 n.2 

Gaul, 122 n.3 

Gela, 80 n. 5 

Gelo, 114 

Gold, 2 f., 5. See also Ratios 
coinage, occasions for, 8o f. 
coinage of Athens, 68, 70, 80n.5, 

122 

drachmae, Attic, 112 
talent, 112 ff. 


LN DIES 


reas 


Gorgoneion, 50, 86 ff., 131, 133, 
135 

Groups, order of, xx 

A, 7 ff. 

Beara dt, 

B ii, 20 ff. 

B iii, 24 

B iv, 27 

B v, 29 

B vi, 34 

Gyar 

Di, 45 

D ii, 47 

D iii, 50 

E, 56 

F, 58 

Gi, 61 

G ii, 64 

P72 

Ji, 80 

J ii, 82 

K, 86 

L, 94 

M, 98 

N, 102 

O, 105 

[ph aKefe) 

Qi, 137 

Q ii, 139 

Q iii, 140 

Qiv, 141 

Qv, 144 
Gyges, 82 n.4 
Gygian gold, 82 n.4 


- Hagperin, 3 n.3 

Half drachma. 
currency 

Half obol. 
rency 

Halicarnassus, 85 

lal rie Rover ni, 

Harmodius, 72 n.1, 76 

Harpocration, 126 n.3 

Heads BeiVi. 7.030755 77 D5 

Hecatomnus, 89 

Heliopolis, 119 

Helladic chronology, 4 n.I, 112 
n.6 

Hellespont, 60, 136, 143 f. 

Helmet with tall crest-support, 
Wot.) LOZ 

Hemidrachm. See Fractional cur- 
rency 

Hemiobol. 
rency 

Hera of Argos, 117 

Heraclean Tables, 24 n. 2 

Heracleides of Pontus, 117 

Heracles, 42 

Heraeum, 117 ff. 

Heraldic coins, xvii 

money of Eupatridae, xviii 

SAC 


See Fractional 


See Fractional cur- 


See Fractional cur- 


Heraldry, 19 
Herodotus, 12, 36, 43 n. 4, 45, 46, 
51, 55, 85, 92, 93, 136, 141, 


145 
and the Athenian decadrachms, 
106 
Hesychius, 21 
Hieron (potter), 31 
Fall SGea 75s 7 ele 
Hipparchus, 30, 76, 79 
Hippias, 21, 30, 33, 39, 43 n.4, 
46, 54 Nn. 3, 63, 64-80, 84, 
"96 n. 5, IOl, 125, 132 
and Cimon I, 139 
buildings of, 58, 64, 71 
character of, 64, 71, 76 
expulsion of, 74, 84, 86, 91 
goes to Sigeum, 84, 100 
interest in coinage, 72, 77 f. 
loses Thracian mines, 77, 84, 
140 
opens new mint, 65, 70, 71 ff. 
policy of, 64 
“reform” of coinage, 77 f. 
“reform” no reform, 78 
Hippocleides, 37 
Hippocrates, 30 
Hischylos, 25 
Hittites, 89 
Hoards. See Finds 
Homer, Homeric, 1, 3, 18, 112 ff., 
m2 
Homeric talent, 112 ff. 
Horsemen, 137 ff. 
Hub mis-strikes a die, 63 
Hubs, hubbing, 44, 96, 99, 104 
shared by dies, 44, 57, 59 Nn. 2, 
62, 63, 75 
Hultsch, F., 114 
Hyperakrioi, 39 n. 4 
Hyperborean offerings, 12, 132 


IT cHNaEANS, 27 n.6, 55 
Idalium, 26 n. 12 
Illyria, 129 
Imhoof Blumer, 55 
Imitations of Athenian coins, 56, 
TOOMTO Ny 4 ib 3i) 133 
Imperatorial mint, 41 
“Imperial”? Mint opened, 41 
Incuse peculiar in Chersonese, 141 
India, Indian, 109, 131 n.6 
Ingot talent, copper, 2 ff., 112 ff. 
Incots.itt., £i24t. 
from Cyme, 113 f. 
from Mycenae, 113 f. 
manner of casting, 4 n.2 
on coins of Damastium, 129 
Inscriptions, A CHE WAGs ort- 
179, 182, 189, 197, 201, 207 
A QE, 100, 215 
A. E, 58, 172 


Inscriptions—contd. 
ADE, 72, 94, 189, 197 
< OE, 56, 168 
<  E, 55 ff., 168, 172 


AOV, 195, 211 
AQE[vaiov|O AHMOZ, 


65 
APIX, 132 n.9 
BOI, 93 
D, 81, 83, 93 n. 2, 193 
DA (retrogr.), 97 
DAA®IKON, 8: 
AADAA LOA, 66. 
DEKASTATEPON, 172.3 
MAHAL, 79 1.4 
AN], 66f. 
E, 100 
EVOIVETOS 


35 n.4 
CLOIA, 66 f. 


HID, 76 

@, 43 0.2, 74, 96 
» 55 ff. 

a 55 bs 

M1 ( retrogr.), 76 

KAP, 14 

AAYPIA M[E|TAAAA, 
65 

MA, 76 

MIDTIAAES KALOS, 142 

XSANBIPPOS, 96 n.3 


KALOS, 


TA, 93 

@, 83, 93 n.2, 194 
XEP, 142, 220 

Y, 93 


Ionia, Ionian, 115,123 
friendship with, 94 

Ionian art, 62, 64, 94, 95, 99, 134 
revolt, 141 ff. 
Sea, 129 
worship, 79 

Iron currency, 117 ff., 120 ff. 

Isagoras, 70, 84, 85 ff., 132, 139 
aims at tyranny, 88, 91 
character of, 85 
of foreign descent, 85, 88 f. 

Island coinage, 128 

Italy, Italian, 18, 130 f., 132 
Central, xix n.1I, 114 

Iulis, 13 n.4 

Iynx-wheels, 33 


Kanon from Heraeum, 121 
Kantharos, 26 
Kedet (Kat or Kite), 18 n. 1, 
119 f., 123 
29 
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Keftiu, 2 

Klitias and Ergotimos, 30 n. 2 
Knossos, 2; 12, 113 n.6, 114 
Kolakretai, 23 n.3 

Kolias, 13 

Korai, 58, 62, 96, 104 
Kyrbeis, 20 n. 3 


LacepaEMon, Lacedaemonian. 
See Sparta 

Laciadae, 136 

Laispodias, 21 

Lake-dwellings, Swiss, 135 

Lampsacus, Lampsacene, 98, 138, 
140 

Laureion, Laureiotiké, Laurian, 39, 
40 f., 44, 54f., 61, 65 ff., 71, 
74, 75, 87, 94, 98 f., 128 f. 

age of mines at, 129 
mines of, 106, 116 n. 4, 128 f. 

Laurian owls, xix, 39,45, 58,98, 108 

Leipsydrion, 21, 80 

Lehmann-Haupt, 3 n. 4 

Lelantine Plain, xix n. 1 

Lemnos, 142 

Leonidas, 108 

Lesbos, 32, 83 n.4 

Lete, 55, 90 

Leukopodes, 21, 34, 80 

Lion. See Panther 

Lorimer, H. L., 27 

Lugdunum, 41 

Lycurgus (son of Aristolaides), 20, 
36, 43 n. 4, 45, 49, 81 

Lycurgus (Spartan), 120 f. 

Lydia, Lydian, 57 n. 6, 79, 82 n. 4, 
Seip atts HARPS Bian, acho) 

Lysistrata, 21, 91 


Macponatp, G., 19 n.7 
Magna Graecia, 75 
Malean cape, 121 
Mana. See Mina 
Marathon, 46, 57, 76 
battle of, 99, 101, 102 ff., 143 
date of battle, 103 
moral effect of battle, 102 ff. 
new coin types after, 102 f., 106 
Marathonian Tetrapolis, 12 n. 4 
Maronea in Laureiotiké, 106 n. 6 
Mattingly, H., 44 n.3 
Medes. See Persians 
Medontidae, 16 n. 5, 29 
Megacles (son of Alcmaeon), 20 f., 
30, 36f., 39, 43 n.4, 45, 47; 


49, 54, 57 
son of Cleisthenes, 36 


Megara, Megarian, 11 f., 30, 36, 
85 n.5 

Melaina, 97 

Melainis, Melantheia or Melantho, 
97 1. 4 

Melos, 27, 83 n.3 


Mercenaries, 80, 83, 84 
Thracian, 57 
Merchants, 9, 16, 75 
See also Trade 
Metapontum, 75 
Metellus, 40 n._ 4 
Metrologists, Alexandrine, 112 ff. 
Metrology. See Standards 
Miletus, Milesian, 116, 119, 123 f., 
132, 141 fi, 144 
fall of, 143 
Miltiades I, 30, 60, 76, 136 ff. 
and Croesus, 138 
as Founder, 136 ff. 
as hero, 138, 140, 145 
goes to Chersonese, 136, 141 
his coinage, 137 f. 
Miltiades II, 103, 139-144 
and Persia, 140 ff. 
driven from Chersonese, 142 f. 
goes to Chersonese, 140 
representations of, 142 f. 
returns to Athens, 143 
Mina, Minae, 17, 66 f., 115 f., 
118 ff., 122 f. 
Mine-shafts, names of, 65 n. 4 
Mines, copper, xix n. I, 115, 122, 
128, 130 
iron, xix, 121 f., 128 
silver, 39 n. 4, 54 f1., 58, 65 f£., 
128 f. 
Minns, E. H., 132 
Minoan, 1 ff. 
age, I12 
Mint, apparatus dedicated, 122 
at Sunium, 65 ff. 
officials, xvili, 23, 127 
work in, 44, 49f., 51, 57 n.1, 
65, 107, 127 
Mints, Athenian, summary of, 70 
Chersonesian. See Group Q 
civic. See Groups H, K, L 
Cleruchy. See Group P 
Delphi. See Group J 
at Eleusis, 76 
Eupatrid. See Groups B and D 
Eupatrid, closed, 57 
Eupatrid, revived, 86 f. 
Imperial. See Groups C, Gi, 


G ii, M, N 

Imperial, idle during oligarchy, 
87, 98 

Laurian. See Groups C, Gi, 


Gii, M, N 

Laurian, life of, 70 

at Marathon, 76 

Paeonian. See Groups E, F 

Pre-Solonian. See Group A 
Mionnet, T. E., 87 
Mithradatic war, 80 n. 5 
Mommsen, Th., 87 
Moon, 74n.1 

crescent, 73 f., 189 f. 

full at Salamis, 104 


Moon—contd. 
in third quarter, 103 
waning, 74, 103, 106, 207 
Mycale, battle of, 144 
Mycenae, Mycenaean, xix, 1 ff., 
T2 e112 abet 26 
gold rings from, 112 f. 
Mylasa, 85, 88 
Mysia, Mysian, 85 


Navcratis, 18, 119, 120, 123, 
130 

Navy, Athenian, founded, 106 f. 

Naxos, 41 n.3 

Negro, head of, 97, 200 

Nero, 71 

Nestor, 26, 30 n.1 

Newell, E. T., 14.n.3 

Nikosthenes, 26 

Nisaea, 30, 40 

Nock, A. D., 19 n.3 

Noe, S. P., 44 n.3 

Numbering. See Numeration 

Numeration, system of, employed, 

SOK 


Ose ot, 117 ff. 
found at the Heraeum, 117 f. 
found at Sparta, 120 
Obelos and Obolos, 117, 120 f. 
Obol. See Fractional currency 
Oil, export of, 8 f., 13, 18 
sacred, 72 
Olbia, 12, 132 ff. 
coinage of, 132 ff. 
Oligarchy, end of, 92 
restored, 85 f. 
Olive branches on coins, 74, 96 
Olive-leaves on helmet, 103 
Olive-tree, sacred, 43 
Olive-twig on coins, 43 
Olympia, Olympian, 14, 51 n. 3, 
80n.5, 130n.3 
Olympiads, 28th, 119 
47th, 20 
Olynipic victories, 20, 36, 88, 136, 
138 f. 
Olynthians, 54 n. 3 
On, 119 f. 
Orchomenos Boeotiae, 133, 135n.1 
Orestes, 33 
Owl, development of, 42 f., 56, 59, 
63, 64, 73, 96, 99, 103, 105, 
159, 179, 182, 189, 197, 201, 
207 
turned to left, 73 f., 76, 189 f. 
with open wing, 98 
with two bodies, 97 
Owilssazs 
Ox, Oxen. See Cattle 
Ox-hide, 4f., 112 
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Pagani, 46 

Paeonia, Paeonian, 27, 40, 41, 54 ff., 
84, 98, 100, 116 n. 4, 123, 125, 
128 

Paeonian engravers, 55, 57 

mines, 51, 54 ff., 100 
sun-god, 55 

Paeonians removed to Asia, 77 

Paeonidae, 29 

Painting, 42 

Palléné, 57 

Pamphylia, 3 n.3 

Panathenaia, Greater, 37 n. 3, 40, 
72,74 £., 87, 95, 103, 105 

Panathenaic amphorae, 27, 
43 N. 3, 72, 94 

coinage, 72, 74 f., 95 

Panathenaic coinage, distribution 
of, 74, 95 

Pangaeans, Pangaean, 40, 54,. 57, 
70. See also Paeonia 

Panther, or lion, of Asiatic god, 88f. 

Paphos, 26 

Parnes, Mount, 80 

Parthenon, 70, 94, 122 

and its forerunners, 61 n. 2, 94 
Cleisthenic, 94 
Parties in Attica. See Factions 
Pausanias, 12, 50, 88, 93 
(Macedonian pretender), 54 n. 3 
(Spartan regent), 144 

Paymaster and the dole, 107 

Peisistratidae, 21, 29 

Peisistratus, xix, 17 n.3, 30 ff., 
36 ff., 39 fF.-63, 79, 88, 91, 130 

Peisistratus’ age a “‘golden age,” 
32, 71, 94 

Peisistratus and Apollo, 79 

and Athena, 40, 42, 43 n. 4, 
46 f., 61, 68, 94 

and Cimon I, 139 

and Megacles, 45 ff., 136 

and Miltiades I, 136 

and Miltiades II, 140 

as a New Erechtheus, 47 

attack on, 40 

buildings of, 61, 76 n. 3 

character of, 54, 61, 64 

coinage of, 40 ff., 68, 124 ff. 

Peisistratus’ exiles, dates of, 43 n. 4, 
54, 125 

Peisistratus, first tyranny, 38, 39 ff., 
43 0.4, 45 

in Paeonia, 51, 54 ff., 57, 68, 134 
moderation of, 45, 61 
second tyranny, 43 n. 4, 57, 61 f. 

Peisistratus, son of Hippias, 74 

Pelasgic walls, 11 

Pellets as signs of value (?), 90 

on coins, 89 f. 

Peloponnese, Peloponnesian, 14, 
49, 84, 92, 94, 116, 120 ff., 
128, 130, 144 

Peloponnesian War, 67 


42, 


Pericles, 11, 61, 92, 96 n. 3 
and Athena, 94 
Persia, Persian, 68, 99, 101, 116, 
125 4,, 140 ft. 
Persian invasion, 68, 106, 108 f. 
occupation of Thrace, 76, 140 
Petersen, E., 31 
Phaistos Disk, 4 n. 2 
Phalerum, 11 f., 26, 30 
Pheidon of Argos, 14, 15 n.1, 
116 ff. 
Pheidonian standard. See Stan- 
dards 
Philaidae, 30, 37, 76, 136, 144 
Philip II, 54 n.3 
Philochorus, 1 n. 4, 28, 50 
Phlius, 49, 83 n.3 
Phocaea, 38, 83 n. 4, 132 
Phocis, 20, 49, 57, 70, 79, 81ff., 120 
coinage of, 83 n.7 
Phoenicia, Phoenician, 3 n. 4, 115, 
116 n.4 
Phrygians, 128 n.3 
Phrynichus, 143 
Phyé, 46 
Pindar, 36, 54, 80 
Piraeus, 11 f., 68 
Pisa Elidis, 80 n. 5, 119 
Pisa Etruriae, 131 
Plataea, 104 
battle of, 68 
Plated coins, 32, 68, 130, 216 
Pliny, 129 
Plutarch, 14, 21, 36, 102, 106, 117, 
120 f. 
Police in Athens, 134 
Pollux, 1 n. 4, 117 
Population of Athens, 107 
Poseidon, 26, 40, 94 n. 2 
Suniaratos, 66, 70 
Poseidonia, 75 
Posen, 133f. . 
Pottery,s Attics) 7 1:1 13; 715.97, 
TeOenr a2 
Corinthian, 8 
Etruscan, 131 
Prasiae, 11 f., 30, 46, 132 
Pre-Solonian money, xvii n. 3, 6, 
See ohet OME O) 
Pridik, E., 12 n.8 
Prinz, 18 n.8 
Propontis, 100, 142 
Propylaea, 61, 93 
Psamtek I, 119 
Punches, dimensions of, 7 
importance of, xvii f. 
Pythia, 84 
Pythian festival, 97 
victories, 36 
Pythium in Athens, 79 
Pytho. See Delphi 


Quarter obol. See Fractional 
currency 


Ratios, electrum and silver, 82, 
124 
gold and copper, xix, 3, 114 
gold and silver, 116, 124 
silver and iron, xix, 
122 
“Reform”’ of Hippias, 77 f. 
Reigns of Peisistratus, 43 n. 4 
Rhaecelus, 54, 57 
Rhegium, 41 n. 4 
Rhodopis, 120 
Ridgeway, W., I n.5, 3, 5 n.2, 
15, 19 n. 7, 49, 112, 114 
Robinson, E. S. G., 20 
Rome, Roman, 71, 76n.5 
Ruddle, 13 


119 ff., 


SAcRED war, 21, 33 
Salamis, 11 f., 30, 32, 40 
battle of, 43, 68, 103 ff., 106, 
108 f., 144 
(battle), after-effects in Attica, 
68, 103, 106, 108 
capture of celebrated, 30 f., 36 
Samos, Samian, 49 n. II, 129 
Sardinia, Sardinian, 1, 4 n.2, 
113 n.6 
Sardis, 43 n. 4, 57 n.6, ror 
Scarab, 26 
Sciradion, 30 f. 
Scirophoria, 26 
Sculpture, 42, 62, 68 ff., 73, 87, 
97, 104, 140, 141, 142 n.6 
Scyths, Scythic, Scythian, 12, 132, 
134, 143 n.4 
Seleucus I, 34 n.2 
Selge, 26 
Senatorial mint, 41 
Serae, go n.1 
Sestos, 144 f. 
Shekels 115) f... 1221.4) 130,0130, 


I4I 
Shield signs. See Devices 
Sicily, Sicilian, 18, 36, 41, 130 
Sicyon, I21 
Sigeum, 59 f., 77 n. I, 84, 100 
Siglos. See Shekel 
Silphium, 9, 18 n.2 
Silver, rarity of, in bronze age, 112 
supplies of, 44, 57, 59, 115, 119 
n.3, 128 f. See also Mines 
Sinope, 12, 138, 141 n.4 
Siphnos, 116 n. 4, 128 f. 
Sixy Je § a7./205 32).01 Ny 3, 90 
n. 5, 98 
Slaves revolt in Attica, 65, 70 
Smyrna, 83 n.4 
Solar wheel, 33 ff. 
Soloi, 3 n.4 
Solon and Anacharsis, 134 
and Peisistratus, 30, 39 
Archonship of, 6 f., 16, 20 
as a merchant, 9, 18 
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Solon—contd. 
his reform of the currency, 6, 
13, 16 ff., 32, 39, 89 n. 4, 122, 
Tips: 
legislation of, 6, 8f., 16, 19, 
20, 23, 36, 91, 130 
South Italy, 18 
Spain, 41, 109, 115, 122 Nn.3 
Sparta, Spartans, 68, 80 n.5, 84, 
QI, 92, 96n.5, 121 
Spartan iron currency, 117, 120 f. 
Spartans leave after full moon, 
103 n.3 
Spata (Attica), 11 
Spits. See Obeloi 
Stais, B., 66, 68 
Standards, Attic, 6ff., 13, 17f., 
20, 122 ff., 140 f., 142 
Attic, raised, 63 
Attic, rise in, 125 ff. 
Attic, reduced to denarius stan- 
dard, 67 
Babylonic, 115, 125 
Chersonesian, 138 
Corinthian, 17 f., 122 ff., 126 f. 
Croesean, 124 
Cyrenaic, 18, 122 f. 
Euboic, xvii, xix, 6, 17, 115 ff. 
Lydian-Milesian, 116, 122 ff. 
Paeonian, 122 f. 
Persic, 100, 125, 140 f., 142, 144 
Pheidonian, xix, 6 ff., 13 ff., 16, 
TES yy Oy LAOH) seAehS 1 
of Asia Minor, 83. (See Lydian- 
Milesian) 
of Thrace, 83 
rival meet at Athens, 122 
supposed heavy and light, 16 f, 
Stephanéphoros Héros, 69 f., 104 
Stesagoras, 76, 139 f., 142 n. 6 
Strabo, 128 
Strymon. See Paeonia 
Sulla, 40 n. 4 
Sunium, 65 ff., 104 
Cape, II 
fortifications at, 65 ff. 
mint at, 65 ff. 
walls at, 68 
weights from, 66 f. 
Svoronos, J., 1 f., 55, 62 n. 5, 65 f., 
68, 75 n.6 
Sybaris, 75, 132 
Syracuse, Syracusan, 8 n.3, 62 
1-/3,,10.76 LS OO e505; 
106 n.3, 114, 138 n.7 
Systems. See Standards 
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Tastes of frequency, 116, 125, 
127 
Taenaron, I21 
Talent, talanton, 2 ff., 112 ff. 
Babylonic, 115 n.6 
copper ingot, 112 ff. 
Euboic, xix, 115 ff., 122 ff. 
gold, 112 ff. 
Homeric, 112 ff., 123 
Lydian-Milesian, 116, 123 f. 
Tanagra, 93 
Taras, 140 n.5 
Tarentum, 80n.5, 140n.5 
Temples. See Acropolis, Delphi 
Tenedos, 98 
Teos, 83 n.4 
Terracottas, 95 f. 
Tetartemorion. See Fractional 
currency, quarter obol 
Tetradrachm introduced, 40 f., 45 
Thebes, Theban, 47 n. 5, 80n. 5, 
02 £5,121, 426 
Themistocles, 106 ff. 
wall of, 46, 73 
Theophrastus, 129 
Theoria, 12 
Therma, 54 
Thermopylae, 108 
Theseus, 1 ff., 12 
Thessaly, Thessalian, 28 n. 6, 49, 
84, 96 n.5 
Thiersch, H., 8 
Thoricus, 68, 129 
Thothmes III, 2 
Thrace, Thracian, 55, 77, 115, 
54 n.3, 123, 128, 136, 143, 
144 
Thraco-Macedonian, 55 
Thraco-Phrygians, 128 n. 3 
Thucydides, 12, 55 n.1, 92 
Thyia, 97 n.4 
Timasitheus, 88 
Timoleon, 80 n.5, 138 n.7 
Tisander, 88 
Trade, early, from Athens, 11, 14, 
16, 18 
with Egypt, 9, 18, 130 
with Etruria, 18, 130 f. 
with Euxine, 130, 132, 136 
Treasury at Sunium, 65 
Treaty, Athens and Carthaea, 13 
Tricot costumes, 57 
Trihemiobol. See Fractional cur- 
rency 
Triobol. See Fractional currency, 
half-drachma 


Triskeles, 20 ff., 25, 33 £. And see 
Devices 

Tyntenoi, 27 n. 6, 55 

Types, first coins with two, 41 

Tyrrhenian amphora, 7 f., 19 n. 8, 
151, 153 
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39 n.4, 119 
Uxentum, 98 
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Velia, 132 

Viedebantt, O., 3, 123, 124 

Vlasto, M. P., 80n.5 


Wace, A: J: B., 4 n<4 768i: 


113 n.6 
Waning moon. See Moon 
Wappenmiinzen. See Heraldic 
coins 


Weber, H., 79 n.4 
Weight systems. See Standards 
Weights and measures, official, 70, 
r21f. 
reform of, 17 
Weights from Sunium, 66 f., 70 
Wheels, 24, 26 f., 33 ff., 135 
amuletic, 135 
evolution of, 26 
magic, 34 f. 
Wheel, solar 
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Whibley, L., 23 
Whitelegs, 21, 80 
Wilamowitz, 20 n. 4, 
92 n. 4 
Wilkinson, J.G.,2n.2,5n.1 
Wine-amphora, 13 
Wine, export of, 13 
Wolves, rewards for, 114 n. 6 
Woodward, A. M., 121 n.6 
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Xanruippus, 96 n.3 
Xenophon, 129 
Xerxes, 108, 125 


ZACYNTHUS, 76 n. 5 
Zeus Karios, 85, 88 f. 

Olympios, temple, 61 
Zoilos, 67 
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